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THE PEOPLE’S ROLE IN WAR’ 
By LizuTenant H. H. Frost, U. S. Navy 


Motto: “ The best military organization is that which renders available all 
the intellectual and material resources of the country in the event of 
war.—Von Der GOLtTz. 





War to-day is not, as it once used to be, a struggle between 
governments, or rulers, but is a struggle between peoples. The 
recent war between Russia and Japan was one waged between 
the Russian ruler and government on the one hand and the 
entire Japanese people on the other. General Kuropatkin de- 
Scribes the situation as follows: “ The Japanese nation as well 
as the soldiers felt the vital importance of the war, the reasons 
for which it was being fought, and spared no sacrifices to obtain 
victory. In this and the cooperation of the nation with the army 
and the government lay the strength which brought Japan 
victory. And it was with an army weakened by the feeling of 
Opposition in its own country that we had to face the armed 
might of such a nation.” 

The role of the people is threefold : 

1. To send into the ranks of the military forces an abundant 
personnel, efficiently trained and enthusiastic for service. 

2. To furnish this personnel with an abundant supply of the 
best war material. 

3. To inspire the personnel with this divine fighting spirit, 
that sacred fire, without which even the largest fighting forces, 
equipped with the best material, cannot accomplish great results. 


First Honorable Mention, 1917. 
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In order that the people may play these r6les with success it 
is evident that: 

1. They must have the greatest national spirit. 

2. They must use the most efficient military systems. 

A nation may become great only when all the parts of the 
national organization work in the most perfect unison and with 
the most perfect cooperation toward the promotion of the power 
and efficiency of the whole nation and the welfare of all its 
citizens, and when each citizen, regardless of his rank, places the 
interests of the nation before his own personal interests and will- 
ingly gives his services to the nation whenever they are required. 

There have been very few cases in history where the citizens 
have acted with this exalted patriotism, especially in peace and 
when they appear to be threatened by no imminent danger. The 
reason for this is that there are many forces which are con- 
tinually at work weakening the ties which hold the people to- 
gether and killing their national spirit. Throughout all history 
and especially in our own history—because we have had long 
periods of peace and have never been threatened by great nations 
—we see numerous examples of the internal dissensions which 
are caused by differences in nationality, race, religion, social 
position, occupation, politics and schools of thought. We have 
always been taught to admire so heartily the remarkable patriotic 
spirit of the Roman people during the best years of the Republic, 
but even here a closer examination reveals numerous internal 
troubles which sometimes came close to actual revolution. 

Such internal troubles are natural and extremely difficult to 
eliminate. It is perfectly natural for each class of citizens to de- 
vote its efforts to the promotion of its own interests and to attempt 
to shape the policy of the whole nation so that these interests will 
be favored. These efforts will certainly lead to more or less 
violent clashes between the different classes of the citizens and 
between the different sections of the country. All this tends to 
the development of a local or class spirit, and renders impossible 
a real national spirit. Not only will there be struggles among the 
people themselves, but under these conditions there are certain 
to be clashes between the people and the government, thus hinder- 
ing the latter in its execution of the national policy. In 1805 the 
internal political situation in England was so bad that William 
Pitt fought all day against his political enemies in Parliament 
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and worked all night preparing the plans for the prosecution of 
the war against Napoleon. 

During the building of the nation the statesmen should elimi- 
nate, as far as it is possible, all classes of citizens who are liable. 
for any of the causes listed above, to be a source of internal 
dissensions. History shows the dubious advantage of incorpor- 
ating in the nation territory which is inhabited by people of a 
different race or nationality, who have radically different customs 
and ideas. However, the problem cannot be completely solved 
in this way, because no matter how homogeneous a nation may 
be the tendency to disintegrate will always be present. 

The national spirit of the citizens will naturally depend to a 
considerable extent upon the following factors: 

1. The integrity and personality of the national leaders. 

2. The success of the government’s internal policy designed to 
increase the welfare of the individual citizens. 

3. The success of the government’s international policy de- 
signed to increase the power and prestige of the nation among 
other nations. ; 

Thus efficient leaders and efficient and successful policies are 
the groundwork from which we must build. The next step must 
consist of a great and elaborate system of national education. 

The internal frictions and dissensions are caused to a great 
extent by narrowness and ignorance. Knowledge allows each 
citizen to look on all important questions not only from his own 
personal point of view, but from the viewpoints of all the other 
citizens, and therefore causes him to arrive at a decision which 
is reasonable and just, one which will be in the interests of the 
whole nation. Knowledge will prove to the citizen that only a 
nation which acts in the interests of the whole nation, in the 
interests of a great majority of its citizens, can remain strong 
and efficient. A nation which acts in the interests of a special 
class or section will naturally become inefficient and weak, and 
will soon fall a prey to other stronger nations, thus involving 
the ruin of all its citizens, even those who were favored before 
its fall. Thus knowledge will broaden the minds of the citizens 
and, checking the internal strife, will build up a spirit of coopera- 
tion, a great national spirit. 

But this general education can be carried too far. It must 
have a certain limit. There must always be a strict dividing line 
between our nation and all other nations, especially those which 
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have similar languages and similar customs. While we should 
note and admire the good methods which other nations use and 
the fine spirit with which other peoples are actuated and should 
try to use these points to our advantage, we must be careful not 
to allow our admiration to grow into a love for another nation, 
which will correspondingly reduce our love for our country. 
There must never be fhe slightest semblance of a divided alle- 
giance. Thus the knowledge we gain must be tinged with a 
certain narrowness, a certain partiality for our own country. We 
must use every method to increase the love of our citizens for 
their country, by pointing out the patriotism of the past genera- 
tions, the great deeds of our military heroes and statesmen, and 
thus appealing to all to make the people and the nation worthy 
of its past history. 

General Kuropatkin makes the following comparison of the 
systems of national education used in Russia and Japan: 
“ Belief in God, devotion to the Tsar, love of the Fatherland are 
the factors which have up till now welded the mass of soldiers 
in each unit into one family, and have made them fearless and 
obedient ; but these principles have lately been much shaken 
among the people, and the result. was of course felt during the 
recent war. We paid no attention to the fact that for many 
years the education of the Japanese people had been carried out 
in a martial spirit and on patriotic lines. We saw nothing in the 
educational methods of a country when the children in the 
elementary schools are taught to love their nation and to be 
heroes. In all the schools military exercises were very conspicu- 
ous and the children were greatly interested in them. The study 
of Japanese history had strengthened the people’s love for their 
native land and filled them with a deep-rooted conviction that 
it was invincible. Their successes in war were everywhere sung, 
the heroes of those campaigns continually extolled and_ the 
children were taught that not one of Japan’s military enterprises 
had ever failed.” 

With this love of our own country there should be instilled into 
the people a certain independence from, or, if you will, a certain 
frank antagonism toward other nations which from the nature 
of the case must be Our rivals, our competitors on the world 
stage. A certain amount of competition is necessary if we are 
to be strong individually and strong as a nation. This competi- 
tion, if between the citizens of our own nation, would, if carried 
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to the necessary severity, cause internal troubles. Therefore, 
with the idea of cooperation at home we must combine that of 
competition abroad. Without this competition with other nations, 
no nation has ever risen to great power, and has been united at 
home. Therefore we must encourage this idea of competition 
with other nations and discourage the cosmopolitan idea that we 
are all citizens of the world and therefore should help all nations. 
On the contrary, we should frankly regard all nations, whose 
interests conflict materially with ours, as our rivals, and should 
do all in our power to beat them in the competition which may, in 
some cases, be merely commercial, but which will usually result 
ina war initiated by the nation losing in the commercial struggle. 
On the other hand, nations whose interests do not conflict 
materially with ours should be treated with the greatest consider- 
tion, and we should cooperate with them whenever mutual bene- 
fits will result. 

This high patriotic spirit, which unites all the citizens of the 
nation so as to present a resolute and unbroken front against 
all nations with which we may be drawn into competition, must 
be built up by a comprehensive system of national education and 
training extending over a long period of years. 

Now assuming that the citizens are inspired with this great 
national spirit, the foundation of all national power, what military 
systems should we employ so that the people can play with the 
greatest success their threefold role in war? 

Consider their first role, that of sending into the military ser- 
vices an abundant personnel,- efficiently trained and enthusiastic 
for service. 

As war has always been, and is especially so to-day, the most 
difficult of all professions, it is now generally recognized as a 
fact that all military services must have a small nucleus of pro- 
fessionals who give their life’s work to the study of war. In 
the case of the army this nucleus must comprise the higher 
officers, a majority of the commissioned officers, and a consider- 
able number of non-commissioned officers. In the case of the 
navy, where still greater technical knowledge and wider expe- 
rience are required, it must comprise practically all the officers 
and petty officers and a majority of the men of the lower ratings. 

Professional service must be purely voluntary. A_ patriotic 
citizen, even though he does not like the military life, will in 
most cases be willing to undergo compulsory service for a few years 
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during peace and during war, but he would not consent to serve 
for long periods in time of peace unless he is thoroughly satisfied 
with the conditions under which he must serve. Therefore to 
attract men into the services it is necessary to offer them every 
advantage, in addition to appealing to their patriotism. To make 
the officer contented with his position, he must have from some 
source sufficient money to live with some moderate degree of 
comfort. Therefore the officers must either be recruited from 
the richer classes, with the understanding that they must in great 
degree support themselves on their private incomes, or must 
receive from the government a pay somewhat similar to that 
which they could gain in civil life. If the first system is used, 
then the officers will not be recruited from the best and most 
efficient classes of the nation. If the second system is used, 
then the expense will be extremely great. The English use 
to-day the first system, we use the second. The Germans can 
use neither, as they have neither the extensive richer classes nor 
the money to expend. Thus despite the patriotic spirit of their 
officers, their system is to some degree unsatisfactory, as is stated 
by General Bernhardi: ‘“ The amount of pay and the prospects 
which the profession holds out for subsequent civil positions 
greatly affect the body of the non-commissioned officers, and it 
is therefore important to keep step with the general increase 
in prices by improved pecuniary advantages. Even for the 
building up of the corps of officers, the financial question is all- 
important. The career of the officer to-day offers so little pros- 
pect of sticcess and exacts such efficiency and self-devotion from 
the individual, that he will not long remain in the service, attrac- 
tive as it is, if the financial sacrifices are as high as they are now.” 

Now assuming that we have obtained the necessary nucleus 
of professionals in the military services, who serve partly through 
patriotism, partly for the attractions which the services offer, and 
partly as a means of gaining their livelihood, how are we to 
obtain the remaining and greater part of the personnel? 

There are two general systems: 

1. The volunteer system. 

2. The compulsory system. 

To these might be added the mercenary system, which is to-day 
practically obsolete. 
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These systems must meet the following requirements : 

1. They must send into the military services an abundant 
personnel— 

2. Efficiently trained and— 

3. Enthusiastic for service. 

First consider the volunteer system. In order to have available 
well-trained men at the outbreak of war, it is necessary that they 
be trained for at least two, preferably three, years during time of 
peace, under the instruction of the professional officers and non- 
commissioned officers, and that they agree, upon the completion 
of their course of training, to serve in the military services when- 
ever called upon by the government. In the English Army the 
recruit enlists for seven years with the colors, and at the same 
time contracts to serve five additional years in the reserve, during 
which period he is available for service at the call of the govern- 
ment. In our services the recruit enlists for three or four years 
with the colors, and does not contract for service in the reserve. 
After he has completed his service with the colors an attempt is 
made to induce him to serve a period in the reserve, or, in case 
this fails, to volunteer in case of war. The English method is 
evidently the more satisfactory. 

If an attempt were made to induce citizens by appealing to 
their patriotism to serve for several years in a training force 
under the instruction of the professional nucleus for a very 
small pay, so that the government could support a great training 
force continually, it would certainly fail, for the following 
teasons : 

1. The citizens would realize the unfairness of a system in 
which the patriotic must make heavy sacrifices for the advantage 
of the unpatriotic. . 

2. Each citizen would consider that a sufficient number of 
other citizens were better conditioned for making the financial 
sacrifices than he was, and therefore there would be great diffi- 
culty in initiating such a movement. 

Therefore the men of the training force must be placed on 
an equality with the professionals and receive a similar high 
pay. Thus in our service and especially in the English service, 
with its long period of seven years with the colors, the profes- 
sionals and the training force are combined into what are called 
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the regular army and navy. These regular services must be 
comparatively small because: 

1. If the pay is high, the government cannot afford to support 
large services. 

2. If the pay is low, it is impossible to obtain recruits. 

Thus in England in 1914 the regular army was about 250,000 
and the regular navy about 140,000, a total of 390,000 out of 
the total of 53,000,000 white population of the Empire, or 7.4 per 
thousand population. It is interesting to note that after the 
peace of Amiens in 1803 the English had a regular army of 
40,000 and a regular navy of 50,000 out of a total population of 
12,000,000, or 7.5 per thousand population. In 1915 the United 
States had a regular army of about 100,000 and a regular navy 
of 50,000 out of a total population of about 100,000,000, or 1.5 
per thousand population. England has therefore employed the 
volunteer system with far greater success than we have, in uc 
raising of regular forces. 

It is now necessary to form a reserve of all men who have 
completed their enlistments in the regular services, except those 
who, by reenlisting, become professionals. In the English Army, 
as we have seen before, the soldier contracts to serve five years 
in the reserve at the time of his original enlistment. This period 
of service in the reserve is so small that the English Army 
reserve numbers but 140,000. In the navy the fleet reserve num- 
bers 28,000. These figures bring up to about 560,000 the total 
trained personnel. 

In our services, we confine the original enlistment to service 
with the colors, and thus after the enlistment has been completed, 
we have to make a new effort to get the discharged man to 
reenlist in a reserve, so that his services will be immediately 
available in case of necessity. In order to accomplish this a con- 
siderable annual pay must be given him for this purely nominal 
service, thus further increasing the great expense of the military 
establishment. As yet our reserve system has been very unsatis- 
factory, there being but 10,000 in the army reserve, while the 
navy reserve is too small to consider at all. Thus we have but 
160,000 trained personnel available for instant use in war. 

It is perfectly evident that the volunteer system will not 
furnish that abundant trained personnel which we recognize 
to be a requirement of a proper military system. If it is im- 
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possible to obtain sufficient trained personnel, then all that re- 
mains is to obtain an abundant partly trained personnel. The 
usual method of accomplishing this object is to induce citizens 
to join militia organizations, called by various titles as national 
guards, guards mobile, or territorial troops. In this system the 
men may carry on their usual occupation and attend a few drills 
a month, having in addition a week or so of continual service 
annually. Even though no pay is offered, there will be a con- 
siderable number of patriotic citizens, who, through fondness for 
a military life, will volunteer for this service. By giving each 
organization an armory as sort of a clubhouse and affording 
them other inducements, another and less desirable class of 
citizens will consent to serve. Thus England in 1914 had about 
300,000 territorial troops, 60,000 of a special reserve with militia 
training and 30,000 in the Royal naval reserve and volunteers. 
wdaddition there were a considerable number of even less well- 
trained militia and with the Colonial troops, a total number of 
about 760,000 partly trained men were available. In the United 
States the national guard and naval reserves total about 130,000. 
Thus England is well ahead of us in this part of the volunteer 
system also. It is well known that these partly trained forces 
have not more than one tenth the training required for an effi- 
ciently trained soldier or sailor, and therefore their value is 
practically negligible, they being practically little better than 
raw volunteers who enlist at the outbreak of war. In most cases 
they are meant for home service only and are not bound by any 
agreement to serve in the national forces in time of war. There 
are innumerable instances in our history where the militia refused 
to join the national forces in actual war, especially during the 
War of 1812, when all the militia of the New England states re- 
fused to serve, basing their action on a mere technicality in the 
interpretation of the constitution when the nation was in danger. In 
1912 Lord Roberts said of the English territorial force: ‘“ The 
territorial force is now an acknowledged failure—a failure in 
discipline, a failure in numbers, a failure in equipment, a failure 
in energy.” While the militia forces receive no pay, or in some 
cases a very small pay, during the year, they receive the pay of 
the regular army during the periods of continuous service and 
this, with the upkeep of their armories and equipment, results in 
a considerable expense. 
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Thus we must conclude that with the volunteer system it is 
impossible to furnish at the beginning of a war an abundant and 
well-trained personnel which is enthusiastic for service. 

Now assume a great war to break out. The regular forces 
and their reserves are the only efficiently trained troops available 
for immediate service. In even a moderately great war these 
forces will be insufficient. Thus in 1812 our standing army was 
7000 strong; yet in the war we used a total of 527,000. At the 
beginning of the Civil War we had a regular army of 16,000; 
yet we used about two and three quarter million. In 1914 the 
English regular army and reserves totaled 390,000, and you 
know about how many men have been employed up to the 
present. 

Now shall we use the partly trained troops in addition to the 
efficiently trained forces? The English have never done so 
until they have been very thoroughly prepared. They could 
afford to wait because they were always better prepared than 
we were, and being masters of the sea, could delay the beginning 
of operations as long as they desired. We have been absolutely 
unprepared and have considered that we were forced to use 
partly trained troops immediately after the beginning of the war. 
What results have we obtained by the use of these forces? 

Washington gives his opinion as follows: “To place any 
dependence upon militia is assuredly resting upon a broken staff. 
Men just dragged from the tender scenes of domestic life, 
unaccustomed to the din of arms, totally unacquainted with 
every kind of military skill (which is followed by want of con- 
fidence in themselves when opposed by troops regularly trained, 
disciplined, and appointed, superior in knowledge and in arms), 
are timid and ready to fly from their own shadows. But experi- 
ence, which is the best criterion to work by, so fully, clearly, and 
decisively reprobates the practice of trusting to militia, that no 
man who regards order, regularity, and economy, or who has 
any regard for his own honor, character, or peace of mind, will 
risk them upon this issue.” 

General Henry Lee stated: ‘“ Convinced as I am that a govern- 
ment is the murderer of its citizens which sends them uninformed 
and untaught, where they are to meet men of the same age and 
strength, mechanized by education and discipline for battle, | 
cannot withhold my denunciation of its wickedness and folly.” 
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In 1812 General Hull said in his official report: ‘“ After the 
dissensions. History shows the dubious advantage of incorpor- 
of the militia refused to obey the order. In the first place, | 
directed their own officers to give them positive orders to march, 
and informed them that if they did not obey the Fourth United 
States Regiment would be sent to compel them. They. still 
refused, and a part of the Fourth Regiment was marched to their 
station, and they obeyed.” This poor behavior of the troops 
certainly had something to do with Hull’s disgraceful surrender 
at Detroit. 

General Harrison said in the same war: ‘“ We have, therefore, 
no alternative but to make up by numbers the deficiency in dis- 
cipline. Numbers must give that confidence which ought to be 
produced by conscious valor and intrepidity.” 

General Brown said about the battle of Sackett’s Harbor: 
“My orders were that the troops should lie close and reserve 
their fire until the enemy had approached so near that every shot 
might reach its object. It is impossible to execute such orders. 
with raw troops, unaccustomed to subordination. My orders 
were in this case disobeyed; the whole line fired, and not without 
effect ; but in the moment while I was contemplating this, to my 
utter astonishment, they rose from their cover and fled.” 

Of the Battle of Bull Run, General Heintzelman wrote: “ The 
want of discipline in these regiments was so great, that most of 
the men would run fifty to several hundred yards to the rear and 
continue to fire, fortunately for the braver ones, very high in 
the air, and compelling those in front to retreat.” After this 
showing the forces were organized and prepared for nine months 
before further active operations were attempted. 

These are only a few of the innumerable instances of bad con- 
duct on the part of our partly trained troops. In justice to the 
militia, however, it must be admitted that they behaved finely 
at Bunker Hill and New Orleans, but in each case they fought 
behind intrenchments and were commanded by especially able 
officers. 

The wars of the French Revolution and that of 1870 confirm 
fully and completely the very slight values of partly trained 
forces. If partly trained troops are of such little value on land, 
it is certain that they will be of even less use on board ship 
except when combined in very small proportions with trained 
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men, so that they can be assigned duties in which no skill js 
required. 

Therefore the first thing we must do at the outbreak of war 
is to take into the national service the partly trained troops and 
assemble them to put through a complete course of training, 
Even after these troops are able to go into active service, we will 
still lack personnel. Therefore our next step must be to call 
for volunteers. Their period of service may be the duration of 
the war or a certain definite time, varying from three years to 
three months. Past history shows that in our country it has been 
extremely difficult to obtain volunteers for the term of the war, 
but that if a definite period is called for, a very considerable 
number will answer the call. If terms of less than a year are 
required, practically any number desired can be obtained at the 
beginning of the war. 

We must now see what we have been able to accomplish in the 
way of recruiting volunteers in our three largest wars. 

On October 18, 1775, Congress called for 20,370 volunteers 
to serve for one year. By November 19, 966 men had enlisted. 
About December 1, Washington wrote: ‘Such a dearth of 
public spirit and of virtue, such stock-jobbing and fertility in all 
the low arts to obtain advantages of one kind or another in 
this great change of military arrangement I never saw before, 
and pray God’s mercy that I may never be witness to again. 
What will be the end of these maneuvers is beyond my scan. 
I tremble at the prospect. We have been till this time enlisting 
about 3500 men. To engage these I have been obliged to allow 
furloughs as far as 50 men to a regiment, and the officers, I am 
persuaded, indulge as many more.” On December 15, 5917 
men were engaged, and by January 14, 1776, 10,500, but a 
large proportion of these had not yet joined the colors. After 
this, although bounties were offered, this number steadily de- 
creased, so that on January 3, 1777, Washington had but 981 
regular troops with his army. 

About January 1, 1812, Congress, in anticipation of the war 
with England, increased the authorized strength of the regular 
army to 35,000, the term of service to be five years. On June 
18, when war was declared, it numbered 6744. By January 1, 
1813, it reached the figure of 15,000. Then very large bounties 
were offered for men to serve for five years or until the end of 
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the war. Yet two years later the army was still 2000 short of 
the authorized complement. 

During the first two and a quarter years of the civil war, 
1,350,593 volunteers joined the military services for definite 
terms of from three years to three months, and a few for the 
duration of the war, but all of these who served for over six 
months received a bounty. 

All volunteers receive the same pay as the regular army, so 
that the expenses of maintaining a large army are enormous. 
Thus in the Civil War the cost of maintaining our large army 
was so great that Lincoln declared: “ If something was not soon 
done the bottom would be out of the whole affair.” 

During the first year of the war the brunt must fall upon the 
navy, which is nearly on a war footing at all times, and upon 
the regular army. At the end of this period the partly trained 
personnel will be able to reinforce the regular troops. Shortly 
after this the volunteer troops are available for active service. 
They will need considerable active service before they are first- 
class troops. In a year the non-commissioned officers and men 
can receive a fair training, but the officers cannot be efficiently 
trained. If the regiments were supplied with several regular 
officers each, this trouble could be eliminated, but the volunteers 
have always demanded the privilege of electing their own officers, 
and so regular officers cannot be used for duties lower than 
brigade or division commanders, and in many cases volunteers 
are selected for these positions. This practice of electing officers, 
in addition to putting inexperienced men in important positions, 
results also in a weak discipline, which cannot be corrected until 
after a period of active service, which proves to even the men 
that an iron discipline is necessary, if only for their own safety. 

Thus it requires a period of about two years under present 
conditions to produce an efficient army of moderate size. Now 
perhaps the offensive can be taken, and a decision forced. But 
to-day a war cannot be won in a single campaign, and if the 
opposing forces are evenly matched, a decision can only be gained 
after several years of hard fighting. The soldier now gets some 
true idea of the horrors of war and when the time of his enlist- 
ment expires, refuses to reenlist, believing that the other citizens 
who have remained at home should now take their turn. As 
early as 177§ Governor Trumbull of Connecticut wrote to Wash- 
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ington: “The pulse of a New England man beats high for 
liberty ; his engagement in the service he thinks purely volun- 
tary; therefore, when the time of enlistment is out, he thinks 
himself not holden without further engagement. This was the 
case in the last war. I greatly fear its operation amongst the 
soldiers of the other colonies, as I am sensible this is the genius 
and spirit of our people.” In the Mexican War General Scott 
was within three days’ march of Mexico City with no organized 
force in his way, when seven of his eleven volunteer regiments, 
who had enlisted “‘ to serve 12 months,” or “to the end of the 
war,” left his army, so that for two months he was forced to 
remain on the defensive so that the enemy was able to organize 
another army. On the morning of the day of Bull Run, one 
regiment of infantry and one battery of artillery, although 
appealed to by the commanding general and the Secretary of 
War in person, marched off “to the sound of the enemy’s 
cannon.” 

But some will not even wait until the time of enlistment 
expires. It is soon discovered that medical discharges are easy 
to obtain in case of slight sickness or wounds. In the one year 
of 1862 about 100,000 discharges for supposed disability were 
granted in the state hospitals. There is abundant evidence to 
prove that a great majority of them were obtained by fraud. 
General McClellan reported: “A regiment here, which has been 
employed pretty much during the whole year as depot guard, has 
had in the course of the year some 500 sick sent to hospitals in 
the rear. Of these it has received back some 15 or 20.” 

But even if it is impossible to leave the service in this way, 
desertion is not considered a dishonor. In 1775 Washington 
wrote: “ By the general return made to me for last week, I find 
there are great numbers of soldiers and non-commissioned off- 
cers who absent themselves from duty, the greater part of whom, 
I have reason to believe, are at their respective homes in different 
parts of the country ; some employed by the officers on their farms 
and others drawing pay from the public, while they are working 
on their own plantations or for hire.” 

On July 31, 1862 the President commenced a General Order 
as follows: ‘“ The absence of officers and men from their duty 
under various pretexts, while receiving pay, at great expense and 
burden to the government, makes it necessary that efficient meas- 
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ures be taken to enforce their return to duty, or that their 
places be supplied by those who will not take pay while rendering 
no service.” The reason for this order was that on July 20, 
in the army of the Potomac there were 101,691 present for duty, 
while 38,795 were absent. Later, on September 30, the absentees 
in this army numbered 76,012; on this date the army assembled 
for the defence of Washington had present for duty 73,745, and 
absent 25,795. During the war no fewer that 190,045 men 
deserted, and 22,000 officers resigned, in many cases, however, 
being compelled to do so to escape dismissal for bad conduct or 
inefficiency. 

Now the armies being so depleted by reason of the expiration 
of enlistments, fraudulent medical discharges, and desertion, in 
addition to the legitimate losses of battle and sickness, it becomes 
necessary to call for additional volunteers. The enthusiasm, 
which existed at the beginning of the war, is now chilled, and 
the harsh side of war has now been brought home to all. The 
result is that there are no volunteers. A bounty must be offered 
for enlistment. At the very beginning of the Revolution, Wash- 
ington wrote to Congress: “ There must be some stimulus, be- 
sides love of their country, to make men fond of the service. It 
would be a great encouragement and no additional expense to 
the continent were they to receive pay for the months of October 
and November, also a month’s pay in advance.” And a month 
later: “Our enlistment goes on slowly. By the returns last 
Monday, only 5917 men are engaged for the ensuing campaign, 
and yet we are told that we shall get the number wanted, as 
they are only playing off to see what advantages are to be made, 
and whether a bounty cannot be extorted, either from the public 
at large or individuals, in the case of a draft.” 

The rapidly increasing bounties bring in a certain number of 
men, but these are mostly bounty-jumpers, who enlist for a large 
sum, desert, and then enlist over again for another bounty. 
Finally conscription must be resorted to; that is, a certain pro- 
portion of citizens are selected by lot and are compelled to serve 
unless they can buy a substitute. The rich are able to buy the 
substitutes and this only serves to increase the activities of the 
bounty-jumpers, by giving them increased bounties, both from 
the government and from the individual. Washington tells of an 
amusing form of bounty-jumping: “It gives me inexpressible 
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concern to have repeated information from the best authority 
that the committees of the different towns and districts in your 
state (Massachusetts) hire deserters from General Burgoyne’s 
army and employ them as substitutes to excuse the personal 
service of the inhabitants. I need not enlarge upon the dangers 
of substituting, as soldiers, men who have given a glaring proof 
of a treacherous disposition, and who are bound to us by no 
motives of attachment, instead of citizens in whom the ties of 
country, kindred and sometimes property are so many securities 
for their fidelity.” 

In the Revolution we commenced giving bounties eight months 
after the beginning of the war. In the War of 1812 just after 
war was declared. In the Civil War three months after the 
declaration, while the Confederates commenced giving them 
eight months after the opening of the war. 

In the Revolution conscription was resorted to about two and 
a half years after the beginning of the war. In the War of 1812 
service in the militia was compulsory, and the militia could be 
called out at any time by the government, and thus a form of 
compulsory service was used throughout the war. In the Civil 
War the North commenced conscription about a year and a half 
after the beginning of the war, while the South in April 1862, 
put into effect absolute compulsory service for all citizens be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35, soon increased to 45. 

The granting of bounties to men who enlist late in the war 
will naturally create dissatisfaction among those who enlisted at 
the beginning of the war for long terms of service without 
receiving bounties. Washington describes the situation this 
created: “ The enormous bounties given by the states, towns and 
by individuals to men for very short temporary services are the 
source of the present discontents and of a thousand evils among 
the soldiers, and as long as they continue to be given so long 
will they excite dissatisfaction. They induce the soldier, who 
has undergone a long service, and who engaged for the war in 
the first instance on a very moderate bounty, to reason upon his 
situation, and to draw a comparison between what he receives 
and the great emoluments others get, and put him upon inventing 
means from which he will be able to derive the same advantage.” 

In most cases the navy of a nation has a very much smaller 
personnel than has the army, and therefore there is not usually 
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the same trouble in obtaining men with the volunteer system as 
there is in the case of the army. However, in the War of 1812, 
we had great difficulty in getting men for our few ships. As 
an example of this, the case of the Chesapeake may be cited. 
In her crew were about 40 English and a number of Portuguese, 
who brought about a mutiny only a few days before the ship 
fought the Shannon. At one time the crew of the Adams, 28, 
consisted of 19 men of whom 14 were marines. Captains Stewart 
and Bainbridge urged the building of ships of the line to promote 
the enlistments. 

The English Navy, during the Napoleonic Wars, had a greater 
personnel than the army, and consequently there was great diffi- 
culty of getting men by any means. The crude system of im- 
pressment had to be used. This consisted of seizing every sea- 
man, English or neutral, upon whom hands could be laid, and 
was therefore the worst possible kind of compulsory service, as 
even among the English seamen there was no system used and 
no pretence of distributing with some degree of equality the 
heavy burden which the war imposed upon the nation. At one 
time there were as many as 20,000 Americans serving in the 
English service through compulsion. Even Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
methods of seizing upon tall grenadiers could not compare with 
this. Violent mutinies, put down with a heavy hand, were the 
inevitable results of such an unfair system. 

As up to the present war England has never required the use 
in war of a large army, her volunteer system was never really 
tested out. In the present war it is true that she has shown 
considerable improvement in some phases over anything we have 
accomplished with the volunteer system. This may be due partly 
to the improvement along all lines during the last half century 
and partly to the fact that the English military system has always 
been more efficient than has ours. However, even allowing for 
these advances, it may readily be seen that in the main the work- 
ings of the volunteer system in this war coincide very closely 
with our experience. 

We may now draw certain conclusions as to the value of the 
volunteer system: 

1. Due to the fact that large numbers of citizens will not vol- 
untarily train during peace, there will never be available an 
abundant trained personnel at the outbreak of war. 
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2. Due to the fact that the burdens imposed by the war upon 
the whole nation are so unequally and unfairly divided, to the 
disadvantage of the patriotic citizen, the personnel, after enthu- 
siasm at the outbreak of war has worn off, will not serve with a 
proper spirit. 

We must therefore conclude that the volunteer system is un- 
satisfactory. 

During the exposition of the volunteer system, the various 
points made have been illustrated by a few examples from his- 
tory and a few statements of opinion by reputable actual wit- 
nesses of its operation. These various examples and opinions 
cited are only a very few of the innumerable ones which are 
known to every student of military history. 

Now, if the volunteer system has proved a failure, what are 
we to do? We may get a start along correct lines from what 
Demosthenes said to the Athenians: “ Yet, oh Athenians, yet 
there is time. There is one.way in which you can win a victory. 
And the manner of it is this. Cease to hire your soldiers and go 
yourselves—every man of you—and stand in the ranks. Thus 
if you win a victory, it will be a victory in glory beyond all 
victories, and if you fall you will perish worthy of your heroic 
past.” 

In return for the many advantages the nation affords the 
individual citizen, the latter owes the nation certain duties. The 
first and most important of these is to protect the nation against 
all foreign enemies. To do this every citizen must serve the 
nation during war in the way he is best suited. Every able- 
bodied citizen should, if necessary, serve in the military services 
during war. In a nation with a high patriotic spirit, the great 
majority will offer their services with enthusiasm at the out- 
break of war. The small minority, who will refuse to serve, 
must be compelled to, so as to equalize the distribution of the 
great burden which the whole nation must bear. But compulsory 
service during war is not enough. Under the law of 1792 our 
militia were compelled to serve during war, but you know what 
they accomplished during the War of 1812! If universal service 
is to be of any value during war, there must be universal training 
during peace, and not the few days training a year which our 
militia received, but several years of continual and arduous 
service. This training must be compulsory, so that all citizens 
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will be treated equally and there will be no opportunity for the 
shirkers to escape. Thus the ideal military system must be: 

1. Thorough compulsory military training of all the citizens 
during peace. 

2. Compulsory military service of all citizens during war. 

In ancient history this ideal system was used by Sparta, 
Athens, Macedonia and Rome. To-day, strictly speaking, it is 
used by but one nation, France, although it is used with slight 
modifications by all important nations save England and _ the 
United States. 

In general, the following system is used: 

1. Every able-bodied citizen must join the colors in about his 
twentieth year for a training course of about three years under 
the instruction of professional commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

2. Upon the completion of this service he serves in the various 
classes of the reserve until he is 45 years of age, being compelled 
to join the colors at the call of the government. 

The patriotic citizen joins the colors for his course of training 
with perfect willingness and even enthusiasm, for the following 
reasons : 

1. Through patriotic spirit he is eager to serve his country. 

2. While this course of training will interfere somewhat with 
his civil occupation, it commences at a time when he will not 
have married and before he will have made any headway in a 
civil pursuit. 

3. The training will improve him in every way for his life 
work. 

4. While there are hardships in the training, all citizens must 
share them equally. 

5. He is greatly pleased to see the unpatriotic shirkers com- 
pelled to do their share in the nation’s work. 

The unpatriotic citizen of course dislikes to serve, but: 

1. He realizes that the order to serve is legal and that it is 
in accordance with the wishes of the great majority of the people. 

2. That the only way in which he can escape service is to leave 
the country and sever all ties with it. This he will naturally 
dislike to do. 

Therefore in most cases he will serve without protest. If he 
leaves the country then the nation is well rid of him. 
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Once in the services, if he wishes to make trouble, he is held 
down by an iron discipline, and what is more important than 
this, by the disapproval of a very great majority of his comrades. 
Gradually he may become converted into a really patriotic citizen 
and see the good the training will do him. At least he will see 
that he must obey the wishes of the majority and make the best 
of his situation. Thus the citizens join the training force, many 
with enthusiasm, a great majority with perfect willingness, and 
only a very few, the least desirable of all, from compulsion. 
Compulsory service is therefore not an accurate name for this 
system, as only a very small proportion of the citizens are really 
compelled to serve. 

After the training course is completed the soldiers join the 
reserve with the understanding that they must hold themselves 
ready for instant service at the call of the government. Natu- 
rally they will not like the possibility of actual war service hang- 
ing continually over their heads, but they may feel that the 
chances of there being war during their period of service in the 
reserve are small because: 

1. Other nations, seeing that they are prepared, will hesitate 
to attack them. 

2. Their government, realizing the tremendous consequences 
of a war between “nations in arms,” will not begin a struggle 
unless it is indispensable for the growth of the nation. 

3. No special class of their own citizens will try to stir up a 
war, as they might do if this class were not required to serve 
in war. 

In addition to this they feel that the reserve system is neces- 
sary for the safety of the nation, and realize that if war comes 
all citizens will have to do their share, each playing the part he 
is best suited for. Thus the citizens, after their training is com- 
pleted, join the reserve in good spirit, but hoping, of course, that 
they will never be required to serve in war. 

Now the war breaks out and the reservists are recalled to the 
colors. Many very naturally do not wish to give up their busi- 
ness and to leave their families. But on the contrary: 

1. They wish to serve their country, and now their country 
makes its appeal to each individual citizen for his services. Each 
one is needed. 
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2. They know that all must serve and that the hardships will 
be shared by all. 

3. They know that they will be assigned to their duties with 
absolute fairness. The hardest tasks will be given to those who 
can best stand hardships. The youngest troops will be used in 
the first lines, and the older troops will enter the fighting only 
when they are needed. 

4. They know that they are thoroughly trained for war, that 
their officers are skillful, that no useless sacrifices will be de- 
manded from them, and that the greatest possible results will be 
gained with the least loss of life. 

5. They are carried away by that high wave of patriotic spirit 
which sweeps through the country at the beginning of a war. 

Thus the great majority of the reservists join the colors with 
the liveliest enthusiasm. If some few join through compulsion, 
they will be easily held in check by the overwhelming number 
of their comrades, who will see that they do not shirk their duty. 
If they are to give trouble, the place for them is the first firing- 
line rather than at home, where they will attempt to inaugurate 
socialistic demonstrations and stir up trouble in the newspapers. 

When the great crisis of the war comes, when the enthusiasm 
has worn off, then the most potent influence for holding the men 
to their work is the feeling that every citizen of the nation is 
doing his share, that the heavy burden falls on all alike. At this 
critical point it is far better to have all the able-bodied in the 
army and bound to serve for the duration of the war than to 
have to induce these men to join the army. Once in the military 
services, each man, though he may wish to quit, will be held back 
through natural pride and his fear of being branded a coward 
by his comrades. It is easier to hold them in the army than it 
would be to induce them to join it. Thus at this critical point 
the compulsory system is far more efficient than is the voluntary 
system. 

While France enforces absolute universal service, all the other 
nations which use the compulsory system allow a considerable 
proportion of their citizens, physically suited for military service, 
to be exempt from military service during peace. The exemp- 
tions are made, not in accordance with the wishes of the citizens, 
but with carefully framed rules, designed to relieve the financial 
strain in poor families, and to allow men, who have exceptional 
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abilities in civil pursuits, an opportunity to achieve the maximum 
results along these lines. Also this exemption is necessary to 
relieve the financial strain on the government in countries which 
have a large population and have only moderate wealth. In 
time of war, however, all citizens are at the disposal of the 
government to use as it desires. 

Thus in the year 1907 in Germany out of 513,000 able-bodied 
men who arrived at the age set for the beginning of the military 
training, only 222,000 were called to the colors ; in Russia 354,000 
out of 860,000; in Austria-Hungary 128,000 out of 413,000; in 
Italy 83,000 out of 255,000; in Japan 100,000 out of 435,000. 
Thus in the continental services only about 30 or 40 per cent of 
the able-bodied men are trained for military service. 

This system of partial compulsory military training has advan- 
tages and disadvantages as compared with the universal system. 
From the military point of view it is certainly an advantage to 
have all able-bodied men immediately available for use in case of 
war. But this advantage is not as great as it might seem. In 
the first stages of a great war, it is probable that not more than 
a third or at most a half can be used in the military services, 
because a considerable proportion of them must be employed in 
the making of military supplies and in carrying on the usual 
work of the country. If the war is to be of long duration and 
a greater number of men are needed for the services, there will 
probably be time to train them. During their training they will 
be available for many duties of minor importance, thus releasing 
the good troops for more important operations. If the universal 
system has some military advantages, the partial system has, on 
the other hand, important economic advantages, both for the 
citizens and for the government. Thus, everything considered, 
the two systems are probably of about equal value. 

There is one danger, however, when the partial system is used. 
The patriotism of the people and the spirit of the military ser- 
vices will naturally be adversely affected if political and social 
influence can regulate the exemptions of able-bodied men from 
training during peace. If the exemptions are made in strict ac- 
cordance with fair rules, they will not cause dissatisfaction among 
those who are compelled to take the peace training, especially as 
the training course is nothing more than another period of 
schooling, which will be of great personal advantage to the 
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individual, improving him for his work after discharge, and 
giving him a certain prestige which will be of value to him 
through life. 

Thus we conclude that an excellent military system would be: 

1. Thorough compulsory military training during peace for all 
the able-bodied citizens, or for a certain large proportion of them, 
selected in strict accordance with definite rules, designed to gain 
economic advantages. 

2. Compulsory military service during war for all citizens not 
needed for making military supplies and carrying on the regular 
business of the country, as far as this is necessary during war. 

Napoleon, who was not only a great master of war, but also 
a most thorough student of military history, confirms this judg- 
ment of compulsory service: ‘Compulsory service has always 
been used in republics, as in monarchies, in ancient times and in 
modern. Conscription is the most just, the easiest and the most 
advantageous for the people.” 

Compulsory service has been used in every great military 
nation in history. To-day it is used by all nations except England 
and the United States, and both of these nations have been forced 
to use it during their great national crises. It is true that the 
compulsory system has not been entirely satisfactory where the 
people have not been animated with a proper national spirit, but 
in such cases no system could have been satisfactory. As an 
example, the Russian Army in the recent Japanese War did not 
in some ways give satisfactory service, but in view of the well- 
known revolutionary condition of the nation this could not be 
laid to the system. In fact, had the volunteer system been used 
the result would have been far worse than it actually was. 

The mercenary military system may be dismissed with a few 
words. This has been, as a rule, a very unsatisfactory system. 
Nevertheless there have been many cases when with such leaders 
as Xenophon, Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Turrene, Conde, 
Gustavus and I‘rederick, it has given good results. Even under 
weak leaders the fidelity of mercenaries has sometimes been 
remarkable. The Greek mercenaries of Darius remained loyal 
when all his Persian troops had deserted him, and the Swiss 
Guard were the last to protect Louis XVI. But these cases are 
exceptions, and to-day the mercenary system has practically dis- 
appeared. The French Foreign Legion is to-day the only strictly 
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mercenary force. Native troops, such as the English Indian 
Army, the French Turcos and Senegalese and our own Philippine 
Scouts certainly come very close to being mercenaries, but these 
are available in but comparatively small numbers. Thus we may 
leave the mercenary system practically out of consideration. If 
it is to be used, it can be an auxiliary system only. 

Thus we must conclude that the people cannot properly play 
their first part in war, that is, to send into the ranks an abundant 
personnel, efficiently trained and enthusiastic for service, unless 
they employ a system of compulsory training and service such 
as has been described above. This completes our discussion of 
the people’s first role in war. 

We will now consider the second role of the people; that is, to 
furnish the personnel of the military services with an abundant 
supply of the best war material. 

The first task should be to develop the most efficient material; 
the second, to provide this material in abundant quantities. 

A superior quality of war material naturally gives us an ad- 
vantage over the.enemy, not one which cannot be counterbalanced 
by superior skill, but one which is nevertheless of considerable 
importance. 

It is certain that superior arms, as well as superior intelligence 
and courage, contributed to the numerous victories of the Greeks 
over the Persians. In the same way the introduction of the 
21-foot pike into the Macedonian Army had something to do with 
Alexander’s successes. The Roman weapons were so superior to 
those used by the Carthaginians that Hannibal rearmed his men 
with the Roman equipment picked up on the battlefield; still 
before this change was made Hannibal was able to defeat the 
Romans at will. Gustavus, by the increased use of the musket 
and the introduction of improved portable cannon, gained an 
advantage over the Imperialists which was of some importance. 
The Prussian needle gun went a long way toward winning the 
decision in 1866, but, on the other hand, the French chassepot 
could not prevent the victories of the Germans in 1870. 

On the sea, history shows that superiority of material is a 
considerable, but not necessarily a decisive, advantage. During 
the 17th and 18th centuries the French and even the Spaniards 
were able to build better men-of-war than could the English, but 
this superiority in material could not offset their inferiority in 
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personnel. In the War of 1812 our 44-gun 24-pounder frigates 
were considerably superior to the English frigates they encoun- 
tered. Had the material been equal, our superiority in personnel 
would have decided the victory in our favor, but this material 
superiority gave us the decision with fewer losses to ourselves. 
The action between the Merrimac on the one hand and the 
Cumberland and the Congress on the other shows the result 
when one side has an overwhelming superiority in material, such 
that no skill can be of any avail. Such a superiority is excep- 
tional and cannot be maintained for but a very short time. Even 
if the introduction of armor in the case of the Merrimac had 
taken the North completely by surprise, it would have required 
but three or four months for armored ships superior to the Merri- 
mac to have been brought against her. 

It will be very difficult to maintain even the slightest superi- 
ority in material for any considerable time, because as soon as 
some new device demonstrates its value, the other nations will 
quickly duplicate it, and at the same time devise methods by 
which its effect can be reduced. Thus to maintain the lead we 
must be continually improving our equipment, so that by the time 
the other nations are able to duplicate or counteract certain of our 
new devices, we will have other new improvements and inven- 
tions which will again give us the superiority. 

If quality of material is important, it is even more necessary 
to have a sufficient quantity of it. It is possible to accomplish a 
lot with slightly inferior weapons, and at least something with very 
inferior equipment, but it is impossible for anything to be done 
when entirely without material. In ancient times the war mate- 
rial was so simple that there was seldom any difficulty in obtain- 
ing a sufficient quantity of it. Even ships could be built in 
practically unlimited numbers. But the invention of firearms 
introduced an entirely new factor, in that they required a great 
quantity of material which, when once used, could not be used 
over again. Again the system of national armies, which began 
with the French Revolution, increased enormously the size of the 
military forces. Thus, while there are numerous instances of 
armies not having sufficient supplies, especially provisions, 
throughout all history, it was not until the time of the French 
Revolution that there were cases of whole nations being unable to 
obtain the necessary quantity of war material. France, being 
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at war with the whole world, and being unable to communicate 
by sea, was thrown upon her own resources. The great size of 
the armies and the internal troubles prevented for a number of 
years the armed forces, especially the navy, from obtaining the 
required material. In the Civil War, the South, having no facili- 
ties to speak of for making war material and no communication 
with the outside world over the sea, owed its defeat largely to 
the fact that sufficient material could not be obtained. The 
present war has emphasized the vital importance of having im- 
mense quantities of war material. 

Just as the personnel must be trained in peace, so must the 
material be prepared. Some exceptional forms of material, ships 
and fortresses, which require many years to complete, must be 
prepared entirely during peace; other expendable material must 
be kept on hand in sufficient quantities to last from the beginning 
of war until such time as the special organizations formed for 
war use can meet the needs of the military forces. 

To obtain the material during time of peace we first require 
the money. This the people must willingly give. Now the 
second problem is to develop the best material by new inventions. 
This development should be made in all of three ways: 

1. By the specialists of the military services. 

2. Assisted by the scientists of the nation, who should offer 
their inventions to the nation for reasonable compensation. 

3. By buying for high sums if necessary the rights to the 
inventions of scientists of other countries. 

The reserve of equipment may be manufactured by either 
government or private plants. The government, by making a 
specialty of certain kinds of material which are used exclusively 
for war purposes, may make this cheaper than private plants 
which devote but a part of their effort, and this intermittently, 
to this business. Material which must be kept secret can also 
be made to better advantage by the government. On the other 
hand, most of the equipment can be made cheaper by private 
plants, and this has the advantage of familiarizing these plants, 
which must be used in war, with the making of the war material 
during peace. In the case of ship-building, where the facilities 
are so limited, both the.government and private yards will often 
have to be used to the very limit of their capabilities. 
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The quantity of equipment which must be kept in reserve 
depends upon: 

1. Whether the organization for making war material after 
the beginning of the war can, even when in complete working 
order, meet the demands of the military services. 

2. The time after the beginning of the war when this organiza- 
tion will be in complete working order and able to meet the 
demands made upon it. 

3. The amount of material needed before this time, and, if the 
war organization can never reach a condition when it can meet 
the demands made upon it, the amount of material needed annu- 
ally to make up this deficit, multiplied by the estimated years of 
duration of the war. 

This estimate is based upon such indefinite factors, and is a 
matter of such great importance, that, to be on the safe side, 
it will be desirable to accumulate two or three times the amount 
estimated. 

There are advantages and disadvantages of accumulating a 
reserve over and above the amount estimated to be necessary. It 
will be cheaper to make the material during peace, because in 
war the nation’s commercial power is decreased due to the fact 
that a great number of men will have joined the colors and 
communications both on land and sea will be less efficient. On 
the other hand, it will be expensive to make large reserves of 
material only to have them become obsolete before the war comes. 

If we cannot obtain during the war sufficient quantities of 
fuel and metal from our own natural resources or from other 
countries because of the enemy’s blockade, we must accumulate 
during peace a reserve sufficient to last for the duration of the 
war. The most important of these materials are iron, copper and 
nickel among the metals; coal, oil and gasolene among the fuels ; 
and rubber and cotton. 

The plans for the mobilization of the nation’s industries in war 
must be drawn up during time of peace. All the private com- 
panies, suited for making war material, must cooperate with the 
government so as to form a nation-wide organization, which at 
the outbreak of war can instantly be mobilized and commence the 
work of making war material. Each plant must be furnished 
with drawings and models of the materials it is to make, and 
a sufficient quantity should be made in time of peace to test 
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out the machines and to train the personnel. Any alterations in 
the plant or machines which are necessary for making the material 
should be made during peace, the expense to be divided between 
the company and the government. 

At the outbreak of the war the mobilization should be carried 
out simultaneously with that of the armed forces, and work 
should be commenced at once. The prices should be regulated 
by the government, so as to ensure a reasonable profit for the 
company and to prevent undue expense on the part of the 
government. 

In all our wars we have had trouble with the contractors who 
have furnished the military forces with their war material. 
General Smyth during the War of 1812 stated in his official 
report: “The volunteers and the neighboring people, were dis- 
satisfied, and it has been in the power of the contractors’ agent 
to excite some clamor against the course pursued; he finds the 
contract a losing one at this time, and would wish to see the 
army in Canada, that he might not be bound to supply it.” 
General Gaines wrote: “I have uniformly given the best atten- 
tion in my power ever since the commencement of the war to 
the supply of rations and the conduct of contractors, and if I 
were called before heaven to answer whether we had not lost 
more men by the badness of the provisions than by the fire of 
the enemy, I should give it as my opinion that we had.” We 
cannot repeat such methods in a future war. All the private 
companies must realize that the government needs their most 
cordial cooperation and must do their share toward winning the 
war by supplying the men on the firing lines with the best 
material. 

But it is not enough for the scientists to give their inventions 
and for the leaders of industry to agree to furnish the material. 
The entire population, men physically unfit for military service 
and women and children, must actually work at making the war 
material. They must willingly work for long hours and for a 
moderate wage, one just sufficient for their actual needs. There 
must be no strikes or labor troubles, because, if their lot is hard, 
that of the men on the firing-lines is even harder, and in the 
nation’s crisis each person should give all he has to the father- 
land. The industrial organization for making the war material 
should be under the strict control of the government, the hard- 
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ships must be equally distributed among all the people, and all 
shirkers made to do their share. The well-being of the workers 
and a small profit for the companies must be ensured. The 
people and companies should give what excess of money they 
earn to the nation’s war loans. 

The third task of the people, and probably the most important 
one, is to inspire the personnel of the military services with that 
divine fighting spirit, which is so essential to success. 

Napoleon wrote: “ In France we shall never lack men of intel- 
lect or makers of plans, but we shall never have enough men of 
great character and vigor; in brief, men possessing the sacred 
fire.” The people must breathe this sacred fire into the fighting 
services. Both the civil government and the whole mass of the 
people must loyally support and encourage in every way the 
personnel of the fighting services. 

First let us see what the government can do to increase or 
decrease the morale of the army and navy. This subject may 
be divided into two parts, the government’s treatment of the: 

1. Leaders, and 

2. The mass of the military services. 

First consider the government’s treatment of the leaders. The 
second Punic war gives us an interesting contrast. In the great 
Battlé of Cann, Hannibal with an army of about 40,000 men 
had defeated a great Roman army of double this strength. 
While he lost but 6000 men in all, the Romans and their allies 
lost 70,000 in killed alone, practically one-tenth of the total 
number of able-bodied men in Rome and all the allied states. 
After this third crushing defeat 177 new Roman senators had 
to be elected to bring the total up to the normal number of 300. 
This greatest defeat in Roman history was due very largely to the 
inefficiency of the commander-in-chief, Varro, a typical politician 
general, who knew nothing of his business, and, according to 
some reports, even left the field before the battle was absolutely 
decided. There was but one point in his favor. After a small 
force had been collected from those who had escaped, some 
young Roman nobles, believing that the destruction of their 
country could not be prevented, formed a conspiracy to leave 
the country. Varro put down this conspiracy with a firm hand 
Then he went to Rome to assume the responsibility for his 
failures. He was met at the gates by the entire Roman Senate. 
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This noble body, although full of his bitter enemies, publicly 
thanked Varro, the defeated general, “for that he had not 
despaired of the Republic.” Consider what effect this noble 
conduct had upon the Roman soldier! 

Hannibal after his great victory was still in no condition to 
besiege Rome. He therefore sent his brother Mago to Carthage 
to ask for the reinforcements of men and the supplies which he 
would need to win a decision. Hanno, the leader of the peace 
party in the Carthaginian Senate, made the following reply to 
Mago’s request: “ This then is what you say: ‘I have slain the 
armies of the enemy; send me soldiers.’ What else would you 
ask if you were conquered? ‘I have captured two of the enemy’s 
camps, full of booty and provisions; supply me with corn and 
money.’ What else would you ask if plundered or stripped of 
your own camp?” He opposed the sending of all aid. The 
Senate, slightly more patrotic, voted to send a reinforcement of 
4000 cavalry, an addition to Hannibal’s strength of about 
10 per cent. Consider the feelings of Hannibal and his soldiers 
at this shameful desertion at the hands of their government! 

In our own history we may see numerous examples of the bad 
treatment of our military leaders. Thus, due to the intrigue of 
the New England politicians, Paul Jones, admitted to be the best 
qualified of our officers at the beginning of the Revolution, was 
given no more than a lieutenant’s commission. Washington was 
never supported properly by the Continental Congress, although 
this was largely due to the fact that the Congress was no more 
than an advisory body. General Greene’s operations in South 
Carolina failed because at the last minute Governor Jefferson, 
one of our national heroes, refused to allow the Virginia militia, 
ordered out by the federal government, to join him. 

In the War of 1812 our leaders were no better supported. The 
Cabinet made a decision forbidding our men-of-war to put to 
sea, fearing that they would be captured, and this was counter- 
manded by the President only after the protests of Captains 
Bainbridge and Stewart. General Harrison, our most successful 
commander, was practically forced from the service by the 
President and Secretary of War. 

In the Civil War conditions were no better. McClellan com- 
plained with good reason that “the government has not sup- 
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ported this army.’ He certainly received harsh treatment at the 
hands of Halleck, especially during the movement of the Army 
of the Potomac from the peninsula to Washington and during 
the second battle of Bull Run while in command of the defences 
of Washington. At one time Halleck gave him distinct orders 
to “ Dispose all troops as you deem best,” and then, after the 
dispositions had been made, accused him of disobedience of 
orders. We may guess at McClellan’s feelings as he replied: 
“In regard to to-day’s movements I desire definite instructions, 
as it is not agreeble to me to be accused of disobeying orders 
when I have simply exercised the discretion you committed to 
me.” The grave injustice done to General Fitz John Porter 
must likewise have had a most evil effect in the army. 

In France during the reign of Louis XIV tried generals were 
relieved of their commands by worthless courtiers. In Austria 
the Aulic Council broke the spirit of many a good general. 
Nelson was prevented from gaining appropriate honors for the 
Battle of the Nile by the mere technicality of his not being a 
commander-in-chief. MacMahon was forced into a movement 
which he knew would certainly result in the destruction of his 
army, and we may guess at his reasons for riding into the first 
firing-lines at the beginning of the Battle of Sedan! Kuropatkin 
was forced by the viceroy into a movement he knew must fail, 
and the indifferent support of his government must have had an 
important part to play in his failure. 

The military leaders have always been best supported when the 
head of the government has been a soldier himself. Thus 
Alexander, Czsar, Gustavus, Frederick, Napoleon, Emperor 
William I made every effort to breathe the sacred fire into their 
military leaders by giving them their loyal support and making 
their task lighter in every possible way. 

One of Lincoln’s titles to greatness is the admirable way in 
which he always gave his military leaders, and particularly Grant, 
his loyal support, silencing all their critics and affording each a 
fair opportunity to show his ability. The Japanese Government 
also cooperated very effectively with their military leaders during 
the recent war. 

Now let us see how the government may increase the morale 
of the entire military forces. It may do this in three ways: 

1. By sending the necessary personnel and material to the 
military forces, as has been shown in detail above. 
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2. By treating the personnel with fairness and impartiality, 

3. By offering suitable rewards for gallant conduct and dis- 
tinguished service. 

To induce the officers and men to serve with a proper spirit 
they must be given a pay sufficient to support themselves and 
their families. Washington in urging that a fair pay be given 
to the personnel of the Continental Army wrote to Congress as 
follows: “ It becomes evident to me that, as this contest is not 
likely to be the work of a day, as the war must be carried on 
systematically, and to do it you must have good officers, there 
are no other means to obtain them, but by establishing our army 
upon a permanent footing and giving your officers good pay. 
This will induce gentlemen and men of character to engage. 
They ought to have such allowances as will enable them to live 
like and support the character of gentlemen, and not be driven 
by the scanty pittance to the low and dirty arts which many of 
them practice to filch from the public, more than the difference 
of pay would amount to upon an ample allowance. Why a 
captain in the Continental service should receive no more than 
5 s. currency per day for performing the same duties that an 
officer of the same rank in the British service receives Io s. for, 
I never could conceive; especially when the latter is provided 
with every necessity he requires upon the best terms, and the 
former can scarce secure them at any rate. There is nothing 
which gives a man consequence and renders him fit for command 
like a support which renders independent of everybody but the 
state he serves.” The insufficient pay of the men led finally to 
the mutiny of the Pennsylvania Line; the poor pay of the officers 
led to the formation of a league which finally secured from 
Congress the promise to pay all officers in full for five years 
after the completion of the war. In our later wars the govern- 
ment treated the services with great, probably excessive, liber- 
ality, giving large bounties, high pay and large pensions. The 
regular services to-day have certainly no complaint in regard to 
their pay. 

Impartial, as well as fair, treatment is necessary. Thus we 
have always favored the militia and volunteers at the expense of 
the regular services. We have seen the dissatisfaction caused by 
giving the militia, who enlist for a few months, and the volun- 
teers, who come into the service in the last years of the war, 
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enormous bounties, while the regulars and volunteers, who enlisted 
at the beginning of the war for long terms, received nothing. 
Also as the discipline is never as strict in the militia and volun- 
teers as in the regulars, this causes bad feeling and induces all 
men to join these organizations rather than the regular and more 
efficient service. Concerning this matter Washington wrote to 
Congress: “ Relaxed and unfit as our rules and regulations of 
war are for the government of the army, the militia do not think 
themselves subject to them, and therefore take liberties which 
the soldier is punished for. This creates jealousy, jealousy begets 
dissatisfaction, and this by degrees ripens into mutiny, keeping 
the whole army in a confused and disordered state, rendering the 
time of those who wish to see regularity and good order prevail 
more unhappy than words can describe.” 

In the Japanese War the Russians, believing that they must 
retain their best troops in Europe, sent to Manchuria great 
numbers of second category reservists. These men, 35 years old, 
would under normal conditions not have been used as active 
troops for the first few years of a war, and their use in the field 
before the younger men had been called to the colors created 
great dissatisfaction. Kuropatkin describes this as follows: 
“Not only had the Poltava reservists not settled down with the 
regulars, but in some companies they almost came to blows with 
them after the first fights. The regulars reproached the reserv- 
ists for leaving the ranks in action, to which the latter replied: 
‘You are soldiers; its your job; we are peasants.’ ” 

We must use an impartial method of appointing the officers 
to their commands. Our system in the volunteers of granting 
commissions to any who can raise a certain number of men, and 
of allowing the men to elect their officers, seldom gets the most 
efficient officers. What Washington said is very much to the 
point: “But while the only merit an officer possesses is his 
ability to raise men, while those men consider and treat him as 
an equal and in the character of an officer regard him no more 
than a broomstick, being mixed together in one common herd, 
no order or discipline can prevail, nor will the officer ever meet 
with that respect which is essentially necessary to due subordina- 
tion.” The officers must certainly be commissioned by the 
supreme authority of the nation, and not by the states, as our 
custom is, if the best men are to be obtained. 
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The effect of allowing political and social influence to deter- 
mine the appointment of officers to command is described by 
Kuropatkin: “ Many officers, on returning after release from 
capture, were not tried by court martial at once, but were 
straightway placed in command of units going to the front, and 
then took command of companies and battalions as soon as they 
rejoined. This attitude toward those of our own people who 
had surrendered could not but cause bad feeling amongst the 
best elements of the army who had been doing good work all 
along. This feeling of disgust was particularly aggravated when 
it became known that various persons removed from the army 
for incompetence—even for cowardice—had received high ap- 
pointments in Russia.” 

The natural love of glory of all men should be encouraged by 
suitable rewards for gallant and distinguished services. The 
most suitable rewards have proved to be medals and orders, and 
mention in the official publications of the government. When 
Napoleon was founding the legion of honor there was certain 
criticism among the republicans, to which he replied: “I defy 
you to show me an ancient or modern republic in which there 
were no distinctions. You call these baubles; well, it is by 
baubles men are led.” Nelson was of the same opinion: “ Chains 
and medals are what no fortune or connection in England can 
obtain ; and I shall feel prouder of those than all the titles in the 
King’s power to bestow.” But if medals are to be of value they 
must be awarded only in small numbers and to those who deserve 
them most. Kuropatkin complains of the way in which certain 
Russian officers, who had never been in action, received high 
orders which were designed as rewards for the most distinguished 
service, while deserving officers, strongly recommended for these 
honors by their superiors, failed to receive them. Also, some 
officers gave out so many medals as to cheapen them in the eyes 
of the soldiers. Here is an example: “I noted that he had 
awarded 30 distinguished service crosses to a battery, of which 
only 70 men had been in action and even then scarcely under 
fire. Indeed, to my astonishment, almost the whole of the front 
rank were wearing crosses. The officer in command told me 
that he had been ashamed to announce these rewards to the men 
and to have to try to select certain specific acts for them.” 
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It was Napoleon who first used the official bulletin, so common 
to-day, for describing the course of the campaign and rewarding 
the soldiers, either by units or individually, for their gallant con- 
duct. The official history of the war offers another opportunity 
for rewarding good services. 

In addition to rewarding individuals, entire units, such as regi- 
ments and ships, should be rewarded by the government and the 
history of their actions preserved for future generations. The 
French General Desaix wrote: ‘“ Bonaparte never saw a regi- 
ment without persuading it that he considered it the best in the 
army. He often spoke to them and ever had something vigorous 
to say. He gave to each regiment magnificent flags on which in 
letters of gold appeared the names of the battles in which they had 
distinguished themselves. They added the words of praise uttered 
by their general. The 57th was ‘The Terrible 57th’; the 18th 
inspired the phrase, ‘I know you well 18th, you will beat the 
enemy’; whilst the 32d called forth the words, ‘I was easy in 
my mind, for the 32d was there.’ ”’ 

The English have realized the importance of keeping up the 
traditions of ships and regiments. There are many regiments 
in their army to-day which are over 250 years old, while they 
retain to-day the same names for their ships which were used 
150 years ago, there having been in many cases five or six ships 
which have’ borne the same name in succession. The Germans 
and the Russians have given great attention to their regimental 
traditions and one of the first things a recruit is taught is 
the history of the regiment. We unfortunately neglect almost 
entirely this important matter. Now that we have ships named 
after every state, why should we not go back to the good old 
names, Constitution, Constellation, United States, for our larger 
ships and use for the smaller ones Hornet, Wasp and Enterprise? 

Not only must the government support and encourage the 
military services, but the entire mass of the population must 
stand back of the government and by its patriotic actions put 
spirit into the services. Colonel Dodge describes the wonderful 
patriotism of the Roman people after the disaster of Canne: 
“The institutions and laws which gave Rome strength never 
demonstrated her greatness so well as now. The people which 
had created these institutions, which had made these laws, never 
rose superior to disaster, never exhibited the strength of character 
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of which the whole world bears the impress, so well as now, 
Not that among the ignorant there was not fear and trembling, 
but it was not the ignorant who made up Rome. The more 
intelligent and courageous element spoke with a single voice. 
The word ‘ peace’ was forbidden to be pronounced in the city. 
Mourning was limited to 30 days. Tears were prohibited to 
women in public. New energies were at once put to work. The 
entire male population above 17 years of age was enrolled. All 
mechanics were set to work to make and repair weapons. Old 
spoils hung in the temples were taken down for use. Naught 
but stubborn resistance to the last man was thought of.” 

Consider what must have been the effect upon the Prussian 
Royal Headquarters of the wonderful ovation given them by the 
German people on their journey to the front at the opening of the 
Franco-German War! Von Verdi, who was actually present, 
describes it as follows: “In spite of the great heat the journey 
went off tolerably well; only during the two nights it lasted, our 
rest was being continually disturbed by the noise which the per- 
petual singing of the ‘Wacht am Rhein’ produced. The news 
soon sped far and wide, that the train which conveyed our 
beloved Sovereign to the seat of war had left Berlin, and wher- 
ever this became known thousands and thousands of people came 
streaming, not only to the stations, but the crossings, and, in 
fact, to wherever a road led near the railway, all intent, even 
when the darkness prevented them from catching a glimpse of 
the universally revered monarch, on giving him a sign of their 
patriotic feelings by singing that stirring song, bidding him 
farewell, and sending their blessing after him.” 

The Japanese people in the recent war displayed the old spirit 
of the Spartans and Romans. The entire people responded to 
the call to arms with enthusiasm, and spared themselves no 
sacrifices. Mothers committed suicide when their sons were 
rejected for physical defects. Hundreds of volunteers answered 
calls which meant certain death. Many had their funeral rites 
performed before leaving for the front, and all who were taken 
prisoners committed suicide. 

On the other hand, there are many examples of the evil effect 
of the lack of patriotism of the people. Washington shows the 
state of our country in 1776: “If I were to be called upon to 
draw a picture of the times and men, from what I have seen, 
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heard, and in part know, I should in one word say that idleness, 
dissipation, and extravagance seem to have laid fast hold of 
most of them; that speculation, peculation, and an insatiable 
thirst for riches seem to have got the better of every other con- 
sideration, and almost every order of men; that party disputes 
and personal quarrels are the great business of the day; whilst 
the momentous concerns of an empire, a great and accumulating 
debt, ruined finances, depreciated money, and want of credit, 
whilst in its consequences is the want of everything, are but 
secondary considerations, and postponed from day to day, from 
week to week, as if our affairs wore the most promising aspect. 

“Our money is now sinking 50 per cent a day in this city 
(Philadelphia), and I shall not be surprised if, in the course of 
a few months, a total stop is put to the currency of it; and yet 
an assembly, a concert, a dinner, or supper that will cost three 
or four hundred pounds will not only take men off from acting 
in this business, but even from thinking of it, while a great part 
of the officers of our army from absolute necessity are quitting 
the service, and the more virtuous few, rather than do this, are 
sinking by sure degrees into beggary and want.” 

In the War of 1812 so unpatriotic were the people of all New 
England that they refused to furnish any militia, which was 
authorized by act of Congress, and officially called out by the 
President. The Governor of Vermont even went to the length 
of refusing to allow his militia to cross Lake Champlain to 
Plattsburg to check the British invasion of New York State. 
When the militia went any way, he issued a proclamation order- 
ing them all home. To this the officers of the militia responded 
with spirit: “‘ The governor’s proclamation is a renewed instance 
of that spirit of disorganization and anarchy, carried on by a 
faction to overwhelm our country with ruin and disgrace. Your 
Excellency’s object must be to embarrass the operations of the 
army, excite mutiny and sedition among the soldiers, and induce 
them, by deserting, to forfeit their wages. Distributed among 
the soldiers by your agent employed for the purpose, your procla- 
mation has produced no effect. They regard it with mingled 
emotions of pity and contempt for its author and as a striking 
monument of his folly.” 

In the Civil War our people acted with far greater spirit and 
the military forces gave far better service. 
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A striking example of evil results which lack of patriotism 
on the part of the entire mass of the people causes is shown by 
the conduct of the Russians in the Japanese War. General 
Kuropatkin writes with feeling on this subject: ‘ The whole- 
sale criticism pronounced on all ranks by the press, the abuse 
of the officers, particularly those in high command, together 
with the underhand efforts made to tempt the men not to fight, 
but to mutiny and kill their superiors, undermined their faith in 
their commanders, destroyed discipline and made the troops 
cowardly in action. Such a state of affairs was enough to dis- 
count all the efforts of the very best officers, and had the most 
evil effect on those who were already inclined to show the white 
feather.” The new troops coming to the front spread among 
those already with the army thousands of seditious pamphlets. 
The following is a sample: “Every victory that you win 
threatens Russia with the calamity involved in the maintenance 
of what the government calls ‘order,’ and every defeat that 
you suffer brings nearer the hour of deliverance. Is it surprising, 
therefore, that Russians rejoice when your adversary is vic- 
torious? ” 

This completes our discussion of the third task of the people 
in war. 

I have tried to show that success in war must depend, not upon 
a few great leaders or upon the army and navy, but upon the 
whole mass of the people. Unless they do their part, the military 
services can have neither men nor material nor be inspired with a 
proper fighting spirit. I have tried to point out in some detail how 
the people can do their part in winning success. What I have 
spread over many pages General Von Verdi tells in a few words: 
“ Thus we began the war full of enthusiasm for our Royal leader, 
certain of the justice of our cause, elevated by the unanimity and 
readiness for sacrifice shown by the German princes and the 
whole German nation. Convinced of the excellence of our army, 
with the most perfect confidence in the high advisers of the Crown, 
completely prepared in all respects, we entered upon the struggle 
which was to decide the future of the German people under the 
most favorable conditions.” 

If we were to change a few words in this statement to make it 
apply to a Republic rather than a Monarchy, it would describe the 
situation in which all patriotic citizens would like to see our 
country at the beginning of our next war. 
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THE WRECK OF THE U. S. S. DE SOTO 
By Captain Davin A. Hatt, U. S. C. G. (Retired) 





The loss of the U. S. armored cruiser Memphis, that was driven 
on shore at Santo Domingo City by a terrific ground swell 
August 29, recalls to my mind a similar misfortune that happened 
while I was attached, as acting ensign and watch officer, to the 
U. S. S. De Soto, flagship of the first division North Atlantic 
squadron, Commodore Charles S. Boggs, commanding. 


Asstracr. Wuicu Is AN Exact Copy or THE Loc or U. S. S. “ DE Soto” 


Sunday, Nov. 17, 1867. Midnight to 4a.m. At 1.30 made the land on the 
starboard bow and beam. At 3.10 made San Juan (Porto Rico) light bear- 
ing S. E. % E. distant about 18 miles. Moderate breeze from the east, trade 
wind clouds, sky clear, and bright moonlight. Moderate sea running from 
the N. E., ship pitching very little and rolling about seven degrees each way. 

W. Bupp. 


4to8a.m. Weather clear, very pleasant, fresh breeze from E. S. E., 
sky 6 clear, clouds cumulus. At 4.30 the town of St. Johns, Porto Rico, 
bore south distant about 9 miles. At 6.10 the Island of St. Thomas in sight 
right ahead. At 7.40 changed course to E. % S., sea smooth, rolling six 
degrees each way. A schooner in sight standing to the southward. 

JoHN BarreETT. 


8 to meridian. At 10.10 Inspection at Quarters. Standing in for the 
Harbor of St. Thomas. At 11.45 exchanged numbers with the U. S. 
Steamers Susquehanna and Monongahela. At 11.55 came to anchor in 
4% fathoms water and 15 fathoms of cable, starboard anchor, Reef Rock 
bearing S. % E., Christians Fort bearing N. W. by N. % N. and small pox 
hospital bearing W. % N. (p. c.). Weather clear and pleasant, gentle 
breeze from E. S. E., passing clouds from E. S. E., clouds cumulus and 
cir. stratus, sky 5 clear, sea smooth, rolling three degrees each way. 
Draught of water. Forward 13 feet 6 inches, aft 13 feet two inches. 

Davin A. HAL. 


Meridian to 4 p. m. Wm. I. Ramsey (1st Class Fireman) reported his 
term of enlistment having expired to-day. The American schooner Wm. F. 
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Dewitt arrived. At 1.30 p. m. H. B. M. ironclad left the harbor and 
stood to the eastward. At 2.30 got under way and came to anchor half 
ship’s length to the southeast with 25 fathoms chain to water’s edge The 
U. S. Steamer Monongahela got under way and steamed to the southward. 
Weather clear and warm, light breeze from S. E. Clouds cirro stratus, sky 
7 clear, sea smooth. Got out a stern kedge. At 2.35 U. S. Steamer 
Monongahela weighed anchor and stood over to Santa Cruz. 
TuHers N. Meyer, 





4to6p.m. Weather clear, warm and pleasant, light breeze from S, E,, 
sky 8 clear, clouds cirro stratus. At 5, mustered crew at quarters. 
JoHN Barrett, 


6to8p.m. Clear and pleasant weather, light breeze from S. E., sky 9 
clear and clouds cirrus. 
JouHN Barrett. . 


8 to midnight. At 8 p. m. hauled fires. At 11.30 moon rose. Weather 
clear and pleasant, bright, starlight, light air from N. E., clouds cirrus and 
stratus, sky 9 clear, seas smooth, lightning to the westward. 

Davin A. HALL, 

Examined and found to be correct. 

G. W. Sumner, Navigator. 


Monday, Nov. 18. Midnight to 4a.m. Weather clear and pleasant, light 
air from N. E., sky 8 clear, clouds stratus and sea smooth. 
Tues N. MEYER. 


4 to 8 a.m. Washed clothes and scrubbed decks as per routine. Sent 
marked boat in charge of Mr. Blauvelt. At 6.50 marked boat returned. 
Light breeze from N. E. and S. E., clouds cir., sky 8 clear and warm, sea 
smooth. 

W. Buop. 


8 to meridian. At 9.00 inspected crew at quarters and exercised the 
First Division at great guns; Second Division with single sticks; Third 
and Powder Divisions with small arms, and Marine Guard at bayonet exer- 
cise. Weather clear and pleasant, light breeze from S. E., sky 8 clear, 
clouds cirro cumulus. 

JoHN Barrett. 


Meridian to 4 p.m. At 2.50 experienced a very heavy shock of an earth- 
quake and at 3.05 the sea washed into the harbor about 20 feet high; water 
rose in the harbor from 8 to 10 feet. Called all hands to save ship. Let go 
port anchor and sheet anchor. Suction of water leaving the harbor parted 
both bower cables. Got up spare anchor and bent the end of starboard 
cable to it and let it go. Lost the kedge that was out astern and hawser 
tkat was bent to it. Started fires. Ship drifting all over the harbor and 
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swinging to all points of the compass. Water continually rising and falling. 
Washing in and out with great force. First and Second Cutters and Gig 
broke adrift from the booms. Vessel making water. Started all pumps. 
No indication of rise or fall of barometer or thermometer. Weather clear 
and pleasant, light air from S. E., and passing clouds from S. E., clouds 
cir. cumulus, sky 7 and 8 clear, sea (Ist two hours) smooth. Remainder 
of watch as above. When the first sea came in the sheet cable broke the 
hawse pipe and ship running over her cable. The chain split the water- 
ways from chock forward on port side to port cat-head. At the same time 
an iron spile wharf, bearing east of us while at anchor, was carried away. 
We swung in shore and struck bottom in 6 feet of water, and when the 
sea went out we were found over the broken piles, head in shore and star- 
board side to the wharf, two of which were driven through the ship: one 





hole about 1 foot under water, in line with the barges forward davit, the 
other under the magazine near the keel, starboard side. The third was 
reported just under the water line abreast of the starboard wheel. We 
made signals to the Susquehanna 138. She answered and sent telegraphics 
III9 and 6300. We made 1447. She answered and sent a boat to see if we 
needed assistance. Every vessel at the mouth of the harbor was in motion. 
Vessels at anchor outside, and under way were driven high and dry on 
Shore. A steam launch that was coming in the harbor at the time was 
upset and seen no more. Ship leaking badly. Both steam pumps just kept 
her free. Released all prisoners. In working the wheel the tiller band 
slipped round in the rudder head, but was temporarily secured by driving 
steel wedges between it and the rudder head. 
Davin A. HAL. 
Examined and found correct. 
G. W. Sumner, Navigator. 
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4to8 p.m. Hove up starboard anchor which was foul of the port chain, 
cleared it and hove up port anchor and steamed into the harbor. Came to 
anchor with both anchors, veered to 25 fathoms cable. Listed ship to port 
to ease the leaks on the starboard side. Had everything ready for getting 
under way again. Weather clear and pleasant, light airs from the S. E,, 
clouds cir. cum., sea smooth, keeping pumps going all the time. 
Tuets N. Meyer. 


8 to midnight. At 9.00 sounded the well. Found 5 inches of water. At 
9.30, 52, at 10.00, 5 inches, at 11.18 two light shocks of an earthquake in 
succession. At 11.30 5 inches, 11.45 another slight shock. At midnight 5 
inches of water in the well. Weather clear and sultry, light air south, clouds 
cumul, stratus, sky 7 clear, lightning in the N. W., the engine pumping the 
ship out. At 9.00 Wm. Foster, O. S., returned to duty by order of the 
Commanding Officer. 

JoHn Barrett. 

Examined and found correct. 

G. W. SuMNER, Navigator. 


The following is a more definite account of what happened 
during and following the earthquake, taken from my notes written 
at the time while the occurrence was fresh in my memory: 

Having received our ammunition at Fort Mifflin on Sunday, 
September I, we steamed out of the Delaware Bay, arriving at 
Key West, Florida, p. m. of the 6th inst. While in port the 
U. S. S. Lenapee, Commander John Irwin, and Don, Commander 
Ralph Chandler, arrived and departed, and after completing 
repairs to outboard end of surface blow pipe to main boiler, by 
means of a coffer-dam construction on board, as the pipe was too 
far below the water-line to be got at otherwise; on the 12th inst. 
steamed out of the harbor to westward, arriving at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, and anchoring just inside of the Island of Sacrificio in 
64 fathoms water on the 16th inst. 

While here, the Austrian frigate Novara, a commodore com- 
manding, arrived, and it was rumored that she was to take the 
remains of the late Emperor Maximilian to Austria. H. B. M. 
sloop of war Hic Niga-est arrived a few days later. The regular 
official calls and salutes were received and returned, and on the 
4th day of October ship was dressed and a national salute of 
21 guns was fired by all of the men-of-war in port, it being the 
anniversary of the Coronation of the Emperor of Austria. On the 
gth inst., Asst. Engineer Arthur Steel having died, was buried 
with all honors due his rank on the Island of Sacrificio. 
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U. S. Consul Sanlinere reported on board for passage to the 
United States. On the 15th inst. steamed out of the harbor and 
to the eastward, arriving at Pensacola, Florida, on the 2oth inst. 
Ship was quarantined but was granted pratic the 22d inst. and 
transferred the U. S. consul to the U. S. S. Glasgow. Under 
way and stood to the southward and eastward, arriving and 
anchoring off Mullet Key, Tampa Bay, Florida, on the 24th inst. 
E. Frankford, 1st Class Fireman having died, was buried on the 
Key. Here we remained until November 9 and on the foth inst., 
anchored at Key West, and on the 12th having filled our bunkers 
with steaming coal, we proceeded on our cruise, steaming to the 
northward of Cuba and between Turtle (or Tortuga) Island and 
Haiti, passing to the northward of Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. 

Nov. 17. At 3.10 a. m. made San Juan (Porto Rico) ; light to 
moderate breeze from eastward, trade wind clouds, sky clear. 
At 4.30 a. m. town of St. Johns bore south, and at 6.10 a. m. the 
Island of St. Thomas in sight right ahead. At. 10.10 a. m. stood 
in for the harbor of St. Thomas. Exchanged numbers with the 
U.S. S. Susquehanna, flagship of the North Atlantic squadron, 
Rear Admiral James S. Palmer, and U. S. S. Monongahela, flag- 
ship of the second division North Atlantic squadron, Commodore 
Simon Bessell. After selecting a suitable anchorage, as the 
harbor was strewn with sunken vessels and wreckage to the 
number of 72 it was reported, a result of the hurricane of the 
2oth ult., we came to with starboard anchor at 11.55 a. m. 
with 15 fathoms cable in 4} fathoms water, in the harbor of 
Charlotte Amalia, Ruper Reef Spindle (day mark) bearing S. } E., 
Christians Fort bearing NW. by N. 4 N., and small pox hospital 
bearing W. 4 N. At 2.30 p. m. shifted anchorage half a ship’s 
length to the SE., veered to 25 fathoms, on starboard cable 
5 fathoms water, near the West Indies Steamship Co.’s wharf and 
about 3 cable lengths from and inside of Ruper Rocks, which is 
a reef on the starboard hand on entering the harbor. Ran kedge 
astern with a long scope of hawser. Commodore Bessell, junior 
to Commodore Boggs, exchanged his blue pennant for the red, 
got under way and steamed over towards Santa Cruz. Dr. Charles 
Hawley and U. S. Vice Consul W. F. Moore came on board. At 
8 p. m. hauled fires from boilers for the purpose of cleaning and 
repairing. Weather throughout the day clear and pleasant; light 
air from NE., clouds cirrus and stratus. 
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Nov. 18. It has been a warm, sultry night, clear and pleasant, 
with light air from NE. At 12.00 meridian, it being my afternoon 
watch until 4 p. m., I relieved Mr. Barrett. At 2.30 p. m., was 
relieved for dinner, and at 2.50 p. m., etc., while at the table was 
startled by deep rumbling noise and trembling of the ship, as 
though she was shaking to pieces, causing the dishes to rattle and 
slide about. I could not account for it, for knowing that they 
were cleaning boilers, it could not be from the opening of the blow 
cocks or that we had been struck by a hurricane, for the sensation 
was much as though the vessel was being rapidly dragged over a 
rough, rocky bottom. The other officers had finished their dinner 
and had left the wardroom, and those that were not on shore liberty 
were enjoying themselves at will. I went on deck and after looking 
about and seeing the people on shore fleeing to the fields and hills, 
I was satisfied that it was an earthquake shock. I went below, and 
after finishing my dinner I returned to the quarter deck and took 
charge of my watch. 

My last cruise was in the U. S. S. Guard, European squadron, 
and as our principal port of rendezvous was Lisbon, Portugal, I 
was familiar with the history of the great earthquake and tidal 
wave that visited Portugal and that city in November, 1755, so 
was confident that after the heavy shocks, should we have any 
more, they would be followed by a tidal wave, so I kept a sharp 
lookout seaward. I did not have long to wait, for at 3.05 p. m, 
after the third heavy shock, the vessel commenced to swing stern 
to the entrance of the harbor and I saw this immense wall of 
water, and water leaving the harbor with great rapidity. I imme- 
daitely reported to the commodore who was standing just abaft 
of me, that there was a bore coming into the harbor. I rushed 
forward and ordered let go the port anchor. The commodore 
says: “ Give her the sheet, too,” which was no sooner ordered than 
done. The cables were double stopped and both upper and lower 
deck compressors hauled to. Called all hands, ordered steam. 
Lieut. Commander G. W. Sumner (navigator) relieved me of the 
deck (as Lieut. Commander Stillwell, the executive, was on the 
sick list) and instead of going to my regular station was stationed 
at the bells, and Acting Master Myers took the forecastle. It 
appeared like a solid wall of water without a crest or break when 
first sighted and until it struck soundings. Then it broke into a 
foaming mass, carrying everything before it. Closed all air ports 
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and called boat keepers out of the boats at the booms, no time to 
take them up to the davits. The suction of the water on leaving 
the harbor with such force parted both port and starboard cables, 
lost the kedge and hawser that were out astern, and first and third 
cutters and gig broke adrift from the booms. The sheet anchor 
dragging, we were drifting all over the harbor until finally the 
yessel took bottom ; cast of lead gave but one (1) fathom (6 feet). 
Got up spare anchor and shackled it to end of starboard cable. 
When the sea entered the harbor it struck us a little on the star- 
board quarter. We rose to it and were forced ahead with such 
speed that the sheet cable rendered through the double stoppers, 
lower and upper deck compressors, tearing the ringbolt, to which 
the bitter end was shackled, from the keelson and as it reached the 
upper deck compressor, a capstan bar was thrust through the ring 
of the bolt, bringing it up all standing. This caused the hawspipe 
at the knight heads to break in a number of pieces and the cable 
to cut through the waterways and covering board port side from 
stem to port cathead, where it finally brought up; let go the spare 
anchor. We discovered that the outer end of the iron pile wharf 
bearing east of us while at anchor had been carried away. We 
swung in shore and struck bottom, and when the water had left 
the harbor the second time we were left on the broken piles and 
bracing, head in shore, starboard side to the wharf, and in but 
6 feet of water. Three of the broken iron braces to the wharf were 
driven through the planking, one hole about 1 foot under water- 
line, in line with the barges forward davit; the other under the 
magazine near the keel, starboard side ; the third was reported just 
under the water-line abreast of the starboard wheel. The iron 
arms of the starboard wheel were sprung so that some of the ends 
of the oak buckets that had been forced against the side of the 
vessel had to be sawed off. The engineers department were clean- 
ing boilers and as the bottom and surface blow pipes to boiler were 
below water-line, as soon as the men were out, and henhole plates 
were on, they were being filled and fires started about the same time 
and it was just one hour and eight minutes from the time the men 
were called out of the boiler that steam was had and the engines 
were working to the bells. The vessel was leaking badly and 
water gaining rapidly in the hold. All steam and hand pumps 
were started. We signaled the flagship Susquehanna, lying 
more inside and not in such an exposed position, so she did not 
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receive the full force of the wave. A boat was sent from her 
to see if we needed assistance which we did not, as when steam 
was had the vessel was comparatively under control and was kept 
out in deep water, for after the first and heaviest of the tidal 
waves as the water was continually entering and receding, we did 
not take bottom. In working the wheel the tiller band slipped on 
the rudder stock but was temporarily secured by driving steel 
wedges between it and the rudder head. From the time we cleared 
the wharf and until the water became lest disturbed, we were 
continually revolving around and around as though we were in 
a whirlpool, swinging over can buoys and everything that we came 
in contact with. All vessels in the harbor though at anchor were 
in motion. 

A bark that was anchored just outside and a brig that was 
underway and just entering the harbor and shortening sail were 
both swept on shore and left high and dry until the next sea that 
came in, when the bark was floated off, but the brig still remained 
on shore. A steam launch that was entering from the outer 
harbor was pitched head first and was seen no more. A bark under 
sail about six miles off shore did not appear to notice the swell 
any more than the heavy rolling for she stood in and anchored 
just outside after the heaviest of the waves had subsided. 

About 8 p. m. the water in the harbor becoming nearer the 
natural sea level and the waves less frequent, and with very little 
force, we anchored further in the harbor. The weather during the 
day was clear and pleasant with light air from SE., passing 
clouds from SE., clouds cirro-cumulus, sky from 7 to 8 clear, sea 
smooth first of the day. The latter part tidal wave. Barometer 
steady at 30.01. Temperature 85 degrees. Clouds moving slowly. 
thus showing that the indications were for fair and settled weather. 

The day after when the water in the harbor had resumed its 
sea level, the carpenter was sent to measure the distance from 
sea level to cone of spindle on the Ruper Reef which was a double 
cone on a long iron spindle. All who were watching the tidal 
wave when entering the harbor agree that the crest washed just 
under and touched the lower point of the cone. The height meas- 
ured from sea level was 22 feet, 6 inches and as the water in the 
harbor had receded to meet the incoming tide, the wave when it 
first struck our quarter must have been some 45 feet high. 
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On the 19th inst., the gig, first and third cutters, were returned 
tous in a rather dilapidated condition, stove and sadly in need of 
repairs. The flagship Susquehanna sent us a 1960-pound anchor. 
Later we recovered our lost anchors. On the 20th we shifted to a 
better anchorage and came to in 6 fathoms water, the Ruper Reef 
spindle bearing SE. $ E. and the Fort on port hand entrance to 
harbor bearing S. } W. 

From November 20 to December 1, earthquake shocks were fre- 
quent, varying in strength. The ship’s carpenters were employed 
repairing damage to the outside of hull as much below the water 
line as the listing of the vessel would permit. Engineers depart- 
ment repairing and cleaning boiler, making spikes for repairs to 
hull, and repairing tiller to rudder. Submarine divers employed 
repairing damage to hull below water-line. The extent of damage 
reported by them was that two planks (the garboard strake and 
the plank above) torn off altogether from stern post to about 
10 feet forward and a great deal of copper torn off, hanging 
ragged and ruffled up; also the shoeing and 34 feet of keel 
knocked to port, hanging by the bent bolts and copper. No damage 
on the port quarter. Calked in large quantity of oakum and felt, 
nailed on 9 feet of sheet lead. Secured the broken keel to keep 
it from working aft, by bending the bight of a 43-inch hemp 
hawser to its forward end, leading each end of hawser, one end to 
the starboard, and the other end to the port guard, set them up with 
twofold purchase keeping a taut strain on them to keep it clear 
of the rudders. The U.S. S. Don was in and out of port during 
that time. 

December 1. Temporary repairs having been completed, we 
steamed over to Santa Cruz, anchoring in the roadstead of Fred- 
eriksted. U. S. S. Don was in port and the Monongahela was 
high and dry on shore where she had been driven by the same 
tidal wave that visited St. Thomas. U. S. Vice Consul W. F. 
Moore left the vessel. 

December 2, received from the U. S. S. Monongahela 27 sea- 
men, 25 ordinary seamen, 32 landsmen, 2 Ist class boys, 5 Ist class 
firemen, 7 2d class firemen, 15 coal heavers, and 15 marines. 

December 3, Second Asst. Engineers J. W. Horenberg and 
Habighorst ; Midshipmen B. S. Richards, J. N. Hemphill, A, B. 
Carter, E. Woodman, and C. V. Housel; also Third Asst. Engineer 
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H. W. Force, reported for passage. The four latter midshipmen 
were assigned to duty. Carpenter R. G. Thomas reported for duty. 

December 4. Vice Consul Moore came on board for passage 
to the United States, also Surgeon W. T. Hord, Masters P. F, 
Harrington and D. W. Mullen, and Ensigns T. A. Lyons and 
David N. Bell. At 8 a. m. underway and at 1.40 p. m. arrived 
and anchored at St. Thomas. 

December 5. The Danish Commissioners came on board for 
passage to the United States, Governor Edward Carstenson, 
Chamberlain His Danish Majesty Commissioner Extraordinary, 
Captain Hendemann, D. R. Navy, also Dr. Charles Hawley of 
Auburn, N. Y. At 11.45 a. m. underway. Homeward bound. 
Nothing of interest transpired during the passage north. The 
steam pumps were continually working on the bilge and kept the 
leak down on an average to 6 inches. 

On the 12th inst., at 1.35 a. m., arrived and anchored in Hampton 
Roads. During the forenoon, Commodore Boggs and the Danish 
Commissioners paid an official visit to the Commandant of the Fort, 
and at 5.30 p. m. Commodore Boggs and the Commissioners left 
the ship and took passage to Baltimore. 

On the 13th inst., transferred the sick to naval hospital. 

December 17. Underway and steamed to naval magazine. 
Discharged our ammunition, and at 11.20 a. m. made fast to 
Norfolk Navy Yard buoys Nos. 8 and 9, and at 12 m. warped into 
dry dock and delivered ship over to naval constructor. 

A number of changes took place from the 17th to the 3oth, I 
being among the last of the wardroom officers to be detached. 
Was but a few days waiting orders when I was ordered to, and 
joined the U. S. Bark Purveyor where I found the four watch 
officers of the De Soto, Acting Masters Budd and Myers, and Act- 
ing Ensigns Barrett and myself, who had been ordered to that 
vessel which was receiving on board all kinds of wrecking material 
to launch the Monongahela. 
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THE “ MONONGAHELA” AS SHE APPEARED ON Marcu 4, 1868, 80 FEET 
From WHERE SHE Was Lert, ON THE Quay, BY THE TipaL WaAYVE, 
HavinG Broken TurouGH THE LAUNCHING Ways THE Day OF 
LAUNCHING 
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U. S. Steam Stoop or War “ MononGAHELA” AS REMODELED 1873 
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THE LAUNCHING OF THE U. S. S. MONONGAHELA 
By Captain Davin A. Hatt, U. S. C. G. (Retired) 





Note—The U. S. S. Monongahela was thrown on shore at Frederiksted, 
Saint Croix, Danish West Indies, November 18, 1867, by the same tidal 
wave that disabled the U. S. S. De Soto at St. Thomas. 


January 11, 1868, the U. S. Bark Purveyor was commissioned 
at 1.45 p.m. at the Navy Yard, New York, Acting Master William 
Budd, commanding, Acting Master T. N. Meyer, Executive 
Officer, and Acting Ensigns John Barrett and David A. Hall (the 
four watch officers from the De Soto), Past Assistant Surgeon 
D.C. Burleigh and Past Assistant Paymaster D. B. Bationi. 

After completing our cargo, consisting of pigs of kentledge, 
lumber, chain cables of all sizes, purchased blocks from the largest 
sizes obtainable to the smallest, manila from 8-inch hawsers to 
9-thread cordage; crabs with 26-foot bars, hydraulic jacks from 
go tons to 10 tons capacity, screw jacks, air pumps and diving 
suits and apparatus complete, two scows and five additional boats 
for use of constructor’s party, in fact every conceivable article and 
material necessary for launching purposes. 

January 16, 1868, Constructor Thomas Davidson, Jr., U. S. N., 
with W. F. Noyes, Master Carpenter of the Portsmouth, N. H. 
Navy Yard, as foreman, 18 mechanics, 2 blacksmiths, 4 borers and 
I diver, all selected from the different navy yards, Chief Engineer 
J.Q. A. Zeigler, U. S. N.; Captain P. L. Pope, U. S. M. C., with 
17 marines reported on board for the expedition, and at 8 a. m., 
January 17, we were taken in tow by the navy yard tug and at 
12 meridian pilot and tug left us outside of Sandy Hook bar, made 
sail and stood to sea. 

Thursday, January 30, after the usual stormy winter passage, 
at 12 meridian made Sombrero Light House bearing SSW. 4 W. 
(pe) distant 13 miles, and at 1.20 p. m. passed the island, shortened 
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sail; at 1.43 p. m. leeward point of the island bore east (pc), 
distant 6 miles, at 8 p. m. hauled by the wind under lower topsails, 

January 31, at 4 a. m. kept off to SW. by S., and at 4.45 a. m, 
raised land off port beam; at 6.45 a. m. raised the island of 
Saint Croix bearing SSW.; at 11.50 a. m. came to in 7} fathoms, 
Health officer granted pratic ; at 5 p. m. underway and at 7.15 p.m. 
came to with starboard anchor 5 fathoms water, 30 fathoms cable, 
Frederiksted Fort bearing E. by S. (pc). Got out the two scows 
and five boats. 

The Island of Saint Croix is about 184 miles in length east and 
west and about 6? miles in its greatest width north and south. It 
has an area of 84 square miles and a population of 15,467; it isa 
hilly country divided up into numerous sugar plantations with 
some cotton, the highest elevation being about 1090 feet. Chris- 
tiansted is a small harbor on the east end of the island, but only 
available for light draft vessels. The principal seaport is the 
‘open roadstead of Frederiksted at the west end in latitude 17° 43’ 
North, longitude 64° 53’ West, about 34 miles from the NW. and 
24 miles from the SW. point of the island the coast line trending 
north and south, which makes a perfect lee (as the island is within 
the trade wind belt) for the harbor. 

February 1, we realized that we had returned to the island of 
shakes, for at 12.40 a. m. we were visited by two light earthquake 
shocks. Had an early breakfast and landed the constructor’s 
party. After mooring ship for safety, commenced discharging 
material for launching. 

It was a sad sight to see that beautiful vessel high and dry, 
heading north, her port bilge just on the edge of the quay which 
had a droop of some 4 feet to the sandy beach (Exhibit A) at the 
water’s edge, with a list to port made by the depth of her keel and 
dead rise, her hammock netting (or main rail) hanging so that a 
person looking over the off shore side could see but the sandy 
beach and sea below. The distance from the ship to the houses 
(Bay Street) was about 190 feet. | 


The constructor’s gang commenced at once on the temporary 


repairs of the vessel. Native laborers were employed both for 
shore and ship’s use in numbers as required from time to time. 
The damage to the hull by her rough usage during her escapade 
caused by the tidal wave was quite extensive. Rudder and rudder 
post broken, and metal shoe connecting rudder and stern post 
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gone, stern post broken below the propeller tube, keel and garboard 
strakes for 45 feet from aft forward, keel badly chafed and in 
places broken, and starboard bilge planking badly chafed, etc. 

Owing to the mechanics and crew being unacclimated, by the 
advice of the doctor and orders of the commanding officer, two tots 
of Saint Croix rum was served each working day, one on the 
return at 11 a. m. from the fore noon labor ; then they were allowed 
until 3 p. m. during the heat of the day for rest and dinner; and 
at evening another tot when they returned from their day’s work, 
which depended somewhat upon the condition of things, never 
earlier than 6 p. m., and oftener much later. 

After the repairs to the starboard bilge were completed, the 
hydraulic jacks from 10 to go tons capacity were placed under the 
port bilge and the vessel righted to an even keel (Exhibit A) to 
finish repairs to this side, after which the vessel was rolled over on 








Position oF Hutt: First, AS SHE WAs Lert ON THE QUAY BY THE TIDAL. 
Wave Listen To Port; Seconp, WHEN RIGHTED ON EvEN KEEL; THIRD, 
Listen To STARBOARD, ALSO, THE ROLLING Process TO RAIsE HER, AND HER 
PosITION ON THE Quay 


the starboard bilge, keel blocked up, then rolled back on port bilge, 
thus by repeating the process several times (as we had not power 
enough to raise her bodily) the vessel was raised to a height of 
26 inches and blocked up, the keel repaired and a section of four 
launching ways placed under the vessel. The propeller was 
unshipped, as the vessel was to make the passage home under sail. 
During this time the Purveyor’s crew and laborers were discharg- 
ing and rafting plank and heavy oak and pine timber on shore, 
landing what was not necessary for repairs to hull on a vacant 
lot (see chart) to the south of the village, for use in constructing 
the ways. 

February 16, Doctors Burleigh, Bennett and Marmion held a 
consultation over Paymaster Hoy and Ensign Ford, of the Monon- 
gahela, sick of yellow fever; quite a number of cases on shore; 
Acting Ensign Barrett on sick list. 
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February 17, finished with the temporary repairs and com- 
menced building the launching ways. Commenced discharging 
kentledge; rove off two 6-inch heavy purchases, 22-inch 3-fold 
blocks ; they were secured to the stem by a section of Mononga- 
hela’s cable, the ends passed round the fore and mizzen masts at 
the partners close to the deck with two round turns hitched and 
seized, then passed through the bow and quarter gun ports, triced 
up so that the forward inner block hung at the water-line and 
just outside and clear of the stem. The after one was passed 
around the stern, just under the counter abaft the rudder post, 
block hanging clear. Two crabs, with 26-foot bars, one forward 
so that the hauling part would lead clear of the stem, the other aft 
with the hauling part leading clear of the stern, were securely 
bedded on shore. These purchases were for use in case the vessel 
should hang on the ways. 





METHOD OF TRANSPORTING HEAVY ANCHORS AND CABLES 


The constructor’s gang commenced building a platform for the 
four ways. Planted the northern group of anchors for the 6-inch 
purchase, a 5705-pound anchor with 60 fathoms, 12 studded cable, 
and backed with a 5105-pound anchor with 30 fathoms of 1-inch 
studded cable, after which planted the southern group of anchors 
(Exhibit C), and connected the outer 22-inch block to the end of 
cable, lashing one of the largest and longest pine logs across the 
strap to keep the block above water and to prevent it from throw- 
ing turns in the purchases. The two scows (Exhibit B) were used 
for planting the anchors and laying the cable, taking half the 
cable to be laid in one, and the remainder in the other. They were 
lashed together by a long log extending across both gunwales of 
each scow, the space between the scows where the flukes of the 
anchor came up (the stock lying underneath and close to the 
bottom of the scow) were rounded off so that one part could render 
easily in slacking down the anchors. In running the long ranges 
of 150 fathoms of backer cables, we employed a shore lighter, 
which were taken in tow alongside of the scows with one-third of 
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the cable bighted down clear for running. The cables were ranged 
the whole length of the scows and paid out by use of two watch 
tackles. while one was in use in slacking out, the other was fleeted 
and hooked into the next bight. First there was run a 3-inch line 
with a kedge for warping the scows in position for laying the 
anchors and cables, to keep a taught strain on the warp in order to 
properly lay the cable. 

Washington’s birthday was celebrated by all the vessels in the 
harbor, and a national salute of 21 guns fired by the men-of-war 
and fort on shore at 12 meridian. Later, all flags were half-masted 
at the death of Ensign Ford. At 5 p. m. all of the officers attended 
the funeral with the exception of Acting Master Budd, in charge 
of the ship, and Acting Ensign Barrett, sick. February 26, Captain 
P. C. Pope, U.S. M. C., took passage to New York on a merchant 
vessel. 

February 28, having constructed a platform of heavy planking 
diagonally braced, 140 feet by 220 feet, with four sets of ways 
bolted to it (see chart), it was launched and towed to the M onon- 
gahela and connected with the inner section that had been con- - 
structed under the vessel. The blocking was graded, ways greased 
and sunk with the kentledge and the bilge logs and cradle fitted 
to the hull well braced and greased. 

March 4, at 1.04 p. m., was nearly ready for launching when 
two go- and a 10-ton hydraulic jack burst at the bow, letting the 
forward end of the vessel down suddenly into the cradle, the bow 
started ahead of the stern dragging the ground ways and cap- 
sizing the blocking that was under them; when the stern did start 
it went faster than the bow, and when about 80 feet from the quay 
broke through the ways, landing in 6 feet of water aft and 5 feet 
forward with a mass of blocking and broken ways under her and 
hogging with broken walles (Exhibit C). 

Divers examined the hull below water and reported it in good 
condition, the keel admidship about 3 feet, and forward and aft 
18 inches from the bottom, so there was no difficulty in getting 
timber under her to slide her on. Recovered all blocking and 
timber that was adrift, and divers sent up the kentledge that had 
been used for sinking the ways. 

March 6, heavy surf set in from the north’d, which stopped all 
work. The sea had broken out more of the blocking and ways 
and all boats were out picking up timber and casks that had 
broken adrift from under the counter, where they had been secured 
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aft to lighten the weight of the stern. The sea was so heavy that 
it broke over the Monongahela, and she pounded heavily, causing 
the ship’s bell to strike. Our vessel, the Purveyor, rolling 5° each 
way, was not able to do anything, and on the 8th inst. no one 
left the vessel on account of the surf. Wind light from the west- 
ward. On the oth inst. constructor’s party at work, but could not 
accomplish much on account of heavy surf. Light breeze from 
SW.; sea moderating. 

March 10, not able to accomplish much; light air from SE., rain 
squalls, thunder and lightning. 

March 11, unsettled weather with rain squalls, thunder and 
lightning, sea moderating; got a few logs under the vessel for 
hauling her over. Secured another set of Monongahela’s cable 
around the bows, the same as for the 6-inch purchase, and a cable 
leading through the propeller well clear of the stern post for the 
heavy inner blocks for an 8-inch purchase (see Exhibit C). Pay- 
master Hoy took passage in a Danish bark for New York. 

March 17, at 7.13 a. m. a very severe earthquake shock, water 
rising 4 feet in the roadstead ; had it risen a foot higher the Monon- 
gahela would have floated. The Purveyor swung 8 points (from 
SW. to SE.), several chimneys on shore were shaken down and 
one or two stone buildings cracked; the tidal wave receded 10 or 
12 times before settling to its original level. Receiving on board 
articles that were of no further use. 

March 20, Michael Butler, Landsman, died. Have finished 
placing 22 of the old broken ways under the vessel to slide her on, 
varying in length from 100 to 30 feet. Have planted a group of 
two anchors for each forward and after midship 8-inch purchases 
(Exhibit C). The inner 3-fold block secured to the stem and 
stern of the vessel and the 4-fold blocks secured to the cable with 
a heavy pine log lashed across the straps, the fall leading to the 
crabs (with the 26-foot bars) secured on the deck of the Mononga- 
hela, one at each pivot gun port. The 11-inch pivot guns with 
their carriages, one forward the other aft, were removed and 
crabs secured to the deck in their place (Exhibit C). Divers and 
mechanics blasting and cutting out blocking from under the vessel. 
The charges for blasting were put up in tin tubes about 6 or 
8 inches long and 1 inch in diameter. They were exploded by an 
electric battery; the diver would bore a hole in the blocking, 
insert the tube and stand clear. Some of the blasts were so heavy 
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that we could feel the shock of the explosion on board the Pur- 
veyor, which was moored some distance away. This was a long 
and tedious job, and it was not until the 16th of April when all had 
been removed. Picked up the Monongahela’s anchor that was 
lost during the tidal wave. Planted the last backer anchor in 17 
fathoms of water, laid 150 fathoms of 12-inch cable in shore ; made 
a bridle of 18-inch cable 75 fathoms to the north, and the other of 
1g-inch cable 60 fathoms leading to the south group for backers 
to the anchors for the 8-inch purchases (Exhibit C). The weight 
of the cable was taken with a single whip by men in the scow, 
two round turns passed and half hitched and end stopped back 
around the shank of the anchors by the divers. Water so clear 
that everything, even to a shell on the bottom, can be distinctly 
seen at a depth of 9 to 12 fathoms. Acting Master Meyer on 
sick list. 

April 2, got the first heave on the purchases, and with the aid 
of the six go-ton hydraulic jacks slung from the ships rail and 
placed between the outer end of six spar shores and ship’s side 
(see Exhibit C) the heels against the coral reef, the vessel was 
moved 3 inches. Continued blasting and cutting the packing 
from under the vessel. 

April 8, dressed ship and a salute was fired in honor of the King 
of Denmark, it being his birthday. Received two divers’ suits 
with pumps complete from St. Thomas; old suits worn out. 

April 13, at 2.35 p. m., waterspouts to the WSW., which passed 
off to the south’d ; clouds quite high. 

April 17, packing all out from under the vessel. Have been 
heaving on all four of the crabs, and with the aid of the six go-ton 
jacks have moved the vessel 44 feet. Parted the 18-inch cable 
of the after 8-inch purchase and the lashing of 40 turns of 24-inch 
manila to which the forward 4-fold 8-inch purchase block was 
seized to the forward cable. Also parted the 6-inch fall to the 
forward purchases. Repairs to the cable were made by knocking 
out the studs in the links of cable and joining them with a shackle. 
The forward block was relashed to the cable and the 6-inch fall 
spliced. 

April 18, moved the vessel 3 feet. 

April 20, moved 11 feet, shortened up the after 6-inch purchase 
by taking out 15 fathoms cable, secured the outer block and hove 
taught. During the afternoon parted the 6-inch forward fall at 
about 6 fathoms from the block on the hauling part, took a double 
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wall on each part (too wet to splice). Just at knocking off time 
parted the lashing to the outer after 8-inch purchase block. 

April 21, connected the 8-inch purchase block to the cable witha 
large 1%-inch anchor jewsharp instead of a lashing, and just at 
noon broke the jewsharp which was replaced by another of same 
size; finished repairs and commenced heaving and pumping on 
jack ; have moved the vessel a few feet. 

April 22, this morning parted the strap to the after outer block 
of the 6-inch purchase, repaired damages, and at 5 p. m. parted the 
1g-inch cable to the heavy after purchase ; have moved the vessel 
nearly 12 feet. 

April 23, during the night, as heretofore, a sand bank formed 
just outside of the hull, which had to be pulled over at the first 
start every morning. Repaired the broken cable by use of a 
shackle ; vessel moved 44 feet. 

April 24, vessel moved 5 feet. Afternoon lengthened and rein- 
forced the shores. 

April 25, at 4 p. m. shores ready for jacks, starting heaving; at 
7 p. m. have moved the stern 5 feet and bows 3 feet. Sunday 
no work. 

April 27 and 28, making fine progress, no accident. Lieut. Com- 
mander McGlensey of the Monongahela was married to Miss Mary 
Gyllick of Frederiksted. 

April 29, U. S. S. De Soto, Shawmut and Saco steamed out 
of the harbor. Vessel moving much easier and deepening the 
water. A big day’s work; no accidents. 

April 30, moved the vessel bodily 10 feet and would have done 
better had we not have been put back by the parting of 18-inch 
cable to the after 8-inch purchase, which was repaired by the use 
of a shackle. 

May 1, have moved the vessel but little to-day, for in the 
afternoon parted the same after cable again; repaired and hove 
taught just before dark. 

May 2, have got the bow afloat, and considering that we have 
had to restrap the outer block to the 6-inch purchase, reeve off the 
fall and shorten the cable by 15 fathoms, have done well. Sunday 
a day of rest. 

May 4, all day lengthening and reinforcing the shores. 

May 5, have moved the vessel but little, coming hard owing to 
the accumulation of sand. Danish sloop-of-war Dagmar arrived. 
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May 6, bows moving easily, stern hanging hard. At 2.15 p. m. 
U. S. Flagship Contoocook, Rear Admiral Hoff, arrived. The 
usual salutes were exchanged. Have been all of the afternoon and 
until 9 p. m. with six seamen strapping the 4-fold block to the 
after 8-inch purchase, that had been carried away during the fore- 
noon. Nothing in size available but the breeching to one of the 
i-inch pivot guns of the Monongahela. Commodore Bissell was 
loath to let me have one, as he stated that it was ordnance stores, 
but it had to be given up. The block was between 4 and 5 feet in 
length and one of the four of our 8-inch purchase blocks. They 
were originally intended for stretching a cable across New York 
harbor at the Narrows during our early wars. The ends of the 
breeching were spliced together, this forming a double strap for 
the block and the large heavy thimble turned in and seized off with 
2ai-thread hemp. 

May 7, moved the bow into 12 feet of water, stern still hanging. 

May 8, still have a heavy strain on all four purchases. Length- 
ening and reinforcing the shores for the jacks. The U. S. 5S. 
De Soto, Commodore Boggs, arrived. Discharged the diver for 
drunkenness and remaining out of the ship over night. 

May 9, doing very well to-day with the exception of parting 
the after 8-inch fall. Sunday, no work. 

May 11, the hydraulic jacks gave out, the shores having been 
lengthened 135 feet and reinforced to a width of 8 feet. Got all 
ready to shift the 8-inch purchase from the bow to the stern when 
she took a start in the afternoon and we kept her agoing, when 
at.9.50 p. m. she floated at last. The mechanics returned on 
board at 11 o'clock p. m. happy and full of rum, but very orderly. 

During the 101 days from February 12 to May 11 we have had 
the usual easterly trade winds varying from East by South to 
NNE. Ona few occasions we have had light breeze and variable 
winds from SW. and westerly. Trade wind clouds, generally 
smooth sea, with the exception when the trades have been well to 
the northward, then a heavy ground swell would set in from 
around the NW. point of the island. Fine weather with passing 
light rain squalls 43 days, and 58 days without rain. Barometer 
and temperature taken at midday, maximum barometer 30.30, 
minimum 30.21 ; thermometer, maximum 84°, minimum 73°. Fre- 
quent light, and but two or three days of heavy earthquake shakes, 
and on but one occasion a tidal wave. Eleven merchant vessels 
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arrived and departed with cargoes of molasses, sugar and rum, 
Seven deaths from yellow fever. 

May 12, at 8.30 a. m.a salute of 21 guns was fired from the fort 
in celebration of the floating of the Monongahela, which was 
returned by the flagship Contoocook. Secured main yard for tak- 
ing on board anchors and heavy material. Constructor’s gang 
repairing the wales of the Monongahela (that had been broken 
while launching) by sheathing the ship’s side with oak planking, 
calking decks and making what additional repairs were necessary 
to fit the vessel for the trip north under sail. Unmoored ship. 

May 13, hove up starboard anchor and warped to south range 
of anchors. We were until the 2oth inst. receiving on board all of 
the material, anchors, cable, lumber, etc., that was of any value. 
Took in the five boats and two scows and stowed everything ready 
for sea. Received on board the remains of Ensign Ford. The 
constructor’s party finished the repairs on the Monongahela at 
10 a. m. and brought on board all of their tools, delivered to the 
Monongahela her anchors and cables that had been in use for 
launching. 

We have been very fortunate, for are taking back with us all 
of our officers, crew, Constructor Davison and mechanics, with the 
exception of the two of the crew that died of fever which was 
caused by breaking their liberty and staying on shore over night, 
and the diver who had been discharged for drunkenness and 
remaining out of the ship, all in perfect health, which is due 
greatly to Dr. Burleigh, the strict discipline, keeping the quarters 
well ventilated and fumigating every week by using hanging char- 
coal stoves which when the fires had burned out, the hatches were 
removed and sufficiently aired before allowing the crew and 
mechanics to go below. Chief Engineer J. Q. A. Zeigler and the 
17 marines were transferred to the Monongahela. 

May 21, at 8 a. m. under way homeward bound, under all sail 
with weather studdingsails, low and aloft. After a pleasant pas- 
sage of 11 days we passed in by Sandy Hook and up by Staten 
Island with studdingsails set, shortening sail just in time to anchor 
off Bedlows’ Island, New York harbor, at 8 p. m. June I. 

June 2, discharged our ammunition and were towed to the 
Navy Yard, New York. 

This data is taken from my private journal which I kept from 
December 30, 1867, to June 5, 1868. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION * 
Prepared by Surceon W. H. Bett, U.S. Navy 





Problem: “ Derive and Discuss the Principles of Administration and 
show how best to apply them to service conditions.” 


SYNOPSIS. 
I. INTRODUCTION. 
II. DeFINITIONS oF KEy Worpbs IN THE SUBJECT AND OF THE TERM 
“ ORGANIZATION,” 
III. DERIVATION AND History OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA. 
1. The individual standing alone and sufficient unto himself. 
2. The individual losing identity in a maze of associated effort. 
3. The individual regaining his identity but co-operating with 
others in a common object. 
4. The impelling influences to changed conditions and the guide. 
IV. THe Evo_vep BroAp PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION. (THE PRIMARY 
OR CONSTITUTIVE PRINCIPLES. ) 
1. A single controlling authority. 
2. Subdivisions of delegated authority. 
3. Areas of discretion. 
4. A common object and general scheme. 
5. Inspection. 
V. Convitions Upon WHICH THE PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION DE- 
PEND. (THE SECONDARY OR SUPPORTING PRINCIPLES. ) 
1. The spirit of the administrator. 
2. Forms of ceremony. 
(a) Artificial aids. 
(b) Qualities of temperament, mind and habits of- conduct. 
(c) The spirit of democracy in relation to ceremony. 
3. Discipline—the impersonal attitude. 
4. Regulations and rules. 
5. The spirit of inspection. 








‘Except for slight modifications as prepared at and read before the 
Summer Conference at the U. S. Naval War College, Newport, R. I., in 


1913. 
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6. Consistency in policy and executive acts. 
7. Esprit de Corps. 
(a) Its meaning. 
(b) How it is engendered. 
(c) Its preservation. 
8. Publicity. 
VI. THe Art oF APPLYING ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES. 
1. The necessity of keeping the social-democratic idea in mind. 
2. The type of obedience desired and the manner of its attainment. 
3. Order writing. 
VIT. ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO SERVICE CONDITIONS. 
1. The narrowness of efforts toward efficiency. 
2. The department in relation to the fleet. 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Occasion seems to exist for an attempt to clarify and sys- 
tematize our ideas in this direction and to reach some acceptable 
conclusion as to the general nature of the fixed guides by which 
executive responsibility may most surely be discharged with 
success. The fact that military organizations are preeminently 
the most favorable fields for the exercise of such administrative 
principles as may be found to exist is perhaps sufficient justifica- 
tion for offering the considerations which appear in this paper. 
In the quest for information on this subject preliminary to its 
discussion I was greatly disappointed to find that little was avail- 
able. There were plenty of misleading titles in the indices con- 
sulted, but the books and treatises under the caption “ Adminis- 
tration” usually discussed “ Organization.” There is, evidently, 
considerable confusion as to the meaning and application of the 
terms or at least an unsatisfactory differentiation. I am not sure 
that in the following discussion I will not be guilty of the same 
confusion of ideas of which I am disposed to accuse others ; but, 
if so, it will not be the fault of Captain W. L. Rodgers, U.S. N., 


whose paper on the subject I have read carefully and consulted, 


frequently. Rather will it be explainable as concerning those 
points on the border-line of the subject where they blend almost 
imperceptibly into equally border-line points of organization. 

To be sure the question of ‘“ Administration ” is inextricably 
intertwined with that of organization for nothing that is not 
organized can be administered and nothing can be permanently 


organized that is not susceptible of administration. Yet the terms 
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are not interchangeable and should not be confused as they seem 
generally to be if many articles on these subjects are any criterion. 
In spite of this interrelation they are terms distinguishing distinct 
things and should be so separated in discussion. 

Nothing conduces to this end so much as to define one’s premises 
and it seems well, therefore, at the outset to express my under- 
standing of the key words as a basis for what is to follow. 


DEFINITIONS OF Key Worps 

2. The term “ Administration ” as comprehended in the subject 
of this paper and by which discussion will be guided may be 
defined as: ‘“ The act (or acts) of administering; direction; 
management; government of public affairs; the conduct of any 
office or employment ” (Century Dictionary). 

While the term “ Administration ” is defined as above, narrowly, 
it always carries with it the idea of accomplishing its ends through 
the mediation of agents of various degrees and numbers, accord- 
ing to the kind and size of the organization, in behalf of the central 
figure—the integrating factor—the coordinating unit who in turn 
represents the public directly. 

“The administration of government, in its largest sense, com- 
prehends all the operations of the body politic, whether legislative, 
executive or judiciary; but in its most usual and perhaps in its 
most precise signification, it is limited to executive details, and 
falls peculiarly within the province of the executive department.” 
(Hamilton, Federalist, Np. 72.) 

“Sometimes (however) the term ‘ Executive,’ which strictly 
means an authority which puts the laws in force is opposed to the 
term ‘ Administration’ which (as above stated) implies the per- 
formance of every other sort of immediate government act y 
(S. Amos, Sci. of Pol., p. 99). It is this latter meaning which is 
accepted for present purposes. 

3. “ Organization ” is the act of arrangement or an arrangement 
of related interdependent enterprises into a group with such system 
as will enable, and make it possible to compel, each to cooperate 
harmoniously with the others in the accomplishment of a common 
end, 

There are two processes by which organization is attained— 
Organization by accretion, 7. e., from without, as the growing of 
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separate things into one; organization by differentiation, 17. e,, 
from within, as exemplified in the biological development of the 
human race from a single cell. In the creation, upbuild and main- 
tenance of most institutions both of these processes are operative, 

Here we arrive at differentiation of the above terms by way of 
recapitulation. Organization is the substance ; administration the 
form. Organization is the instrument ; administration the method 
of employing it—the integrating, guiding and energizing force. 

Coming now to the term “ Principle” I find it defined in the 
Century Dictionary as: “ That which is professed or accepted as 
a law of action or a rule of conduct; one of the fundamental doc- 
trines or tenets of a system . Expressing it in another 
way, “ Principle is that on which something else depends ; and this 
both for an original law and for an original element” (Sir W. 
Hamilton, Reid, Note A, E, 5, Supplementing Dissertation) and 
thus we see that there are both regulative and constitutive princi- 
ples. It is only by very careful observation that we are able to 
extricate precisely the general law which is the expression of the 
regulative principles and yet it is the given task not only to do this 
but to apply them. 


” 


DERIVATION AND History oF DEVELOPMENT 


5. In the beginning, of which the pioneer period of the United 
States may be taken as a near example, each individual worked in 
his own interest and was all sufficient unto himself for the neces- 
sities of life. There was no relation or interdependence between 
individuals except as the family came into existence and supplied 
the source from which the administrative idea was derived, the 
male parent assuming authority. 

Then came the stage in development which was marked by an 
accentuation of ability in one or another of the personal enter- 
prises supplying the needs of life and this change was accompanied 
by barter. Pari passu with the extent to which it was possible to 
make such personal arrangements, attention to the barterable 
article subsided on the side of custom (patronage) in the interest 
of giving more time and energy to the production of a barterable 
commodity or the development of a barterable ability of its own. 
And so with the increase of population and the more complicated 
demands of existence specialization in the social body progressed 
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until each art or undertaking was represented by so many that 
competition supervened. 

Then came the union of forces to supply the growing demand— 
a banding together of units for complete production in themselves 
without interdependence other than in certain obvious economies 
to be mutually realized, such as common workshop and business 
representative. 

Following this came the division of the task among the mem- 
bers of the group wherein each unit of work constituted a part of 
the whole only and thus the idea of specialization was renewed, 
the size of groups increased, organization became imperative and 
administrative systems were required. But the underlying philos- 
ophy in the old system of specialization was laissez-faire. Each 
individual was left with the responsibility for doing his particular 
job practically as he thought best, with little or no help from the 
management. To-day a movement is on foot to bring the work- 
men—the individual out of this isolation and teach him to perform 
his part in accordance with the rules and laws of a science or art. 

6. By way of recapitulation we may construct a verbal triptych: 

First, the individual, standing clear, sufficient unto all his simple 
needs, but beginning to develop a special ability. 

Second, the individual lost in a maze of associated effort to meet 
communal requirements. 

Third, the individual regaining his identity in training his abili- 
ties to the point of highest efficiency, while at the same time indi- 
vidual effort is being welded—not merely in associated, but 
interdependent and cooperative work. 

Now that the last of these pictures is on the screen we will at 
all times in the extention of civilization have in our midst exam- 
ples of each one of these several successive steps in development. 

7. The impelling influences to changed conditions in performing 
the world’s work and meeting the growing demands and economic 
problems were increased efficiency and more rigid economy—the 
minimizing of waste, which were only to be had by the amalga- 
mation of similar but interdependent industries or enterprises 
into corporate bodies under one management, calculated to secure 
harmonious cooperation in the accomplishment of a given end. 

8. The principles of organization and administration have not 
been newly discovered ; they have been rediscovered as is the his- 
tory of so many other unwritten fundamental laws governing the 
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various relations in life. They were realized and given heed in the 
early Christian era and probably long before. Since then they 
have again exercised their influence and slipped into disuse beneath 
the surface of the bubbling caldron only to reappear and force 
themselves as a panacea to survival upon the struggling world. 

In only one type of organization have they held uninterrupted 
sway—the military, and from this civil institutions have frequently 
derived their inspiration when formulating systems of admin- 
istration. 

The growth and effect of administrative machinery are at- 
tributed therefore to the enduring truth of— 
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g. “What deep joy fills the mind of the philosopher when, 
throughout apparently inextricable confusion, he can trace some 
great principle that governs all events, and that they all show 
forth.” (Channing, Perfect Life, p. 109.) 

Successful administration is not found in “the personal or 
individual achievements of any one man standing alone and with- 
out the help of those around him.” It is found in that type of 
cooperation in which each member of an organization “ performs 
the function for which he is best suited (preserving his indi- 
viduality and supreme in his particular function) .... and yet 
is controlled by and must work harmoniously with other men” 
(Taylor). Such harmony of action, however, is not a happening 
of chance or without basis. It is assignable to a certain philosophy 
which has been wrought out of old knowledge so collected, ana- 
lyzed, grouped and classified that it constitutes a science. It is due 
to a mechanism, which has gradually evolved and each element of 
which is characterized a principle. Let us separate and examine 
the principles. 


THE PRIMARY OR CONSTITUTIVE PRINCIPLES 


First. A single mind in control from which the plan of action 
and the directing authority must emanate. 

Second. Subdivision of delegated authority in conformity with 
the branches of the organization. 

Third. The recognition of areas of discretion corresponding 
to subdivisions of authority but within the range of loyalty to the 
end in view (mission). 
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Fourth. The determination of a mission and the promulgation 
of a general scheme or plan for its attainment. 

Fifth. The exercise of a system of inspection. 

These are formulated in deference to the motives which study 
and experience show to influence men. It is true that laws for- 
mulated on such a basis, owing to the fact that the very complex 
organism—the human being—is concerned, “are subject to a 
larger number of exceptions than is the case with laws relating 
to material things.” And yet the above principles are sufficiently 
broad to give play to flexibility. Moreover, “laws of this kind 
which apply to a large majority of men unquestionably exist, and 
when clearly defined are of great value as a guide in dealing with 
men.” 

10. A Single Controlling Authority and Subdivision of Dele- 
gated Authority—The purpose of organization and administra- 
tion as shown under the history of the development of the idea was 
increased efficiency and greater economy and this could only be 
attained by concentrating under the leadership and harmonizing 
force of a directing centralized will. The provision for this office 
is the predominating feature of all modern organization and the 
administrative principle it represents is given place throughout the 
lower reaches of every organization. Each division and subdi- 
vision has its head, and the descent of authority and assent of 
appeal passes through the subordinate heads of each step in the 
organization from or to the highest executive authority in the 
institution, although the head of each division or branch exercises 
authority over the subordinates in his branch of the establishment 
to whom he entrusts the execution in detail of the separate task, 
in the general plan, assigned him. He also assumes responsibility 
for discipline and results within the field of his supervision, 
exacting obedience on the one hand and guiding the activity of 
his immediate subordinates in such wise as will contribute most 
surely to the realization of the object decided upon in accordance 
with the plan formulated and transmitted to his subordinates by 
the executive chief, which in turn is dictated by the policy adopted 
by the management in its deliberations. 

11. The object underlying this principle of administration is 
coordination and its mainstay is discipline. Having subjugated 
the spirit of subordinates to the influence of the guiding intelli- 
gence it remains to impose a common mission and advise as to 
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the plan for reaching the objective. In fulfilling the conditions of 
this latter requirement where many divisions and subdivisions of 
work are to be coordinated it may be necessary to go into con- 
siderable detail concerning the various tasks to be accomplished, 
even to the last link in the chain of administrative consequence. 
But in the distribution of tasks of progressively decreasing impor- 
tance a double precaution must be exercised that each subordinate 
in the system of organization is not charged with greater respon- 
sibility than he can efficiently supervise—nor yet, a task smaller 
than his capabilities. The one error of judgment defeats effici- 
ency ; the other defeats economy. 

When professional capabilities and professional character are 
at fault in a subordinate or if for any cause inadequacy to a rea- 
sonable standard of productivity develops and results fall short 
of expectations or needs, there are but two ways out of the situa- 
tion, depending upon the nature and degree of the shortcomings. 
Not by the meddling of a superior in duties which belong to 
another, but by instruction or by elimination of the inadequate in- 
dividual and the substitution of one more capable—instruction 
where removal is impossible or there is hope of developing effi- 
ciency, “ but for downright incapacity,” wilful refractoriness and 
conscious disloyalty “ there is only one remedy and that is removal 
from office.” In this connection, where it is merely a question of 
incompetency, there is opportunity and need for the practical 
application of the idea that relatively few individuals are utterly 
useless ; that every one has a particular niche in which he will 
work to the best advantage of himself and his employer ; and that 
often an individual is wrongly placed on the occasion of his initial 
employment. If an employee is inadequate in his first assignment 
it may be found that he will give superior service in a second or 
third position, and it is worth the trial in the interest of justice to 
the individual (that he be not condemned off-hand) and in the 
interest of human conservation and economy. 

12. Area of Discretion.—As seen, the scheme of organization 
provides for lesser leaders—heads of divisions and subdivisions. 
It is here that the opportunity for so-called areas of discretion is 
found and it is necessary in the interest of efficiency and economy 
that advantage be taken of that opportunity to give play to initia- 
tive, which can be a distinct asset. The theory of the necessary 
existence of areas of discretion lies in the fact that unforeseen 
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conditions and problems incident and collateral to the business in 
hand are continually arising in each branch of the work and must 
be met and solved without avoidable recourse to the higher admin- 
istrative head. It also lies in the fact that the methods to be 
adopted in accomplishing a given part of a common task should 
ordinarily be left as far as possible in the hands of the division 
head. There is sound reason for this on the side both of the 
superior and of the subordinate. In the case of superiors, while 
they may reserve the right to directly control as many details as 
they can efficiently handle, any undue interference in the field of 
responsibility assigned to subordinates absorbs their (the supe- 
riors’) energies in illegitimate channels at the expense of their 
proper duties and thus jeopardizes the effectiveness of the general 
system. Such action upon the part of superiors constitutes con- 
fiscation of prerogatives and misappropriation of time and abilities 
and energy. 

In the case of subordinates the consciousness that they are being 
held responsible for results alone and that their hands are free to 
direct the activities of their respective branches according to their 
judgment and ingenuity engenders a healthful sense of importance 
to the big end in view and inspires an interest and loyalty which 
are valuable assets of the institution. 

In the one case the central administrative hand is infinitely 
strengthened by confining himself to the conceded limits of his 
office. In the other case repeated interference from above damp- 
ens ardor and reduces service to pure perfunctoriness, if nothing 
worse. 

It is of course sometimes, in emergency, necessary to assume 
temporary control outside of the area of superior action which 
the administrator may have outlined for himself, but occasion for 
this should only arise in an emergency during the absence of the 
subordinate concerned or when the skill and reliability of a sub- 
ordinate are in question. 

Similar to the limitations of central administrative activity, the 
area of discretion of subordinates is also limited. It is limited 
to “the right to do right as you (the subordinate may) please ”— 
the right to act and exercise judgment within the range of loyalty 
to the policy and mission and plans of the institution with which 
he is identified. 
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13. A Common Object and General Scheme.—Here in turn and 
finally we come to the thing for which organization and adminis- 
tration are brought into being and perfected—a common purpose 
or a common object; the something of mutual concern in the 
interest of which cooperation is demanded. Herein is found the 
force that binds superior and subordinate. The underlying basis 
of liberty of action in subordinate positions is “ loyalty to the 
scheme and this of course demands that there be a scheme to 
be loyal to” and that the scheme be intelligibly communicated 
through all the ramifications of the organization. 

14. Inspection.—Inspection is a procedure upon which, as a 
stimulant, the continuous effective and guiding activity of the 
principles of administration in great part depend; and yet, as it 
is an important part of every administrative system it will be dis- 
cussed at this time and may itself be accounted a principle, as so 
much of success rests upon its proper exercise. It is one of the 
sources for the gratification of the “honor-motive ” in esprit 
de corps, to be discussed later ; it stimulates a persistent positive 
activity and defeats that otherwise progressive passive lapse from 
established standards of efficiency and economy ; it maintains the 
objective of the administration clearly before the members of the 
organization ; it constitutes a channel to publicity; it furnishes 
comparisons which inspire the manager to seek to improve methods 
and enable him to alter his standards of maximum and minimum 
performances, both for the individual and for the several branches 
of the organization; and it brings to bear on the administration 
a vision and understanding not dulled by the familiarity incident 
to daily contact with the subject or matter, but acute to defects and 
praise-worthy features alike and capable of discerning opportunity 
for improvement. 

15. The agencies of inspection are not limited to a formal office 
and none should be neglected. “ It is not enough for the head of 
a system of administration to express his resolution in regard to 
a proposed action” (Rodgers, p. 17). In addition the execution 
must be supervised to insure active fidelity to the plan and in small 
institutions the principal himself will be able to fill the office 
unaided. He must, however, always be a party (albeit an inde- 
pendent party) to the function of inspection and in this fact is 
emphasized the prerequisite that the administrator should be 
familiar with the technical details of his organization. 
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16. The condition of the relations between interdependent in- 
ternal branches of the organization and between those and the 
interested public; the periodic conference of heads of divisions 
together with the chief and their daily reports to him concerning 
unusual or important matters or occurences; the statistical com- 
parative study of other similar administrations; and the use of 
publicity are other forms of inspection automatic in their assist- 
ance to the administration. But, valuable as those are in their 
limited scope, none of the foregoing contributions to the principle 
of inspection relieve the urgency of the demand in large institu- 
tions for the exercise of the function by an inspection office or staff 
which shall be independent of the strictly executive branch and 
beyond the control of its subordinate members, and through which 
the administrator may keep in touch with every branch of his 
responsibility. 


ConpITIONS Upon WuicH THE PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION 
DEPEND 
THE SECONDARY OR SUPPORTING PRINCIPLES 


17. “ The mechanism of management must not be mistaken for 
its essence, or underlying philosophy. Precisely the same mechan- 
ism will in one case produce disastrous results and in another 
the most beneficent. The same mechanism which will produce 
the finest results when made to serve the underlying principles of 
scientific management will lead to failure and disaster if accom- 
panied by the wrong spirit in those who are using it.” (Taylor, 
p. 128.) 

Though this truism was thus expressed by one of the foremost 
exponents of scientific management, it is in its very neglect to 
give adequate practical recognition of the fact that scientific 
management has failed. Many of those using it have displayed 
too single-minded an interest in material ends—have regarded 
men as mere machines, and have too often overlooked the human 
factor involved, which, “as in everything, is essential.” Applied 
psychology is a closed book to them and to most administrators, 
and the continuance of this omission in the education and prepara- 
tion to handle men should not be permitted. In these bounding 
days of democracy and liberalism its neglect is a danger to military 
as well as industrial efficiency. The necessary existence of the 
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primitive sections of military regulations operates to remove 
incentive to study human material and suggests the desirability 
that as a partial offset to the tendency to neglect the nature of man 
the subject be given place in the curriculum designed to make 
officers. 

The Spirit of the Administrator—Laws, rules and orders are 
important and unadvoidable but they should be limited to such 
as may be absolutely necessary without tying the hands of the 
governed too closely, and human nature must be taken into account 
in their formulation. Too many rules produce confusion and 
invite disobedience and, moreover, rules do not of themselves 
accomplish good administration. The character of the adminis- 
trator determines that. The personal element comes in here and 
is reflected in the administration. The administration is the guage 
of discipline and the degree of discipline is the expression of the 
quality of the personal element. The wish and tendency of the 
normal individual is to do right and there is little fickleness about 
such a material thing as an organization. When affairs go wrong, 
therefore, it is very much more apt to be the administration—not 
the organization which needs improvement or correction. 

18. There are certain underlying conditions which emanate from 
the spirit of the man (administrator) upon which successful 
administration depends. This is shown not only in his bearing 
towards his subordinates and the manner in which he approaches 


the functions of discipline and inspection, but the consistency 


which he observes in his personal conduct and administrative con- 
trol of others. 

19. Forms of Ceremony.—The recipient of authority in any 
system of administration must not be left unaided in that authority. 
Reference is not here made to rules and regulations, which should 
only be employed as a last resort, but to moral force which is ex- 
pressed in the widely observed influence of one man over another, 
based on a conception of greater ability in one by the other—an 
unconscious intellectual assent to superiority, and which is pre- 
served by certain forms of ceremony tending to exalt the prestige 
of the executive head—some, the outward show, well recognized; 
the nature of others less appreciated. 

20. The former consist of artificial aids—the stringent pre- 
scription of forms of respect in military life such as differences in 
uniform, the salute and the guard of honor, and in civil life the 
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etiquette and courtesies demanded of one (the effect of which is 
sometimes enhanced by little difficulties of access) in his inter- 
course with an official superior. These are not vain show. They 
are customs, the observance of which is obedience in spirit and 
“they conduce to discipline as conventional good manners . ; 

21. The other forms of ceremony which are conditions to the 
continued operation of the dormant administrative principles in- 
volve—qualities of temperament, such as patience and self-con- 
trol; qualities of mind, such as consistency, self-reliance and a 
lively sense of justice; habits of conduct, such as dignity and re- 
serve of bearing, though not stripped of “the amenities of cor- 
diality or the cultivation of good cheer ” within proper limits ; and 
the practice of keeping one’s own counsel to the extent at least 
that one’s deliberations, doubts and official acts may not fall “ un- 
necessarily under the scrutiny of one’s subordinates.” There 
should be no appearance of seeking approval or of dependence 
upon the views of subordinates, although encouraging them to 
express their opinions. The aim should be rather, to lead them to 
seek advice and to regard the administrator’s invitation to share 
his counsel as a privilege ; to develop that mutual confidence—the 
feeling that they are all working for the same end and will share 
in the results—which should exist between a leader and his men. 

Every administrator of large institutions who does not come 
directly in contact with a majority proportion of the personnel, 
particularly the lower ranks must be careful in what manner he 
indicates his disposition of kindliness toward them. It is to be 
presumed that he will at least deal with them along the line of 
plain justice. His personal and official acts at the beginning should 
demonstrate his intentions and his consistency in that direction 
should be a matter of course. There should be no demagogic 
appeal for popularity by an offer to adjust all difficulties. The 
assurance is but “a flash in the pan ” in the direction of promoting 
contentment. The attempted execution of the promise breeds 
unrest and ultimately discontent—the very opposite to what was 
intended. But this is not all. The offer is translatable into an 
invitation to insubordination, which, in the first accounting, brings 
trouble and difficulties in the path of those upon whom he depends 
for the efficiency of the subdivisions of the organization and, in 
the last accounting, brings trouble and ignominy upon himself— 
if not because of the failure of his administration, then because he 
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is brought face to face with the impossibility of redeeming his 
promise—because sooner or later he is discovered as unable to 
stand with his head straight and his hands clean by the test of his 
own estimate of a “ square deal.” In one grand stroke such a man 
announces himself a panacea for all ills and little ills at that, which 
increases their number, when he might to more purpose leave 
some of these little ills for the subordinate leaders to straighten 
out and fair infinitely better in so doing. “ You can fool some of 
the people all of the time and all of the people some of the time 
but you can’t fool all of the people all of the time.” To an- 
nounce such a purpose as that of which I have been speaking may 
be justified in politics but it is hardly far seeing honesty or con- 
ducive to continued smooth running in an administration. 

22. These ceremonial elements and ceremonial “ don’ts ” indis- 
pensable to successful control of an organization represent the 
spirit and are inseparable from the practical form of the function. 
They may seem at variance with the prevalent spirit of democracy, 
but there is that within the human nature of everybody, no matter 
what his station in life which is favorably excited by a certain 
degree of pomp and show, and when this is governed by tact and 
discrimination (without bombast) it may be exercised effectively 
within the bounds of toleration and well short of resentment by 
even the strongly socialistic. The differentiation of self need not 
be obtrusive and while preventing that fatal suspicion among 
subordinates that the leader is no better than they, it “ Secures an 
ascendency which would not otherwise be procurable.” 

23. Discipline —As for discipline, no individual can afford to 
shy at it and no institution, however democratic, can neglect it. 
Neither the individual nor the group can succeed without it. The 
word is popularly and erroneously supposed to mean the sacrifice 
of private judgment—of a conceived right to do as one pleases. 
What it really means is a full-grown will-power (one of man’s 
greatest, but most neglected, possessions), self-control, and a fit- 
ness to live and work among one’s kind, and it constitutes the basis 
of that team-work which accomplishes big results, in that it makes 
it possible for each individual to contribute his full quota to the 
general prosperity. The impersonal attitude of mind toward of- 
fenders in the exercise of disciplinary authority is extremely im- 
portant—not only as being the proper attitude, but as a means to 
easing discipline and robbing punitive measures of their undesit- 
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able sting. Most men who dance are willing to pay the fiddler 
when their attention is called to the debt, but in inflicting punish- 
ment it should be done with the idea of teaching a wholesome 
lesson and in such a way as to deny the victim any possibility of 
raising the thought that authority is arbitrary and tinged with 
animus or of engendering a lingering sense of resentment and 
an idea of persecution. Past offences cannot be corrected ; future 
offences can he prevented. Punishments should be awarded solely 
to minimize the recurrence or commission of the same or similar 
offences by the same or other individuals. 

24. Regulations and Rules——The administrator’s relation to the 
established order, and rules and regulations necessary in any man- 
agement of affairs exhibits the rational of the impersonal attitude 
of mind. He is not the government or the management (the 
Board of Governors or Directors in a corporation). He is but the 
representative thereof—in such rules as he may promulgate him- 
self by virtue of authority vested in him as well as in those placed 
in his hands as from higher authority. In the first case his rules 
are in behalf of the management as certainly as if prepared by 
the management itself. Such rules as soon as established become 
the rules of the management, whether specifically approved by it 
or not and any infraction of them constitutes an offence against 
the government or management and not an offence against the 
person of the administrator. It is true that some offences are so 
flagrant that the emotion of anger is difficult to control, but anger 
has no place in the official relation of an administrator and his 
subordinates and it had better be given opportunity to subside 
before punishment is adjudged if justice is the aim. “ It is easier 
to maintain law and order where men look upon the law as a 
friendly guide than where they see in it only brute force.” 

25. The Spirit of Inspection—Among many individuals the 
duty of inspection seems to inspire in them a new and strange 
spirit—new in the sense that it is abnormal to the degree of being 
antagonistic to their native feelings for fellow officers; strange 
in that they seem to be burdened with the necessity of unearthing 
some culpable error or omission, instead of looking for evidences 
of efficiency and taking note of the features in which there seem 
opportunity or the possibility of improvement. They seem to 
become possessed of the idea that the fulfillment of their task— 
the mark of their efficiency in the duty imposed is unfavorable 
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criticism. They make their office an unpleasant instead of a 
grateful duty—a thankless instead of a helpful duty—a source 
of irritation instead of an encouragement. It all depends upon the 
attitude of mind in which the duty is undertaken and the tasks 
approached—the interpretation of the purpose of the office, 
whether or not it is a successful inspection and an element in 
fostering administrative cohesion and loyalty. In the one case 
it puts the head of an administration and all under him (in the 
field to be inspected) on the defensive and resistent in the direc- 
tion of the inspector’s inquiry. In the other case it brings to the 
inspector’s assistance the cooperation of the inspected and an 
openness and frankness in all matters of concern to the inspector. 
Such a reception would be accorded because of the hope of de- 
riving the benefit of an eye fresh to the task of ferreting out 
defects overlooked by the too familiar eye of those who are con- 
stantly on the ground and therefore without perspective—because 
of the hope of eliciting approval or suggestions for improvement. 
It is the larger view which should be taken by the inspector and 
he will then find himself in the best strategic position to carry 
out all the requirements—even the disagreeable, if so they be— 
of his office. 

26. Consistency in Policy and Executive Acts——There can be 
no question of the importance of consistency—in policy and execu- 
tive acts—to successful administration. [Efficiency to the extent 
that it rests upon contentment and sound progress cannot be 
secured without consistency for that idea reflects certainty of aim 
and brings mutual understandiag, which is at the bottom of 
cooperation. It makes little difference what a given policy may 
involve; if consistently followed, progress and development are 
inevitable. It makes little difference how rigid the discipline—how 
taut the ship; if the discipline is consistent, it will be a happy in- 
stitution—a happy ship. [Everything is run to-day as it was 
yesterday and will be to-morrow and all hands know what to 
expect. At all times everybody knows what can and what can- 
not be done-—what is expected of him and what somebody else 
will do, and can adapt himself accordingly. 

27. Esprit de Corps.—Thus far the physical and intellectual 
and moral elements, the latter as far as the principal is concerned, 
constituting and supporting administration have been briefly dis- 
cussed. There remains to be considered the collective moral 
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element represented by the personalities of the subordinate mem- 
bers of the organization—the agency by which the administrative 
system is vitalized. The moral element exerts a most important 
influence for weal or woe, but usually the former under normal 
conditions and when the natural spirit of men is not perverted by 
extraneous interference. It is esprit de corps or, in psychology, a 
force known as “ motor-activity ”—‘“the self organization of 
groups ” which lies at the bottom of this collective moral element. 
Itis the primitive disposition commonly manifested among men in 
association—*‘ the blest tie that binds,” and has everywhere de- 
yeloped a code of “ unwritten law and traditions more potent than 
statutes and regulations in welding into a consistent whole the 
somewhat incongruous elements” that go to form any organi- 
zation such as a large industrial institution or the army or the navy. 
“It means a revival of the principle of cooperation as against the 
principle of competition ”—of unity of effort as against “ the dis- 
rupting tendencies of opposing or selfish interests »—and is ex- 
hibited in the movement which is tending naturally towards in- 
tegration, federation and scientific management. 

It does not embrace trade unionism which is essentially arti- 
fcial—nor is it in any sense altruistic. Dr. Colin Scott argues, as 
abstracted by Ward,’ that “ the every day experience of life shows 
that the efficiency of a man as a social animal or as the member 
of acommunity depends less upon his individual attainments than 
upon his power of adapting himself to his social environment.” 

Within well-recognized bounds the cult of individualism is 
important as a stimulus to the fullest development of the best 
possibilities of one’s native characteristics and capabilities, but it 
loses its value and means worse than nothing if it goes too far 
and does not in the end make for a more intelligent and har- 
monious collectivism—if it becomes translated into license and 
fails in deference to that essential community force which tends 
to hold every one in some relation to others and makes one’s 
tvery act of greater or less negative or positive consequence to 
one’s associates. 

28. Esprit de corps is engendered by two motives, subscribing 
to the above observation—the desire to perform efficient service 


*Ward, The Psychological Bases of Esprit de Corps, United Service 
Magazine, N. S. 40, p. 300. 
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to one’s group and the desire to receive appreciation. If, as has 
always been recognized, esprit de corps is an enormous power in 
the interest of efficiency, binding associated individuals closely to 
each other and to the organization, and if the desire to do and the 
“honor-motive” are the two great motor-activities leading to 
esprit de corps, then those two motives should be planted and 
stimulated in the microcosm of every organization as valuable aids 
to their effective administration. 

29. But when developed through the agency of these motives 
how is esprit de corps to be preserved? Even in this subtle com- 
modity the principle of reciprocity—the give and take of life—is 
operative. The benefit of esprit de corps is an unconscious con- 
tribution to the welfare of the organization at the hands of the 
organization’s collective membership, yet the “ sympathy, en- 
thusiasm, devotion and jealous regard for the honor of the body as 
a whole ” which it implies must be paid for. This is best done with 
the strengthening sustenance (also subtle) of kindly, though in 
no sense patronizing, attention by the administrator to the interests 
of the individual members, lest esprit de corps become trans- 
muted into the trade union spirit. It must be nourished by a 
gratification of the underlying motives to its origin and by tangible 
benefits appearing to emanate and actually emanating directly 
from the increased efficiency. It must be nourished by such a 
manifest personal concern for the happiness, contentment and 
progress of the men as will offer a helping hand, should occasion 
require, and lead the individual to feel that he is an important 
part of the whole and a partner in its success. 

30. Publicity, as another condition upon which the continued 
activity of the principles of administration depend, ranges itself 
with esprit de corps. Esprit de corps is not devoid of the possi- 
bilities or even likelihood of fault and it may operate against 
efficiency unless carefully watched. It is the dangerous dispo- 
sition it embodies, as a reflection of the perfectly proper adminis- 
trative protection of individuals, to view loyalty in too personal 
and narrow a manner and to shield the unworthy, which must be 
guarded against. The influence of publicity serves this purpose. 
Publicity of one sort or another helps to place the object of our 
loyalty in relief and give it perspective so that false esprit de corps 
becomes discernible and the threatened injury to the cause, in 
which all must share, is made clear. 
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Tue Art or ApepLyING ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES 


31. The fundamental principles of administration although 
derived from military institutions are applicable to all kinds of 
human activities, from our simplest individual acts to the work of 
our great corporations, which call for the most elaborate coopera- 
tion—even to all social activities. The theory of their application 
is based upon the idea of unquestioned authority on the one hand 
and willing subordination on the other, with hearty cooperation 
throughout. This theory is just beginning to be understood while 
the function itself has been a gradual evolution over a long period 
of years. However, be this as it may, no administrator can afford 
to overlook the social democratic tendency of the times, which 
grafted on the long existing spirit consequent upon “ the doctrine 
of the political equality of all men” makes his task more delicate. 
He must be sensible of the real existence of this tendency as 
something to be reckoned with and adjust his methods accordingly. 
It is in this indirect way and to this extent only that cognizance 
can be given to the prevailing idea of social-democracy in admin- 
istrative operations, for its principles cannot be harmonized with 
the paramount principles of administration—the dominance of one 
directing power with its counter requirement, obedience. Autoc- 
racy in administration alone insures permanent efficiency—autoc- 
racy tinctured with an enduring sense of its many sided obliga- 
tions to others—not intoxicated with a consciousness of its power, 
and any refractory or unsympathetic spirit should be cut out 
summarily in its incipiency—not as a punitive act, denying the 
tight of opinion to others, but as a preventive measure—a measure 
calculated to preserve harmony and insure cooperation—a measure 
in the interests of the unimpeded execution of the task. The idea 
of democracy may come into being and be properly conceded a 
place outside and above the administrative head—namely, in the 
authority which outlines the policy to be preserved and the objec- 
tive toward which the whole organization directs its energies. 

32. “ Only the man who himself knows how to obey, who has 
learnt from personal experience how grievous an inopportune or 
superflous order can be, and how inexpressibly hard it is, in such 
a case, to resist the impulse to revolt—only such a man will avoid 
blunders when he is himself in a position of command.” (Von 
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Sphor).* The art of command is to elicit a cheery and willing 
obedience ; not to compel a slavishly servile obedience. “ It is 
the first alone which conduces to happiness . . . ., insures a firm 
unshaken discipline, and inspires men.”’ So act as to rob obedience 
to an order of any semblance of servile submission, and this is 
best done by indoctrination. Orders must not be thinkingly or 
unwittingly used as a means to magnify one’s own importance 
and when necessary they should be unobjectionable in both matter 
and manner. Moreover, no more orders than are absolutely essen- 
tial should be issued, for unless heed to this injunction is given 
all independence, all initiative and all love of responsibility, so 
valuable in subordinates, will be killed. 

33. Like the disposition to feel that nothing can go on without 
an order, any fondness for domineering must be checked, as this 
“leads to tyranny and incites insubordination.” “ What is 
wrong must be reproved, but not severely, not sharply, not in the 
form of censure, and an equal readiness to praise must be shown.” 
“No man likes to be severely found fault with (particularly in the 
presence of others) but everybody is willing to accept instruction 
and does better another time. The man who has cause to fear 
fault finding forswears initiative .... and plays safe or keeps 
in the background.” 

34. With regard to order writing, “every superior that finds 
he has been misunderstood should first look for the fault in him- 
self (s).°: The superior may know well enough what he wishes 
to order, but the question is: Do his words adequately express the 
idea—does his order convey his intent clearly and concisely? No 
one can edit one’s own expressions even in moments of quiet and 
leisure and much less so at times of stress and excitement. 


” 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO SERVICE CONDITIONS 


35. In the past we have striven for efficiency in isolated features 
of the navy’s concern—gunnery, engineering, etc., but we have 
only recently begun to act upon the recognized importance of the 
larger questions of so shaping our administrative methods that 
they will efficiently meet the requirements of any situation of 
peace and war without need to modify. We can see and feel the 
waste of material things. We are less sensitive to the intangible. 


* Von Sphor, The Art of Command, Journal of the Royal Service Insti- 
tute, Vol. 53, 1909, p. 56. 
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The appreciation of these latter calls for “an act of memory, an 
effort of the imagination.” Yet we must fully bring ourselves to 
and never neglect the realization of the important fact that the 
administration of any organization which must be capable of its 
greatest effort in emergency and which does not lend itself im- 
mediately to the purposes for which that organization exists is 
almost worse than no administration at all, for any change 
entails—not only the precipitate learning of the new but the un- 
learning of the old to which the personnel have become accus- 
tomed, and, also, stirs into activity an unconscious opposition to 
making changes in methods and habits—that conservatism which 
is latent in human nature. 

This broad statement is intended to encompass both the idea 
of the persistence of habit and the attending sluggishness of 
counter motor activity and also that sensitiveness, which Mahan 
has designated and qualified by the adjective “military.” In 
referring to British naval policy he says, “ Whether the essential 
unity of scope in naval action east of Suez should receive recog- 
nition by embracing Australia, China and India under one general 
command, with local subordinates, is a question administrative as 
well as strategic. As military policy it has a good side; for com- 
manders previously independent do not always accept, ungrudg- 
ingly the intrusion of a superior because of emergency of war. 
Military sensitiveness cannot prudently be left out of calculations. 
There would be benefit also in emphasizing in public consciousness 
the essential unity of military considerations, which should domi- 
nate the dispositions of the fleet. Non-professional—and even 
military—minds need the habit of regarding local and general 
interests in their true relations and proportions. Unless such cor- 
rect appreciation exists it is hard to silence the clamor for a simple 
local security, which is apparent but not real, because founded on 
a subdivision and dissemination of force essentially contrary to 
sound military principle.” (Mahan, Retrospect and Prospect, 
p. 202. ) 

36. The matter of naval administration is intimately related to 
the international policy of the government, and with the extension 
of our national interests, which involve a widening international 
horizon, the importance of the navy to our national welfare grows. 
It is further demonstrable “that as commerce is the engrossing 
and predominant interest of the world to-day, so in consequence 
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of its acquired expansion, oversea commerce, oversea political 
acquisition, and maritime commercial routes are now the primary 
objects of external policy among nations. The instrument for 
the maintenance of policy directed upon these objects is the navy 
of the several states ; for, whatever influence we attribute to moral 
ideas, which I have no wish to undervalue, it is certain that, while 
right rests upon them for its sanction, it depends upon force for 
adequate assertion against the too numerous individuals or com- 
munities who either disregard moral sanctions, or reason amiss 
concerning them.” (Mahan, Retrospect and Prospect, p. 149.) 

37. The navy, which is so intimately connected with all this 
reasoning, means but one thing—the fleet—and the fleet in the 
present stage of civilization is the strong right arm of diplomacy. 
Its effectiveness as such depends upon its administration. Or, to 
put it another way the strength of the navy is not the fleet in 
being—its unit and numerical strength entirely, but also the man- 
ner of its distribution and administration, and this expresses the 
most important duty of the head of the organization (all other 
branches of the service being adjuncts to the fleet), who as a 
cabinet officer is presumably in touch with the international 
policy of the government. The Secretary of the Navy is adminis- 
tratively a person of great authority and influence and while he 
may not be able to fix the physical strength of the naval forces, 
the strength of the navy administratively is unlimited, except by 
the extent of his knowledge of the condition of our international 
relations and the military sagacity of his advisers. In this connec- 
tion Mahan says, “ The distribution of mobile forces, military or 
naval, is subject to great variation, owing to changes of circum- 
stances. Nevertheless, at any one historical moment, of peace or 
war, the question also admits of an approximate fixed determi- 
nation, general in outline, but not therefore necessarily vague. 
This conclusion should be the outcome of weighing the possible 
dangers of the state, and all the various factors—political, com- 
mercial and military. The disposition thence adapted should be 
the one which will best expedite the several readjustments and 
combinations that may be necessitated by the outbreak of various 
particular wars, which may happen with this or that possible 
enemy.” (Mahan, Retrospect and Prospect, p. 140.) 

38. The best possible in this direction and the maintenance of 
the fleet in highest state of efficiency represents the paramount 
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administrative duty of the department in its relation to the or- 
ganized forces afloat, for it must be evident that to just the extent 
by which the disposition of our forces is governed by sound 
strategic judgment will the navy meet the tactical requirements 
which arise from time to time and of which the outbreak of war 
may itself be one. What the department’s other administrative 
functions in relation to those forces and to those divisions and 
subdivisions of its work ashore may be, and how they may specifi- 
cally be best carried out is subject matter for others to discuss. 
Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that the enunciated principles of 
administration and those conditions upon which, it is conceived, 
they depend will guide in all operations within the purview of the 
Navy Department. 


Damiani 
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OUR NAVY AND THE WEST INDIAN PIRATES 
(CONTINUED) 
A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 


3y Rear ApmiraL Caspar F. Goopricu, U. S. Navy 





The Foreign Relations Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, on May 19, 1824, bore official witness to the excellent work 
of our ships in the West Indies and to the vexatious obstacles 
interposed by certain Spanish authorities. As an analysis of the 
situation, it merits quotation : 


Mr. Poinsett, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was 
referred so much of the President’s message as relates to the “ piracies by 
which our commerce in the neighborhood of the island of Cuba has been 
afficted”’; and “to the depredations which have been committed on the 
lawful commerce of the United States, under other pretences and other 
color, in the neighboring island of Porto Rico,” reported: That the prompt 
and energetic measures adopted by Congress at the commencement of their 
last session, seconded by the zeal and enterprise of the officers entrusted 
with the command of the light squadron destined to suppress piracy in the 
West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico, have succeeded in putting a stop to the 
piracies by which our commerce had been afflicted in the neighborhood of 
the island of Cuba, as far as a foreign force, unaided by the public 
authorities of the island, could succeed in accomplishing this object. 

These piracies had been continued for years under the immediate observa- 
tion of the Government of the island of Cuba, which, as well as the Spanish 
Government, has been repeatedly and ineffectually required to suppress 
them. Many of them have been committed by boats which remained con- 
cealed in the harbors and under the headland until they discovered their 
prey, which they captured, plundered and destroyed upon the shores of the 
island. When pursued by a superior force the pirates have escaped to the 
shore, and our commanders have been refused permission to land in pur- 
suit of them, even on the desert and uninhabited parts of the island. 

It appears, from the most respectable testimony, that these atrocious 
robberies were committed by persons well known in Havana and in Regla, 
where they were organized into a band, and that the trafic in their plunder 
was carried on openly; that they were sometimes committed by vessels 
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af equipped at Havana and at Regla; and that they cautiously avoided molest- then 
ing Spanish vessels, but attacked without discrimination the defenceless You 
vessels of other nations. beer 

The present Captain General of the island of Cuba has acted with great each 
courtesy towards our commander and officers engaged on this service, and proj 
has co-operated with them by arresting the pirates who had escaped to the port 
shore, nor has he complained when our officers have found it necessary to and 
pursue them, and to break up their haunts on the desert and unfrequented tor 
keys that surround the island. In no case, however, within our knowledge, min 
where pirates have been seized by the authorities of the island, have they wit! 
been brought to that punishment their crimes merited; and those who are in t 
well known to have fitted out piratical cruisers and to have sold their plunder taif 
with the utmost notoriety, are suffered to remain in Havana and Regla con 
in the unmolested enjoyment of the fruits of their crimes. Under these ren 
circumstances the British and American squadrons in those seas may repress bey 
piracy, so long as they continue cruising in the neighborhood of the island; tha 
but there is reason to apprehend that, on their removal, similar outrages on Sat 
our commerce will be renewed. In the opinion of your committee, piracy cep 
can only be effectually suppressed by the Government of Spain and by the Po 
authorities of the island taking the necesasry measures to prevent piratical the 
vessels or boats from being equipped or sailing from any part of the island, caf 
and to apprehend and punish every description of outlaws, as well as those the 
who actually commit acts of piracy as those who receive and trafic in goods of 
plundered on the high seas... .. m¢ 

During last summer a special agent was sent to Porto Rico to obtain the 
restitution of American vessels captured by the privateers of that island, and 
to collect documentary evidence of the trials and condemnation of others. * 
To the first demand the political chief referred the agent to the Government th 
of Spain, declaring that he could not, without an open infraction of ne 
fundamental laws, take cognizance of causes legally determined; that the sc 
officers of that province could not proceed but by the express orders of ne 
the Supreme Government, and to that the United States, after the example 
of Great Britain, must have recourse. 

It appears by the testimony collected by this gentleman that it had been s 
the practice of these privateers not to send in their prizes to the large and W 
frequented ports where impartial judges could determine on the validity of e 
the capture, and where the captured could have the means of fairly defend- p 
ing their rights; but to send them into distant and obscure seaports where : 
the courts are notoriously corrupt; and where the captains and owners were 
deprived of the means of making even statements of their cases. There s 
are many instances of vessels condemned most unjustly; and even where t 
they have had the rare good fortune to escape condemnation, their owners J 
have been subjected to ruinous costs and charges; and in some cases, before | 





the vessels have reached the port, the cargoes and property have been 
plundered, and the officers and crew treated in a cruel and barbarous manner. 

In San Juan, the principal town of the island of Porto Rico, attempts 
have been made to assassinate the commercial agent of the United States 
and the master of a merchant vessel in order, as they believe, to prevent 
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them from taking legal measures to recover property unlawfully captured. 
Your committee deem it unnecessary to enumerate the vessels that have 
been captured and condemned without the color of justice, or to recapitulate 
each particular case of barbarous outrage committed upon the persons and 
property of the citizens of the United States by privateers fitted out in the 
ports of Porto Rico; outrages which, in their opinion, would justify reprisals 
and a rigorous blockade of the ports of that island. Your committee forbear 
to recommend the immediate adoption of those measures only because the 
minister of the United States at Madrid has been instructed to remonstrate 
with his Catholic Majesty on the culpable neglect of the Spanish authorities 
in the island of Porto Rico, and to require indemnity for the losses sus- 
tained by the citizens of the United States from the lawless conduct of the 
commanders of privateers bearing his Majesty’s commission. That this 
remonstrance and demand were not made earlier arose from circumstances 
beyond the control of the Government. .... They earnestly recommend 
that two or more small cruisers should be constantly kept off the ports of 
San Juan, and in the Mona Passage so as to protect our commerce and inter- 
cept at the entrance of San Juan, Aguadilla, Mayaguez, Cape Roco, and 
Ponce, American vessels unlawfully captured by Spanish privateers; and 
that the commanders of the United States vessels-of-war be instructed to 
capture and send into a port of the United States for trial any privateer 
that commits an outrage on the persons or plunders the property of citizens 
of the United States on the high seas, whenever good and sufficient testi- 
mony of such piratical act can be obtained.’ 


Some of the next recorded seizures are at localities so widely 
separated as to indicate that the Cuban pirates had abandoned 
their bases: “ June 15—The brig Catharine, Trask, was robbed 
near Tobasco. Vessel damaged—given up ” ; and, “ June 1g—The 
schooner MacDonough, Copeland, of Philadelphia, was plundered 
near St. Thomas. Suffered to proceed.” ’ 

Shortly after this last capture, Cuban waters again became the 
scene of atrocities, so bold and so frequent as to raise the question 
why they were permitted. The answer is quite simple. An 
epidemic of yellow fever—chiefly at Key West—broke up Porter’s 
plans and forced him to send many units of his small squadron 
north to save their crews from this dreadful scourge—the pirates’ 
strongest ally. From the 3d of July to the 7th of August alone, 
the arrivals are noted at northern ports of the Shark, Grampus, 
Jackall, John Adams, Beagle, Wild Cat and Sea Gull? Porter 
himself had to return home, his health seriously impaired by an 
attack of yellow fever. 


*FR, V, 343. 
*MWHP. 
*N, July 3, 17, 24 and August 7, 1824. 
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We are informed that: 


the schooner Thetis of New York had a hard fight with a parcel of pirates 
near Manzanillo on the south side of Cuba. They came out in three large 
canoes and the schooner was prepared for them. About ten of the pirates 
were killed and the rest escaped. .... The Governor sent four soldiers 
on board the Thetis to assist in defending her.‘ 

July 3—The U. S. consular agent at Matanzas, under the present date, 
states that the remains of two brigs lie near Port Escondido, two others 
ashore at Sea Wappa Bay, and no tidings of their crews: also, that the brig 
John, Norris, of Newport, was robbed at the entrance of the harbour. Also, 
the brig Betsy Dole, Capt. Rainey, and Castor, Hood, had been taken and 
plundered.’ 


Of the last-named catastrophe, a little fuller account is given: 
“The brig Castor, from Portland, was captured on the 29th June, 
in the mouth of the harbor of Matanzas, by a piratical vessel, 
which carried her into a small bite, about half way between that 
place and Havana, and brought her to an anchor. They then 
robbed her of nearly all her cargo, stripped the captain and crew 
of their clothing, and severely beat them with their cutlasses.” 
In this same account is mentioned the robbing by open boats of the 
brig John, of Portland, bound to Matanzas.*° 

Lieutenant Commandant McIntosh, in a letter to Commodore 
Porter, dated Allenton (Thompson Island) July 12, 1824, speaks 
of the “ Acasta,” doubtless the brig Castor: 


I have the honour to inform you, that the Terrier, with the barge Diableta 
in company, returned here yesterday. Lieut. Paine reports the brig robbed 
off Escondido to have been the Acasta of Portland. They robbed her of 
two thousand dollars in cargo, her sails and anchors, beat the commander 
and crew severely, and then suffered her to proceed to Havana. Could I sir, 
have received the information one day earlier, the Diableta would have 
completely succeeded in recapturing the property, and probably have de- 
tected the pirates in the very act. The property stolen has been carried to 
Havana, at which place Mr. Paine saw and conversed with the master of the 
Acasta. The appearance of the barge at so early a period after the transac- 
tion, together with the very strict search, I trust will have a good effect.’ 

July 3—The schooner Mercator, Allen, of New York, was taken by the 
pirates, and a passenger hung; after which he was set ashore. No news 
of any of the crew.’ 


*N, July 3, 1824. 

*MWHP. 

°N, July 31, 1824. See also Mountain’s letter. 
"NEP, August 4, 1824. 

*MWHP. 
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A rather harrowing account of this atrocity is published in the 
newspapers : 


The schooner Mercator, of N. York, was captured on the 3rd inst. near 
Matazas. A passenger, named Jose Manual Rey, after being bound and 
hoisted by the neck, in order to extort from him information as to money, 
was set ashore at Matanzas. Great uneasiness is excited at New-York as 
to the fate of her crew, and it has been ascertained that fifty thousand 
dollars were insured on her cargo in that city.’ 

July 3—The schooner Martha and Jane, Fowler, of Boston, was taken 
and burnt by the pirates. Crew saved." 

August 16—The Brig Henry, Rhodes, of Hartford, was taken near Honda 
Bay, and plundered. The captain was twice hung, and one man had his 
arm broken. The crew were all to have been murdered, but were rescued 
by H. B. M. sloop of war /carus.” 


Some of these depredations near Matanzas are also mentioned 
in a letter from John Mountain, acting Consul, to John Warner, 
U. S. Consul, dated Havana, July 5, 1824: 


The brig Castor, of Portland, Capt. Hood, from thence bound to 
Matanzas, was, on the Ist inst. in the bay of Matanzas, boarded by a boat, 
with seven men, armed with muskets, carbines, swords, pistols, and knives, 
who ordered the Captain to take the vessel out; when, after beating the 
master most cruelly, and driving the crew below, brought the vessel to 
anchor in the port of Escondido, where they robbed her of every thing 
portable on board; the Captain arrived here on the next day. 

The brig John, of Portland, has arrived at Matanzas, after having been 
robbed of every thing except the lumber on board, by those marauders ; the 
master and crew have been all treated in a very cruel manner. The pirates 
now boast they have now nothing to fear as the United States’ squadron has 
left the station. 

A number of American vessels are loaded and ready for sea, at Matanzas, 
but dare not prosecute their voyage, fearful of being overtaken by those 
worst of enemies. .... 

The Betsey, Done," a brig bound to Matanzas, has also been robbed, near 
Matanzas, of all that part of her cargo consisting of provisions, clothes, 
sails, rigging, boat, oars, &s. .... 


It is refreshing, from time to time, to get authoritative state- 
ments from responsible persons, either as substitutes for or cor- 
roboration of the frequently vague reports culled from the news- 
papers. In this sense, we welcome the following letter which, 
besides, furnishing details of one particular case of piracy, gives 


*N, July 31, 1824. Vide Randall's letter. 
*“MWHP. Jide Randall's letter September 6, 1824. 
* Doubtless the Betsy Dole, before mentioned. 


* ER, V, 408. 
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a general and invaluable review of the whole situation. It will be 
observed that Mr. Randall, who was “ Agent of Commerce and 
Seamen at Porto Rico and Cuba,” attributes the rapid increase in 
these crimes to the “ absence of our vessels of war.” He writes 
on July 14, 1824, to Mr. John Quincy Adams, our Secretary of 
State at that time, as follows: 


I had the honor to write to you last by the steam ship Robert Fulton, 
via New York, of the date of the 5th instant. In this letter I gave informa- 
tion of the capture of the brig Castor, of Portland, and of the Betsy, Done, 
of Newport, by the pirates, off Matanzas, and of the reported capture of 
several other American vessels. Since that date we have certain intelligence 
of the capture of the schooner Mercator, by a piratical vessel off Port 
Escondido. It is derived from a passenger, (a Spaniard) who, as far as 
we yet know, is the only person who has been permitted to escape from the 
hands of the captors. He calls himself Don Joseph Manuel Rey, and, on 
the oth instant, made a deposition before the Vice Consul of the United 
States, at this port, of which the following is the substance: 

“That he was a passenger on board the schooner Mercator, Henry Allen, 
master, from New York, bound to this port, Havana: that, on the 3rd day 
of this present month, the said vessel was boarded, when near the port 
of Escondido, on this coast, by a sharp built foretopsail schooner, with about 
forty armed men, who took possession of said Mercator, confined this depo- 
nent in the cabin, (after first suspending him by the thumbs, and then by the 
neck, to extort information where the money was to be found on board,) 
for three days, when they sent this deponent on shore, alone, near Camrioca, 
to the windward of Matanzas; for the three days this deponent was con- 
fined he had no communication with any one, and knows not what was done 
with Captain Allen and his crew.” 

It is greatly to be feared that these unfortunate men have all been de- 
stroyed by the pirates—a fate from which the above-named passenger was 
only saved by being a Spaniard. 

It will thus be seen to what a fearful head so short an interval of the 
absence of our vessels of war has enabled this horrible system of piracy 
again to swell, demonstrating, conclusively, that, though rendered inert for 
a time, by the pressure of external force, it has continued to exist in full 
vitality, and ready to be exerted the moment that pressure was removed. 


It may be now assumed as an undoubted fact, that the crime of piracy is 
not limited to the mariners who are active agents in its perpetration, but 
has advocates and partizans in a very numerous class of the inhabitants 
of this island. Of the latter class, many have a direct concern in the 
equipment and arming of those vessels, and a participation in their plunder. 
Others, amongst the planters on the coast and the merchants, are indirectly 
concerned in the great profit derived from purchasing the property 
plundered by them. Besides those persons, thus concerned, the Spaniards of 
this Island, generally, observe, with perfect apathy, and some even with 
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pleasure, those depredations against the commerce of the United States: 
for, it is not a little extraordinary, that one may hear in the streets of 
Matanzas, and even of this city, this most odious crime warmly defended, on 
principle, by men of property, and deemed respectable here. They urge 
in its defence, that it is but a retaliation for the conduct of citizens of the 
United States in capturing, under the Insurgent flag, the property of 
Spaniards. They say that the conduct of the people of Regla and Matanzas, 
and other places from which the pirates issue, is no worse than that pursued 
in certain places in the United States, which they name. Many of the 
Spanish merchants have sustained immense losses from captures made by 
Colombian and other vessels of war, and privateers, commanded and partly 
manned by citizens of the United States; and they assert that the conduct of 
our Government and its citizens, in this particular, is no less reprehensible 
than that which is charged against the Spaniards in respect to piracy. I shall 
not stop to show the utter absence of truth in the charge made against the 
Government of the United States: and, although I entirely disapprove of the 
conduct of those Americans, who, for the sake of plunder, have engaged in 
the war between Spain and her colonies, I do not think it necessary to point 
out the great difference of turpitude in the respective practices. I merely 
mention the opinions of those Spaniards, to give semblance and probability 
to the sentiments they utter, which would, otherwise, from their extreme 
perversity and immorality, be scarcely credited. The moment a prize to the 
pirates arrives on the coast, persons from the interior throng to the spot, 
to share in or purchase the plunder, as in the late case of the brig Castor. 
The property soon finds its way into the cities, and tempts cupidity, by the 
advantages of the traffic. But four days past, the anchor and cable of the 
brig Castor, plundered about the beginning of this month, was found on 
board an American vessel in this port, the Captain of which purchased it 
from the Patron of a droger or coaster of this Island. Two years ago it 
was common for persons to cross the harbor to Regla publicly, to buy 
property from the pirates. Allegations of this kind have been repeatedly 
made in the United States, and generally credited, and it is believed that the 
records of your Department contain sufficient proof of their truth. Here, 
they are matters of notoriety, and generally credited... . . 

A representation was made to the Captain General, about the period of 
the greatest activity amongst the pirates, that a large sum of money in 
doubloons, which had been plundered from a Boston vessel, had been 
traced to Regla, and could there be found and identified. Information had 
been given by one of the pirates concerned in the capture. After instituting 
an examination, the Captain General sent for the claimant, and informed 
him, “that he feared all Regla would be found to be implicated in the 
robbery; and that, in the present disturbed and critical condition of that 
island, he dared not push the investigation further ” ; and so the affair rested. 

While, then, those practices, so far from finding a corrective or check in 
the moral feeling of this community, are rather countenanced and aided by it, 
it is obvious, that a government of even greater energy and virtue than that 
of this island, would be scarcely adequate to their suppression. But, with 
the exception of the present chief of this Government, and a very few of its 
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highest officers, it is more than suspected, that the great majority of these 
public agents are either indifferent or feel an interest adverse to its suppres- 
sion. Participating in the general prejudices of their countrymen, they have 
also a pecuniary interest in occasionally conniving at those robberies, and 
in protecting their perpetrators from the hands of justice... .. I should 
not have credited those charges but upon the most undoubted testimony. 
Various facts have been mentioned to me by resident merchants, of the 
highest respectability, of this place, as being known to them personally, 
where the officers of the customs, and others, have got possession of prop- 
perty, known to have been captured by pirates, and have applied the whole or 
the greater part to their own use, preventing the legal owners from all 
chance of identifying and recovering their property; where they have, 
for large rewards, suffered persons known to be pirates, to escape from 
justice... .. Even where a few of the pirates have had the singular ill 
fortune to be arrested and confined in prison, they either manage to escape 
by bribery, or they are confined without trial, until their names and offences 
have been forgetten, and their crimes no longer susceptible of proof. ... . , 


The check given to piracy was less vigorous than could have 
been wished, for we read that the John Adams was to sail for 
New York about July 15 “with a fleet of merchantmen under 


go 4 


convoy, an admission that, though checked, piracy had not 
wholly ceased. Significant as this admission was, still more 
ominous was the brief notice, “ Yellow fever on board the 
Spark,” * announcing the arrival in force of the pirates’ best ally. 

Cemmodore Porter had gone north by this time with most of his 
vessels to escape the ravages of the fever, and while at home 
penned the following racy letter : 


WASHINGTON, August 10, 1824. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
29th ult. enclosing a copy of a letter from W. Neilson, President of the 
American Insurance Company of New York, complaining of the capture of 
the Mercator, near the port of Matanzas, when some of our vessels of war 
were stationed there, reflecting on the Government of Cuba for permitting 
the seizing of “numerous and valuable vessels and cargoes, sailing under 
our flag,” charging it with connivance or imbecility, and justifying the 
Government for taking decisive measures for the protection of our trade. 
I have also received your letter enclosing an application from the merchants 
of Matanzas, for further protection to our commerce in that port, as well 
as your letter of the 28th July, enclosing a copy of a letter from the master 
of the brig John, of Newport, recounting the circumstance of the robbery 
of that vessel near the harbor of Matanzas, asserting that there were no 
United States vessels on that side of the Island of Cuba, and stating that 
there had been six captures between Matanzas and Havanna. In the various 








* FR, V, 492. 
“NEP, July 28, 1824. 
* NEP, July 20, 1824. 
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letters accompanying these statements, it is enjoined on me to use my efforts, 
and make such disposition of the forces under my command, as will render 
piratical aggressions, of this description, less frequent, if it is possible. The 
whole history of my operations, in conjunction with the authorities of Cuba, 
against the pirates, renders any defence of my conduct, or the conduct of 
those under my command, against any imputations of neglect, from any 
quarter unnecessary, as it is well known to the Department that we have 
been devoted to the inglorious service, sacrificing health, comfort, and 
personal interests, for the sole object of suppressing a system of long con 
tinuance, the existence of which was disgraceful to the civilized nations 
whose citizens and subjects were victims to it, and which the peculiar state 
of the Government of Cuba, arising from the various changes in Spain, and 
the numerous facilities to piracy, arising from the nature of the population 
of the island, and various other causes, originating in the suppression of the 
slave trade, and progress of the South American revolutions, put it out of 
the power of -the local authorities to suppress, without aid from other 
quarters, which was no sooner obtained, by our presence, than the most 
zealous co-operation was commenced on the part of the government of Cuba, 
which has ever since continued, and has changed, entirely, the character of 
piracy from the bloody and remorseless manner in which it was conducted, 
to simply plundering of property, and the means from large cruizing vessels, 
to open boats. This latter mode of carrying on their depredations, renders 
it extremely difficult to detect them, and is calculated to baffle the efforts of 
the most vigilant, from the ease with which they are enabled to possess 
themselves of boats along the coast of Cuba, the certainty of being enabled 
to escape to the unsettled coasts of the island, and the certainty, for some 
hours, in the early part of every day, that merchant vessels may be found, 
becalmed, near the land. 

Nothing but resistance on the part of those who call on us for protection, 
can put down the present system; and from the small force employed by 
them, the mere show of resistance, in a few instances, is all that is required. 
We have seen it stated, that one of the vessels robbed, was taken possession 
of by a boat with seven men, and plundered, the crew beaten, and confined 
below. Surely, sir, blame should not be attached to us, or to the Government 
of Cuba, for the dastardly conduct of those who, with the most ordinary 
means of defence, which every merchant vessel affords, could permit such 
an act; as well might this, or any other Government, be charged with 
imbecility, and its officers with neglect, for not detecting every highway 
robber, housebreaker, incendiary, or counterfeit. The charge of imbecility 
must rest on those who fail to defend themselves against their petty aggres- 
sions, and the cause is attributable, almost entirely, to the parsimony of the 
owners, who fail to,furnish a few weapons to put into the hands of the 
crew of vessels destined to Cuba. 

These robberies are committed most frequently by the persons employed 
in loading the vessels, who are well acquainted with their destitution of fire 
arms at the time of sailing. 

I have taken the liberty of enclosing you reports from Lieut. McIntosh, 
the commandant of Thompson's Island, by which you will perceive that 
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every vigilance has been exercised by him in endeavoring to recapture 
the vessels taken, and punish the offenders, that at the very time that 
Wm. Norris states that no United States’ vessels were on the north side of 
Cuba, the Terrier, Lt. Paine, and Diableta, were cruizing there, and I have 
also to state that the Ferret, Lt. Farragut, was on that coast and had been, 
daily, (until a few days previous) employed in giving convoy in and out of 
‘he harbor, sometimes with his vessel, and sometimes with his small boats. 
I have further to state, that the John Adams, Covette, the brig Spark, the 
schooner Grampus, the Jackall, Weazel, and the Beagle, have, a short time 
since the date of Mr. Norris’s letter, all visited the coasts and ports of Cuba, 
zealously employed in the protection of our commerce, in the performance of 
which duty, I regret to state, that Lt. Montgomery and Cumming, with 
several others, have fallen victims. 

The reports of Capt. Dallas, Lieut. Comm’ts Newton, Sloat, Lee and 
Zantzinger, and Act. Lt. Farragut, with which you have already been made 
acquainted, will show the arduous duties they have performed; and the 
report of Act. Lt. Pinkham, the successor of Lieut. Com’t Montgomery, 
will show the result of his arduous, useful, and disastrous cruize. There 
is, at this time, on the coast of Cuba, and on their way there, the ships 
Hornet and Decoy, the schooners Shark, Wild Cat, and Terrier, and six 
Barges ; and, in a short time, the force will be augmented by the departure 
of others of the schooners, large and small. The charge, then, or intimation 
in any shape, of neglect, on the part of myself or officers, to the interest 
of the merchants, who have no feeling but for their own pecuniary concerns, 
is, as you perceive, unfounded. It is true, that, warned by the dreadful 
mortality of last year, and by approaching disease, I left the West Indies, 
and ordered home the greater part of the force under my command; and the 
only cause of regret to me now is, that I did not remove them earlier, by 
which many valuable lives would have been saved, and that there should be 
a necessity for their return at this unfavorable season, which will undoubt- 
edly cause the death of more. 

I beg you to excuse my going so much into detail, but as the frequent 
applications to the Department, from the merchants concerned in the 
Matanzas trade, for protection, might induce the belief of neglect on my 
part, I have felt that this explanation is necessary. _ 

I cannot conceal to you, however, my mortification at their conduct, after 
the devotion we have all shown to their PARTICULAR interests, which 
entitled us to their warmest gratitude. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your ob’t servant, 

D. Porter. 
Hon. Samuel L. Southard, 
Secretary of the Navy.” 


* 18C-2S, S. D., Vol. I. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF THE VALUE OF ACCURACY OF 
POINTING IN LONG-RANGE NAVAL GUNNERY 


By Lizutenant G. L. Scuuycer, U. S. Navy 





1. It is believed that the usual estimate attaches to accuracy of 
pointing at long range an importance which a closer study will 
show to be unwarranted. 

* * * 

5. Before we can progress very far towards convincing anyone, 
a reasonable explanation must be offered to show how it can be 
possible for the opinion on the value of excellence in pointing at 
long ranges to be considerably in error. It would be absurd to 
claim to see truths which had completely escaped the notice of all 
others. It is not quite so unreasonable, however, to argue that at 
short ranges where modern gunnery developed, excellence in 
pointing had a predominating effect and one which was uni- 
versally appreciated, but that in long-range firing one passes to a 
set of conditions where excellence in pointing has a materially 
reduced effect, and that the full meaning of these changes is not 
instantly appreciated. 

6. At short ranges, under normal and usual conditions, the 
closer the pointer comes to firing when steady on the “ bull” the 
better his percentage of hits. At short ranges in addition to being 
able to fire rapidly, the main requirement is good pointing. 

7. While it sounds plausible until the matter is thoroughly gone 
into, it is only the most superficial view which regards long-range 
firing as being “ practically like short-range firing, except that 
the target being further off, it requires giving more attention to 
good pointing.” In reality, long-range firing is so unlike short- 
range firing that the statement quoted above is just about the last 
that should be made. Let us study these differences. 

8. At battle ranges, with a danger space on the order, of 50 to 
100 yards, there is in general (and we do not hesitate to say nor- 
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mally), a fire-control error of several hundred yards in regulating 
the sight bar range. How often are hits possible? This one 
question and its complete answer comprise the whole theory of 
long-range naval gunnery, and unless we are clear in the matter, 
we work in the dark. 

g. We hit because we have a certain amount of dispersion, not 
in spite of the fact that some dispersion exists. For, with the 
center of a salvo several hundred yards off the target, zero dis- 
persion means zero hits just as surely as infinite dispersion does. 
Most hits come when the dispersion is 4/5 of the fire-control error. 
All this is relatively new, having been first published in rgrt. 
(“ A Note on Salvo Dispersion,” ProceepiNnGs of the Naval Insti- 
tute, Whole No. 139.) 

10. Acceptance of this idea has been slow. Some suspected that 
the expenditure of an equal amount of mathematical ingenuity 
would disclose a fallacy in it all, and rather looked for this to be 
done in case the matter were not too soon forgotten. Others con- 
sidered it a paradox, the general knowledge of which would tend 
to furnish all concerned in gunnery with an excuse for being less 
painstaking. Hence to them it was something to be suppressed or 
ignored. “ Fire when steady on the bull,” and “ make the pattern 
small,” are admittedly good practical things to tell the pointer. 
But possibly we can, at the expense of a little easily spared 
accuracy of pointing, get a bit more speed out of him without 
exactly telling him everything we know. There are many argu- 
ments against taking everyone into our confidence. There is no 
reason for shutting our eyes to the real effect of having some 
dispersion in long-range firing. 

11. Enough has been said to show some ways in which long- 
range firing differs essentially from that of short ranges. * * * 

12. Understanding the effects of having dispersion, its causes 
have been studied and its nature investigated. Lately we have 
come more and more to thinking of the salvo as a whole. Often 
there are a dozen shots in a salvo and no way of telling which is 
which. So, borrowing the term from small arms, we speak of the 
“pattern ” of a salvo, or the area within the limits of which all 
the shots strike. The idea in gunnery at long ranges is to super- 
pose the salvo pattern over the target’s danger space—then to fire 
as many.shots as we can. Possibly the target happens to be in a 
gap in the pattern—and it is missed. But the next salvo may 
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bring two hits. Percentages work out right in the end, and if we 
take care of the location of the limits of the pattern, the hits will 
take care of themselves. 

13. What differences we can expect in individual cases between 
actual performances and what the law of probability indicates is a 
complicated subject, which has not yet been thoroughly developed 
mathematically. Experience shows, however, that though at 
times irregular, the patterns follow the theoretical distribution of 
shots so closely as to make it purposeless to attempt the individual 
analysis of the shots within their limits. Changing the mean dis- 
persion changes the pattern size in the same ratio. Mean disper- 
sion is the quantity easier dealt with mathematically, but we can 
at any time interconvert the two quantities by the following 


relation very recently published. 
Ratio of Pattern Size 


No. of Shots in Salvo to Mean Dispersion 


£06  fotherm w sede aetl. Sageghs os 3.21 
MCT E LE TE Kae ie | Cee eo) 3.47 
TEE POE ee TE. LL I, SET: 3.67 
astiedint attra dst ace aren dbase eeu sabbatical sinter t: 3.85 
Oe AIM AlN JE IM, CLM 4.00 
BOO RS. FEE III cd RS STARS od 4.13 
OT apne. atl} oe . ata ape eg HH bic 4.2 
RE Oe ome: Tete eS eee 4.34 


14. Taking up in detail the most generally imagined causes of 
dispersion, it is helpful to consider how largely each may enter 
into the total effect. 

(a) Velocity Differences Between Different Rounds.—At the 
P. G. where velocities are measured each round during ranging, 
it is easy to make range corrections which reduce the ranging to 
what it would be with a perfect powder. This makes a negligible 
improvement in dispersions. Powder used on shipboard is admit- 
tedly not perfect, but a definite knowledge of the amount of its 
average irregularity shows that the range differences introduced 
from this cause are not of an order of magnitude sufficient to 
begin to explain the dispersions noted in firing. 

(b) Differences Between the Various Guns and Mounts in the 
Battery.—Perfection is unattainable and is not claimed in the way 
of having all guns droop exactly the same amount, and of having 
all gun platforms in firing, yield elastically in an identical fashion. 
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But it is a matter of common knowledge that calibration results do 
not show up differences which would begin to explain the size 
of usual patterns on the basis of the guns systematically shooting 
differently. 

(c) Guns Differently Laid—Differences in laying the guns 
would make vertical errors proportional to the range. Actual 
vertical dispersions vary as a higher power than the first, thus 
arguing against dispersion being very closely related to this cause. 
(The same argument is also applicable in the paragraph (b) 
preceding. ) 

The mean dispersion in the whole salvo does not greatly exceed 
that of a single gun. It would if these guns were very differently 
laid. Checking the sights most carefully, or even firing by the 
director system to insure that the guns are laid alike does not, as 
is commonly expected, insure any appreciable reduction in the 
size of the pattern. At long ranges, to explain 500 yards in the 
pattern by aiming differences, one must imagine guns laid differ- 
ently by over half a degree, or by a greater angle than the sun’s 
disk subtends. 

(d) Differences in Atmospheric Conditions in Flight—An 
examination of the columns of the range table shows that it would 
take variations in atmospheric conditions beyond all reason to 
explain the range difference noted in the usual pattern. Fired 
together in a salvo, differences in atmospheric conditions between 
the different projectiles are too largely eliminated to be considered 
as a possible explanation of having the ordinary amount of 
dispersion. 

15. Leaving speculation to others and studying simply to mat- 
ters of the practical use of our present ordnance, all that remains 
to be said is that the major part of long-range dispersion must 
arise from misbehavior of the projectiles commencing at a time 
in their flight when there is no longer anything we can do for them. 
We are now ready to consider the minor part of long-range dis- 
persion due to inaccuracies in pointing. If at a given range there 
is an aiming error of +a feet on the vertical screen, while natural 
dispersion similarly measured amounts to +b feet, then the dis- 
persion which finally results is Va?+6?, or+c feet. A good way 
to consider it is to think of a right triangle with the two sides of 
very unequal lengths. The very long side b is the natural dis- 
persion, the very short side a is the mean error introduced by 
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inaccuracies in aiming, hypothenuse c is then the total dispersion 

finally obtained as the result of the natural dispersion +b, and the 

mean aiming error +a. In such a very acute angled triangle the 

hypothenuse approaches the length of the longer side differing 

from it by less than , 
2b 

16. If, therefore, we introduce a mean aiming error equal to say 
20% of the natural dispersion, it causes an increase in the dis- 
persion not of 20% by any means, but of something less than 
4 x 20% x 20%, or less than 27%. The percentage of hits is possibly 
even less affected and may even in many cases be increased. 

17. As an illustrative example, consider a 12-gun ship firing 
14-inch salvos at 18,000 yards at a ship of 20 feet free-board and 
84 feet beam. With the two ships abeam of one another, this make 
a 49-yard danger space, or the equivalent of a vertical target 
46.5 feet high. Let us say that the target is straddled by a salvo 
the normal pattern of which at this range is 1000 yards, the first 
shot being about 300 yards short and the last one about 700 yards 
over. The center of the impact is 175 yards from the center of the 
danger space, or is 167 feet too high on the vertical plane of the 
target. 

18. Firing a little “on the fly” is the equivalent of being 
steady on a point somewhat further off in the direction that the 
cross-lines are moving, so the aiming errors we mention of plus 
or minus so many feet may be considered as including also inaccu- 
racies due to not being quite steady. Let us assume quite arbi- 
trarily, 3 classes of pointers and see how they would compare 
in final results. If pointers are assumed, who at 1800 yards made 
mean aiming errors of +0, +3, and +6 feet on the vertical 
screen, they will at 18,000 yards make mean aiming errors of +0, 
+30, and +60 feet. These classes of pointers may be designated 
for convenience as A, B, and C, 

19. The 1000-yard pattern works out to a + 230-yard mean dis- 
persion, using the method of paragraph 13. This is equal to 
+218 feet on the vertical screen, from which by the usual methods 
we have the following comparative showings: 


Pattern Mean dispersion Mean dispersion Per cent of 
size in range vertically hits 
Class A .... 1000 yds. +230 yds. +218 ft. 5.70% 
Class B .... 1010 “ asa * +220 “ 5.65% 


mes C .... 1062 “ +239 “ +226 “ 5.607 
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It will be seen how little the quality of the pointing enters into 
the percentage of hits. In such firing, all the work necessary to 
train this poorest class of pointers up to perfection would give 
only about one more hit in 57 hits, or only one more hit per tooo 
rounds fired under these conditions. 

20. We will carefully refrain from saying whether we consider 
the various arbitrarily assumed classes of pointers good, bad, or 
indifferent, or whether a 1000-yard pattern at this range is too 
large or too small. One should assume values to his own liking, 
work out several examples similarly, and then consider whether 
or not it is necessary to alter his previous estimate of the value of 
accuracy of pointing in long range naval gunnery. 


*” * * 
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THE RELATION OF MEAN DISPERSION TO TOTAL 
SIZE OF SALVO PATTERN 


By Lirurenant G. L, Scouyier, U. S. Navy 





1, The total size of the salvo pattern—or the difference in range 
between shortest and furthest shots in a salvo—is perhaps the 
most readily appreciated measure of how close together the shots 
in it are falling. The “ mean dispersion,” or the average distance 
of the individual shots from the center of impact, is the best and 
usual measure, however, because, though a more abstract thing 
to visualize, it possesses certain advantages in facilitating the 
mathematical treatment of the subject. The relation between the 
two quantities “ total pattern size” and ** mean dispersion,” is not 
a very generally appreciated one, as it is a part of the theory of 
probability in gun-fire which has only recently presented itself to 
us in a practical way. 

2. In general, we realize on considering it that the pattern 
“grows ” the more shots we put in it. Under normal conditions, 
patterns with six guns will, with the same mean dispersion, be 
smaller than 12-gun salvos. Just how much smaller we will 
attempt to compute. It is an every-day question seldom if ever 
definitely answered and usually imperfectly estimated. Before 
deriving the formulas, it may be of interest to consider from 
another view-point, the special case of the 3-gun salvo (as from a 
triple turret), as a sort of rough check and as an illustration. 

3. In a 3-gun salvo, consider two shots as establishing the salvo 
limits and the third one in various intermediate positions. If the 
third shot is half-way between the two others, dispersion is least, 
and the pattern is three times the mean dispersion. If the third 
shot coincides with one of the end ones, the pattern is 2.25 times 
the mean dispersion. Since the third shot has to lie somewhere 
between the middle and the edge of the pattern, it is not surprising 
that the theory should work out that in 3-gun salvos the pattern is 
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about 2.4 times the mean dispersion, and that this result should 
check well in a long series of actual firings. 

4. In the ProceEpinGs of the Naval Institute about eight years 
ago (Whole No. 126, p. 665), a writer dealt with a similar subject 
much along the same lines, but used 50 per cent zones, etc., as is 
more common abroad, instead of a “ mean dispersion,” as we would 
do; for this reason his results are not available for our purposes 
in the form he presents them. 

5. The probable salvo limits are the limits outside of which no 
shot will probably fall. If the total probability outside of such 
limit is therefore unity, or less, it must be 1/Nth for each of the 
N rounds in the salvo. The probability of falling inside of these 


gil te N-I ‘ 
limits must, therefore, be at least V each round. It remains 


only to refer to probability tables, such as p. 129, Alger (or p. 243, 
1916 Edition), and for various numbers of rounds, pick out such 
limits in terms of the mean dispersions, and multiply by two to get 
both sides of the center of impact. 

6. Working in this way, the relation between pattern size and 
mean dispersion comes out as follows for salvos up to those con- 
taining as many as 12 guns: 


Number of Times 


Number of Guns “* Mean Dispersion” in 
in Salvo Length of Pattern 
ME eg eat mieten esta tw ais oe ete ale SD 3.2 
ek SR teh hii SO AS Pe 3.47 
PNIUITL . HOE. ABU)... RON LES. EL 3.67 
Bi iotas) xebeacwoyes ig ab <bl oe 3.85 
RE OL, GR See | ee SEF 3.09 
eel a iy a a ahd hla 4.13 
SUA iy estan gels aia so Sos wis SGN oa 4.2 
Rah Sa eke e ee er che cee ate 4.35 
SOD: is. 24> HIOLLa <9 Va Bad siow tian wveh 8.00 


Because of interpolating from such small tables, the second figure 
beyond the decimal point is questionable, but the table illustrates 
the idea. 

7. Thus, to ask what is the probable size of pattern for a given 
gun is to put an impossible question, for it omits the essential 
mention of how many rounds we are speaking of, and upon such 
number must depend the answer. This is why we always deal 
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with “mean dispersions ” instead of pattern sizes, though if it 
be definitely understood how many rounds there are in the salvo, 
there is no reason why we cannot as well compare pattern sizes, 
if desired, as for instance, between ships of similar batteries firing 
all their guns each salvo. What we must avoid, however, is any 
idea that if a 12-gun ship shoots a larger pattern than an 8-gun 
ship, that it is necessarily doing poorer shooting. This is only 
the case when the 12-gun pattern averages over 


HC =14 times as large as the 8-gun pattern, or over 


by =1} times as large as a 4-gun pattern. 

8. A natural inquiry growing out of this figuring is, whether 
firing salvos with, say, half the number of guns will not make 
more accurate shooting (this is entirely apart from question of 
double-barrelled vs. single-barrelled firing; it is merely the com- 
parison of large and small salvos). It would seem, perhaps, that 
since the 6-gun salvos should have only 


me’ =.8 as large a pattern as the 12-gun salvo, it 


might be better to shoot the smaller salvos for this reason. This is 
not, however, the case; for, though the 6-gun salvo averages 
smaller, we have to fire twice as many, and, in the double number, 
we can expect that extremes will compare worse with their average 
than is the case with the larger salvos. And if we pick out two 
6-gun salvos, though they average smaller patterns, one is prob- 
ably less than such average and the other more than average, so 
that if a pair of 6-gun salvos are superposed, the extreme limits 
would be just like those of a 12-gun salvo. There should be no 
real difference in where each of the 12 shots lands if fired in com- 
pany with five others, as compared with where it would land if 
fired in company with 11 others; so though the foregoing discus- 
sion at first sight looks as though it makes out a case for small 
salvos, yet, on closer study, it appears that it does not. The choice 
between large salvos as compared with more smaller ones must 
rest on the many practical reasons for and against which exist 
outside of the theory of probability, and all this in spite of the 
fact that the patterns of salvos with many guns in them compute 
larger, assuming similar mean dispersions. 
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DROOP OF GUNS 


By LizuTENANT J. W. Bunk ey, U. S. Navy 





Droop may be defined as the bending of a gun due to the 
elasticity of the metal in the gun and to the imperfections in the 
manufacture of the gun. It may be expressed also as the angle 
that the final tangent of the curved bore makes with the axis of 
the gun at the breech produced. 

The subject of droop of guns is one that has been given but 
little thought until of recent date. This is due to the fact that 
until lately the length of guns was such as not to cause any 
appreciable bending of the bore. With the building of 12-inch 
and larger caliber guns, however, the length of the bore forward 
of the trunnions has become so great as to cause a bending of the 
bore that, in some cases, can be detected with the naked eye. The 
droop has been found in some cases to be more than one-half an 
inch. 

The causes of the droop of guns may be divided into three gen- 
eral heads, viz.: 

Elasticity of metal. 

Design of gun. 

Imperfection in the manufacture of the gun. 

The elasticity of the metal of a gun has been treated very 
thoroughly by Ordnance Engineer Jeansen, who has devised a 
formula for computing the deflection of heavy guns. This 
formula shows the amount of deflection or droop that a gun is 
subjected to by its own weight. The gun has been considered as a 
hollow beam and these deduced formule give the amount of 
deformation or droop that will always occur with the given 
dimensions of the gun, caused by its own weight, irrespective of 
the system of assembling or locking the various pieces of the gun 
together. The deflection of the actual gun will never be less than 
this computed amount, but it is larger, depending on the con- 
ditions of assemblage. Both the breech and muzzle end bend 
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downward and the axis of the bore deviates from a straight line, 
If the axis of the breech end of the bore is prolonged in a straight 
line, the amount that the center of the muzzle deviates from this 
prolonged axis is the total deflection or droop of the gun, 

In deducing the formula for the elasticity of a gun, the follow- 
ing conditions are taken: 

1. The gun is supported at its center of gravity. 

2. The cross-section of the gun through the point of support is 
vertical, causing the elastic line of the gun to be horizontal above 
the point of the support. 

3. The part of the gun in front of the support is considered to 
be a frustrum, longitudinally pierced by the bore. 

4. The part of the gun in rear of the support is considered to be 
a single hollow cylinder. 


y’ 





Fig. 1 shows a gun under the above-mentioned conditions. The 
bending of the front part was computed separately from the bend- 
ing of the rear part, and then both combined. 

D=diameter of rear part of gun and base of frustrum. 
Z=diameter of frustrum at X. 
d=diameter of frustrum at muzzle. 
d, = diameter of bore. 
I=length of gun from support to muzzle. 
|, =length of gun from support to breech. 
f,=deflection of gun at muzzle. 
f.=deflection of gun at breech. 
#, y=coordinates for the elastic line for front part of gun. 
%1, ¥,= coordinates for the elastic line for rear part of gun. 
a=angle between the tangent to the elastic line and 4#-axis. 
a,=angle between the tangent to the elastic line and +,-axis. 
8= weight of material of gun per cubic unit. 
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‘ The inner stresses and deformations or the equation of the 
elastic line are computed as follows: 

For the front part of the gun a right-angle coordinate system 
is selected with its origin o at the intersection of the elastic line 
of the gun and the face of the muzzle. The positive x-axis is 
directed towards the point of support and the positive y-axis is 
parallel to the force of gravitation, but directed upwards. 

For the rear part of the gun a similar right-angle coordinate 
system is selected with its axis 0,—., and 0,—4,. 

Considering first the front or muzzle end of gun, the variable 
diameter Z of the gun (see Fig. 1) can be expressed as a func- 
tion of x. 


Z=d+(D-—d) a (1) 
or z-d 
X= pug! (2) 


The volume of a truncated cone or frustrum is 
3 *(Z*+Zd+d?). (3) 
The center of gravity of a frustrum is located from the base 


with diameter Z at a distance 


_ # . 2*+4+22d+3d? 
= 4 P4eZdhar (4) 


Knowing that the weight of a frustrum with height, -r, 


=" x(Zt+Zd+d), 


we find that the moment 


2 


M,= "3 s*[(D—d)*4, +4d(D-d) 7 +6d*]. (5) 


48 
The frustrum being hollow, the diameter of bore=d,, the 
volume of bore = 740" x, and its weight — 740" ¥. 


The center of gravity of bore is located at the middle of its 
length and consequently its moment 
_ 18d,7x? 


M,="9 
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The total moment as function of « consequently becomes 


M,=M,-M,. (6) 
$8 of ~« #7 x <2 2 | 
M,= g** |(D-d)? i +4d(D—d) ; + 6d* — 6d, '« (7) 


M max occurs for += 


M max= mg ((D—d)*+4d(D—d) + 6d? —6d,"). (8) 


6=moment of inertia. 
+= modulus of elasticity. 
M,=the bending moment as a function of wv. 
M,=the bending moment as a function of Z. 
S=maximum fiber stress. 
e=distance from neutral axis to outermost fiber. 


In any section, the maximum fiber stress S is given by the 
equation : 


6. . 7: 
where — is the modulus of section for the particular section con- 
€ 
sidered. 
By substituting and combining we get, 


_ 26/8 Id+(D—d)x elen—a\: 2 
ey (t+ Dadi (ho -?” e 


+4d(D—d) +6(d*—d,")|. (9g) 


= 


This equation gives the maximum fiber stress caused by the 
weight of the gun in any section at a distance + from the muzzle. 

The general equation of the elastic line is expressed by the fol- 
lowing relation : 


at Mae (10) 


dx? ah 


: F dy = 
In this case as # increases when in decreases 
ax 


oT pelt POST 
dx 


6 being a function of the variable Z = f (.°) 


ws 1S 7s ig ey: II) 
6 ad d,*) (11, 
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: . : , oe FT Z=D 
Making equation (10) a function of Z as the limits, | 
Zed 
ai ral war 
correspond to the limits | , we get by substitution, etc., 
v=0 
3]? P iia , 
M;= be | Z*—627d,° + (12dd,?—4d*)Z 


+ 3d‘ —6d"d,"|. (12) 


Inserting values of 6 from equation (11) and M7, from equa- 
tion (12), 
ay =P 
dx? 3(D-d)? 
Z* —6d,7s* + (12dd,”? — 4d*) Z + 3d* —6d’d,’ 
Z*—d,‘ 
By separating into partial fractions, decomposing, integrating, 
differentiating, and substituting, the complete formula for the 
elastic line is finally obtained. 


(13) 


y= 4F [py B yyeD-dy Cy, Dtd, 


(D-d)* | 44° D+d, ° 2d = VD*+d,? 


jt B PEPE TE D r 
+ (od? ~ 3d.3 —6d, ) arctg 4 d, | (Z—d) | 


ae [ + B -(Z—d,){In(Z—d,) - i} 


~ (D-d)? | 2 * 4d, | 
+ (5 =< 5 )(Z+dy){In(Z +d) — 1} | 
2a, 4d, o/\ 0 ( | 
i ” , 0 ca | ( 14) 
B (z yA d, ,. Z?+d,? f 
tas —f 4 rcetg — a 0 
: (3d, 2d," dy) 6 > cts d, 2 ln ‘A )| 
ALF B 4 F ol = 
+ (D—d)?| 2 + ad (d—d,){In(d—d,) —1} 
C... ABs sal | 
+ (og mee (d+d,){In(d+d,) —1 
— C J { A2 i . ‘to d | 
ad,? | d(\In\/ d*+d,*—1)+d, aretg df 
Cc B , a d d?+d 2\ 7} 
nas =f arct? ai ¢ 0 
: (od. 2d," nd (4 a f..:\ 4 - d,? ) J 


*In= log natural. ‘ 
tarctg = arctangent. 
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Where 
it ae 
A=3(D—d)*" (15) 
B=3d'—4d°d, —6d?d,? + 12dd,* — 5d," (16) 
C= 12dd,’— 4d’. (17) 
Z=d+(D-d)*. (1) 


In the equation of the elastic line, y represents the deflection or 
bending that the gun is subjected to, measured from the origin of 
the selected coordinate system. The maximum value of y occurs 
for x=1 or which is equivalent Z=D. The maximum value 
called f, is: 


Z=D 
Y max=f,=C,J- [fe-ce (18) 
sat B. D-d ..C D+d,_ 
ee [D+ 4d,° ” D+d,  2d,? “ VD? +d,? 


. B D 
+ tags ~ 34,3 —64,) arctg d, de (19) 


AE [4 4. if (d—dy){In(d—d,) —1}) 


(D—d)?| 2 
ee ae ee a UE | 
+ (sa2— gq,a) (4+ 4o)4In(d-+d,) —1} el 
Sik fd(InVd?+d,?—1) +d arctg i he 
2d,? l ° eT dS | 


a _-d day. d?+d,2\) | 
+ (59.2790, ~6%0)(4 arcte 7 — “de d," ) J 


The deflection of the breech end—this end being considered as 
a hollow cylinder—is found more easily. Let f, denote the maxi- 
mum deflections at this end, then 

3 2 2 2 

| “a a = = x aM = M max ie : 

where the breech end of beam is considered to be uniformly 

loaded its whole length with a load P. The maximum deflection 

of the front part of the gun was found to be f,, and of the rear 

part of the gun f,. The total deflection of the muzzle in relation to 
the tangent to the elastic line at the breech will be 

F=f,—f.+ (/+1,)tg a. (21) 

Where 


2 
tg a, max= ~ ie ; (22) 
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If the breech end is lifted up an amount equal to F., or, which is 
the same, if the center of the breech is on the same horizontal line 
as the center of the gun above its central point of support, then 
the depression of the muzzle below the horizontal line through the 


center of the breech will be F,=f,+f, ; . This latter depression 
1 


is generally measured when the amount of droop of muzzle is 
required. 

In applying the above formule to a special gun, we proceed as 
follows : 

1. Locate the center of gravity of the gun. 

2. Compare the weight of the part of the gun in front of the 
center of gravity and its moment around the center of gravity of 
the gun. 

3. Insert this moment as M max in equation (8) and solve in 
regard to d. 

4. Make the diameter d, slightly larger than the bore, to make 
up for the rifling grooves. 

5. Insert the foynd value of d and d, in equation (14). 

6. Then proceed to solve the desired quantities. 

Another method which has many points of advantage is one 
followed by an English writer (Journal U. S. Artillery, No. 107, 
p. 73). It consists in getting at the problem by dividing the gun 
up into sections and drawing curves of load, etc. These are 
integrated to get sheer, bending moment, slope, and deflection 
curves by taking finite measurements and using an adding machine 
or else an entegraph. The method can be understood from a 
study of Alger’s ‘“ Notes on Beams,” 

The depression of a gun so found is the theoretical bending 
of the elastic gun under ideal conditions. The flexure of a long 
gun, due to the unsupported weights of metal in front of the 
cradle, is modified to a considerable extent by a more general 
difference of temperature between one side of the gun and the 
other. This temperature difference, according to a British ord- 
nance writer, due to the effect of sunshine, etc., has been found to 
amount to about 2° C. for ordinary temperate summer conditions, 
and to about 4° C. in the tropics. Generally, the uppermost sur- 
face of the gun is hotter than the lowermost, but cases have been 
met with where the reverse was the case, due probably to the 
different reflective and absorptive capacities of the colored paints 
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used to render the gun inconspicuous to its surroundings. If the 
uppermost part of the gun is hottest, this temperature strain will 
increase the droop of the gun; whereas, if the lowermost portion 
is the hottest, the strain will decrease the droop of the gun. The 
effect of a cross-wind being to cover the windward side, it will be 
seen that a general temperature difference of from 2° to 4° C, 
may be met with under the conditions of top, bottom, right or left 
being the hottest region. 

To investigate the droop of guns due to conditions of tempera- 
ture, experiments were conducted at the Naval Proving Ground 
with large caliber guns. 

A clinometer rest for a 12-inch gun was modified to hold a bore 
sight telescope tightly clamped, and this was rigged on a 12-inch 
50-caliber gun. The day was ideal for obtaining the maximum 
results, being cloudless and hot with a maximum temperature of 
about 94° at 2 p.m. The bore sight telescope was sighted with 
the aid of a small circular target on a plate 352 feet distant. 

The results show that the line of the final tangent to the curved 
bore axis traced on a plate 352 feet fromthe trunnions, an 
elliptical figure about 7 inches high by 11 inches wide. Assuming 
that the bend is in a circular arc, the muzzle or bit is smaller than 


. " 18 i ‘ 
the record on the plate, in a ratio of . From this droop an 


x 


error in range and deflection of 125 yards and 29 yards, respec- 
tively, is obtained at 10,000 yards. 

On this test the deflection maximums were at 10 a. m. and 
4.30 p. m. and the droop maximum at about 1.30 p.m. The move- 
ment was faster in the evening than in the morning and scarcely 
anything after 8 p.m. There was little movement before 7 a. m., 
as till then trees shaded the guns. Were the gun pointed north 
instead of south, the pointer would have traced the curve in the 
opposite direction ; were it pointed east or west, the droop princt- 
pally would have been affected and the ellipses would have had 
their major axes vertical. Intermediate orientations would give 
intermediate effects. 

The general rise of temperature of the gun on firing is accom- 
panied by a uniform rise of temperature on all sides and this 
should tend to reduce the droop while the gun is hot. From 
experiments conducted—the droop being taken before and after 





firing—this was proved to be true. The results from large caliber 
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to 
to 
st 


guns showed that the average before firing was .477 of an inch, 
and immediately after firing five rounds from each gun the droop 
was .370 of an inch. 

From a number of oscillations of 14-inch guns recorded on a 
plate recorder, it is known that the muzzle of the gun travels up 
about an inch relative to its initial position. The records show, 
however, that the radial movement or whip has very little or no 
effect on the projectile, since there was no other movement 
recorded than in a longitudinal direction before the projectile had 
had time to clear the bore of the gun. 

There can also be no jump of the gun up to the time the pro- 
jectile leaves the gun, which is another contradiction to the usual 
idea. If the gun squats it does so at a time when the gun is 
recoiled 30 or 40 inches back and the shell is well clear. 

The second cause of the droop of a gun, as stated above, is 
found in the design of the gun. The depression of the muzzle 
caused by any outside joint in front of the center of gravity of the 
gun is equal to the opening of the joint on the upper side of the 
gun minus the opening of the joint on the underside of the gun 
divided by the outside diameter of the gun at the joint, and the 
result multiplied by the distance from the joint to the muzzle. 
Thus, calculating the droop of a large caliber gun, with outside 
joints, the total depression of the muzzle, considering the opening 
of the outside joints, is .23982 of an inch. The muzzle droop, 
measured after proof, was .25 of an inch, which gives a very close 
agreement between the computed and the measured droops. The 
droop of this gun increased between the various firings, due to the 
opening up of joints and taking of a permanent set, until after 70 
rounds it was .69 of an inch. Guns with no outside joints have a 
much smaller average droop. 

It is thus seen that the type of gun constructed and assembled 
With no outside joints is a superior design. 

The manufacture of the guns plays an important part in the 
amount of droop they will have. No two guns are manufactured 
exactly alike. The imperfection in the manufacture of guns 
causes (1) a slipping of the hoops,'(2) a progressive droop, and 
(3) a permanent set. On account of this permanent set we find 
(from actual measurements) that the droop of the gun is not the 
same if taken with the bottom side up as it is with the top side up ; 
nor is it the same right side or left side up. 
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‘ 


When a hoop is heated for “shrinking on,” there is in large 
hoops an increase in length from one-quarter to one-half an 
inch. When this hoop is placed over a tube or other hoop and 
allowed to cool, it very often contracts radially before the length 
of the piece has time to right itself. Thus a tension (longi- 
tudinal) is set up of several thousand pounds intensity. With two 
smooth surfaces shrunk together, such as the tube and hoop, with 
this longitudinal pull constantly acting upon them at right angles, 
if there is an unevenness of gripping, 7. e., one part gripping more 
than another (such as is very liable to happen by one side cooling 
before the other), the tube, regaining its original length, will not 
move parallel to the axis of the bore but will tend to cause a 
droop in gun with one particular side up. This may happen 
in any direction, causing a permanent set. Very often while the 
hoop is being allowed to cool a loud noise is heard like the crack 
of a whip. This noise is caused by the hoop adjusting itself. In 
firing the gun, the powder pressure may cause the hoops to slide 
on each other. The top part can slide more easily than the bottom 
on account of the bottom having more weight and consequently 
more friction to overcome. Therefore, the gun is given a droop in 
that direction. Another cause of the droop being unsymmetrical 
is the ununiformity of the grains in the metal itself. This is shown 
by holding a long steel rod horizontally with one end free, revolv- 
ing it, and measuring its droop. It will be found that the bar will 
droop more on one side than the other. 

The variations in droop of similar guns of the same mark and 
place of manufacture are due to the above causes. It must be 
remembered that an unevenness of gripping causing say .oo1 of 
an inch opening of a joint on top would cause more than .1 of an 
inch difference of droop, if diameter at joint is about 25 inches 
and joint about 300 inches from muzzle. This unevenness of 
gripping, causing an opening of .oor of an inch, could easily be 
made. The effect of proof firing of a gun is to cause a slipping of 
the different layers so as to relieve uneven stresses introduced in 
the manufacture. 

On account of the permanent set, guns are generally mounted 
with their best side up; that is, the gun is mounted so that its 
permanent set will tend to curve the muzzle up, thus counteracting 
to some extent the elastic droop of the gun. 
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The effect of the drooping of guns is to cause a dispersion in 
range and deflection. This is due to the fact that no law of droop 
has as yet been discovered and that the droop of no two guns is 
apparently alike. 

Wire-wound guns have been found to droop considerably more 
than built-up guns. From investigations and comparison of a 
wire-wound gun and a built-up gun, both 12-inch 50-caliber 


B.L. R. guns with the same muzzle velocity, maximum pressure, 


and length of gun forward of cradle, the following results were 
obtained : 


Wire-wound Built-up 
aR re ete te era 1 { 4.45 min. 2.35 min. 
0.172 in. 0.092 in. 
Time of vibration, fundamental...... 0.007633 sec. 0.006870 sec. 
Number of vibrations per second..... 131.1 145.5 
Max. upward velocity at muzzle...... 12 T. p's. 7 f.p.s. 


As there appears to be a general equality of performance of 
guns, whether built-up or wire-wound, it is the consideration of the 
comparative stiffness of these two types of guns, designed to 
give the same results, that has prevented most governments from 
using the wire-wound type of gun. At present, the United States 
Army and the British and Japanese armies and navies are the 
only users of this type of gun. 

There are four very good methods for taking the droop of 
guns : 

In the first method, the guns are assembled in their slides in 
the usual manner and set on parallel strips with their weight 


_ testing on the trunnions. The gun, being slightly breech heavy, 


asmall amount of weight is taken up on the back end to prevent 
it from swinging. The bore sight and telescope are secured to 
the breech end in the usual manner. A special muzzle disc is 
made which is like the usual navy design, except that the outside 
diameter has been reduced sufficiently to permit this disc to slide 
through the gun. A small paper target is put up a few feet in 
front of the muzzle, and the aforementioned muzzle disc is shoved 
into the gun and adjusted abreast of the trunnions. The bore 
sight telescope is then trained on the small center hole on the disc. 
The disc is removed, taking care not to disturb the telescope, and 
a dot is placed on the paper target in front of the gun, locating 
the projection of the line of sight of the telescope on the target. 
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For this purpose is used a small tin target with two heavy black 
circles thereon, and a small hole jy of an inch in diameter in the 
center. This is held on the paper target and shifted until its center 
is found directly on the projection above referred to, after which 
a dot is made through the small hole. After this has been done, 
the same muzzle disc is placed in the gun, but only a few inches 
from the muzzle. The telescope is again trained on this and a 
second dot is placed on the paper target to locate the projection 
of the line of sight under the new conditions. The measured 
distance between these dots represents the droop of the gun 
when carried out as described above. This method appears to 
be somewhat crude. 

In the second method, the droop of a gun is taken while in the 
lathe. The gun is placed in the lathe, the muzzle end centered 
in the tail stock and the breech end centered in the face plate of 
the head stock. This centering is done as follows: The breech 
is chucked up in the face plate as near center as possible. A 
clock indicator or clock-faced surface gauge measuring .oo1 of 
an inch resting on a stationary part is brought to bear on the 
cylindrical surface of the breech end of gun. The gun is 
revolved, the clock registering any eccentricity of gun in lathe. 
By moving the chucks the gun is accurately centered, so that on 
turning the clock will not change. As the center of the spindle in 
the tail stocks coincides with the center of the face plate, it also 
coincides with the center of the bore of the gun. 

A steady rest is now set up, holding the gun in place at approxi- 
mately its point of support when in the turret, i. ¢., the trunnion 
bearings. The breech end of the gun, between breech and steady 
rest, is accurately levelled by means of a sensitive spirit level on 
the slide cylinder by raising or lowering steady rest. The tail 
stock is then removed allowing the muzzle of gun to hang freely. 

The muzzle of the gun should now have the same droop it 
would have in its mount. The droop is measured with all four 
sides topmost, the keyway being on top first following in succession 
by right side, bottom, and left side (turning gun clockwise facing 
the muzzle). 

The measuring is done as follows: The distance from the top 
of the muzzle of the gun to the top of the spindle and from the 
spindle is accurately measured on a micrometer scale square. The 
inside of the top of the bore to the top of the spindle is measured 
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by means of inside calipers. ‘These measurements are recorded 
as shown, the same procedure being followed with all four sides 
on top. 


SQUARE 


ee 
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The third may be called the clinometer method. By this method 
the inclination of the final tangent of the curved bore of the gun is 
measured and the angle of droop obtained in minutes and seconds. 
To measure this inclination, a muzzle rest with two cylindrical 
dises or hearing surfaces is fitted snugly into the muzzle of the 
gun. On the central shaft of this device is placed a striding 
clinometer lying parallel to the center line of the gun, which ts 
levelled both cross-wise and fore and aft with reference to the 
gun by two set screws. The clinometer, on being levelled, is 
read, then reversed end for end and again read. Were the instru- 
ment perfect the readings should agree. This is not generally the 
case, so the average of the two readings is taken to eliminate the 
error. At the same time (the gun being approximately level) 
the elevation at the breech is taken with a Vickers clinometer (read 
both ways for the same reason). The difference between the 
elevation at the muzzle and that at the breech is the droop. This 
should be only a few minutes of are even in the largest guns. 
This method cannot be used aboard ship on account of the un- 
steadiness of the ship. 

In the fourth method the “ droopometer ”’ is used. The “ droop- 
ometer ”’ is an instrument for measuring the droop along the axis 
of the hore and thus obtaining the actual curvature of the bore at 
all points. The gun is laid horizontally on supports (one sup- 
port being under the center of gravity of the gun, the other 
near the breech end of the gun) so that the gun is supported 
practically as it would be in its slide. 

The device consists of four arms go° apart, about 2 feet in 
length and about 12 inches in diameter, centering a small hole. 
The diameter of the frame can be varied as follows: A threaded 
unit at one end of the frame operated by means of a spur gear- 
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ing meshes into the threads on the inside and at one end of 
four long wedges. These wedges are dovetailed into go° curves 
of the frame. By turning a section of a sectional rammer handle 
attachable to the spur gearing the frame can be expanded to fit 
tightly into the bore of the gun with the hole accurately centered. 
When the droopometer is centered in the bore at the desired dis- 
tance from the muzzle, the bore sight telescope, in the center of 
the breech, is aligned on this centering hole. 

If the gun droops, the telescope will point above the center of 
the muzzle of the gun. To ascertain the amount of this droop, the 
centering device or droopometer is removed, and a specially con- 
structed muzzle disc inserted. This muzzle disc has a centering 
hole that can be moved vertically and horizontally by means of 
two tangent screws. The amount of displacement is read off on 
a vertical and a horizontal vernier scale. The hole in the muzzle 
disc is then moved so that the cross-wires of the bore sight tele- 
scope will be in the center of the hole and the amount of displace- 





Fic. 3 


ment of hole noted. This displacement is not the droop of the 
gun at the point at which the sighting hole of the droopometer is 
situated, but the vertical distance at the muzzle on a line drawn 
through the center of breech and center of droopometer at the 
point to be measured. From this distance the actual droop can 
be obtained by a relation of similar proportions. 

The droopometer is placed first at the origin of the rifling and 
the amount of displacement of the muzzle is obtained. The curve 
of this displacement is then obtained by placing the droopometer 
every 2 feet from the origin of rifling to the muzzle of the gun. 

The gun, taken as a beam, curves from breech to muzzle; but as 
the shell is seated in the rifled bore the curvature of the breech end 
of the gun aft of the rifling does not affect the flight of the shell 
and is therefore taken as a straight line. 

The first point measured therefore is at the origin of rifling 
and consequently a new reference line for the droop is used. This 
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the ratio of distance from the breech to point to total length of 
gun, the true droop at the point measured is obtained. This is 
shown in Fig. 4. 


end of is a line drawn through the origin of rifling from the center of 
curves the breech. Taking measurements in this way, every 2 feet along 
handle the axis of the bore, we get a convex droop curve with zero droop 
1 to fit at the origin of rifling and a maximum droop at the muzzle when 
ntered. the gun is supported at one point only, viz., below the center of 
ed dis- gravity of the gun. 
iter of As stated above, the measurements obtained at the muzzle from 

sighting through the droopometer at different points along the 
iter of bore do not give the actual droop of these points, but quantities 
op, the larger than the droop. The actual droop at the various points 
y con- may be picked off at the curve by measuring the vertical distance 
tering between the curve and the tangent drawn through the center of 
ans of the breech and the center of the bore at the beginning of the 
off on rifling, or it may be obtained by multiplying by certain ratios 
nuzzle obtained by means of similar triangles. By subtracting the 
it tele- measurement obtained by the droopometer for any given point 
splace- from the maximum droop obtained and multiplying the result by 
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aire: For point M: 
g and C=vertical displacement found with droopometer. 
curve E=maximum droop found with droopometer at origin of 
meter rifling (0). 
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but as A=total length of gun. 
+h end _ B=distance to droopometer at point MV. 
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Many difficulties have been experienced in relining guns on 
account of their droop. If a gun has no liner to be removed, i. ¢,, 
if it is not built with a liner and has not been relined before, the 
gun is bored out as follows: The ends of the gun are accurately 
centered in a lathe, a steady rest bearing being lined up about 
2 feet from the muzzle end. On account of the permanent set 
or droop of the gun, however, the bore will not be exactly straight 
and consequently the middle length of the gun will not be con- 
centric with the ends. This eccentricity is carefully measured and 
if it is over one hundredth of an inch a bushing is put on the gun 
at that part of the bore. The gun is revolved in the lathe and the 
outer surface of the bushing turned down concentrically with the 
ends of the gun. The bushing forms a bearing for the middle 
steady rest. In this way, although the outer surface of the middle 
of the gun may be eccentric to the ends, the gun will turn con- 
centrically in the machine and the bored out inner surface will be 
straight when the gun is removed from the lathe. Thus, although 
the gun to be relined has a permanent set, the bore of the gun 
when relined will be nearly straight, having only the droop due 
to the weight of the metal itself. 

Several methods have been employed to try to remove some of 
the droop of the gun before relining. One is to fire the gun upside 
down, or “bottom side”? up. At Watervliet a gun was put ina 
lathe and straightened by means of heavy weights being placed on 
the “ hump ”’ in the bore of the gun. 

Guns built with conical liners are still in an experimental stage. 
There will probably be many difficulties to overcome in removing 
one of these liners from a badly bent gun. 

To eliminate the errors in range and deflection caused by ex- 
cessive and varying droop of guns, therefore: 

1. The gun should be mounted in its slide with the side upper- 
most that gives the least droop; 7. e., with its best side up. 

2. Guns should be so designed as to give a maximum stiff- 
ness ; i. e., they should have as few joints as possible, and to this 
end the hoops should be made as long as the art of steel making 
will allow the metal to be properly forged and treated. 

The elasticity of the gun can never be removed and the longer 
the gun the greater the droop. 

After a study to some length of the question of droop, it is 
thought that if we decrease the droop to the minimum by stiffer 
guns, etc., the droop, due to the elasticity of the metal, is almost 
negligible. 
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U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
SECRETARY’S NOTES 


The Board of Control on the occasion of its De- 

Important cember meeting decided to grant to enlisted men the 

Notice privilege of purchasing the Institute’s publications 

on the same terms as are extended to the midshipmen 

at the Naval Academy. On all orders for ten or more copies of 

the same publication and on all orders amounting to $10.00 the 

price charged will be the same as that charged by the midship- 

men’s storekeeper, plus carriage; for individual orders, the terms 
are as advertised in the Institute’s “ Book List.” 

Officers of the fleet and training stations—especially division 
ofticers—are requested to keep their men informed as to the bene- 
fits to be derived from subscriptions to the Institute, from its 
publications, and from its book department. 

There seems to be some misunderstanding on the part of the 
enlisted personnel as to the terms of subscription to the Institute 
PROCEEDINGS, subscriptions to the amount of $3.00 having been 
received. Enlisted men may receive the PRocEEDINGS as sub- 
scribers on the same terms as regular members, viz.—at $2.00 
per year. 

The Board of Control voted on April 5, to 

Terms to extend the above privilege for the benefit of 

Training naval militia, naval reserve, coast guard, naval 
Organizations training association and other organizations 

under the cognizance of the Navy Department. 

It was also decided that the Institute’s book department would 

hereafter handle all orders for Hydrographic office publications 
without commission. 

The Institute announces the completion of the 

Book revision of Bullard’s Naval Electricians Text- 

Announcement Book, Volume LI. This work was undertaken 

and completed by officers and instructors of the 

Department of Electrical Engineering, U. S. Naval Academy. 
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The book has been almost entirely rewritten with the dominant 
idea of covering the practical principles governing the con- 
struction, use, care, and operation of all electrical equipment 
now found in the U. S. Naval Service. By increasing the size of 
the printed page and eliminating detailed specifications, which 
may be found as needed on every naval vessel, the volume of this 
book has been materially reduced, resulting in a more convenient 
and durable form. Despite the rapidly increasing cost of publica- 
tion of books, the Institute will for the present, maintain the 
original net selling price of the Text-Books. Announcement con- 
cerning the revision and date of publication of Volume I will be 
made at a later date. 
Comment and suggestions relative to the make- 
Suggestions up of the PRocEEDINGs are invited from all mem- 
Invited bers interested in the welfare of the Institute. It is 
believed that the scope of usefulness of the Pro- 
CEEDINGS to members can be increased and all members are invited 
to assist in this work. Should any topic, on which you think an 
article could well be written, occur to you, send it to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, together with such explanation or comment as may 
appear desirable in order that the intent of the suggestion may be 
clearly understood. The Institute is desirous of obtaining good 
“sea yarns” for publication. It is hoped that any one who can 
spin such a yarn will submit it. 


Member- Since April 20, 1917, five regular and 18 associate 
ship} members have joined the Institute. 


Members are urged to send in their ballots 

Amendments to on the proposed changes in the Constitution 
Constitution of the Institute. As explained in the memo- 
randum issued by the Board of Control, no 

action can be taken unless a majority of the members send in their 
ballots. To date about 45 per cent of the members have done so. 


The Institute Book Department will supply any 


Book obtainable book, of any kind, at retail price, postage 
Department prepaid. The trouble saved the purchaser through 
, having one source of supply for all books, should 


be considered. The cost will not be greater and sometimes less 
than when obtained from dealers. Bills will be rendered upon 
delivery of books. 
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Authors of articles submitted are urged to 

Illustrations furnish with their manuscript any illustrations 

they may have in their possession for such articles. 

The Institute will gladly co-operate in obtaining such illustrations 
as may be suggested by authors. 

Original photographs of objects and events which may be of 
interest to our readers are also desired, and members who have 
opportunities to obtain such photographs are requested to secure 
them for the Institute. 

The annual dues for 1917 became payable on 

Annual Dues January 1, 1917. It is suggested that dues be paid 

' in lump sums covering a period of two to five 

years; this method of payment has advantages for members as 

well as for the Institute and is practiced by a number of mem- 

bers, both regular and associate. Response to this notice will 

save the Institute a considerable sum in stationery and postage. 

Whole Nos. 145, 146, 147, 149, 155 and 166 of the Pro- 

Notice crepincs (March, 1913, June, 1913, September, 1913 

January-February, 1914, January-February, 1915, and 

November-December, 1916) are exhausted; there are so many 

calls for single copies of these numbers that the Institute offers to 

pay for copies thereof returned in good condition at the rate of 
25 cents per copy. 

All members are urged to keep the Secretary and 

Address of Treasurer informed of the address to which Pro- 

Members) crEEDINGS are to be sent, and thus insure their 

receipt. 

This precaution is now of particular importance as notices of 
changes of station are not now available for the use of the In- 
stitute’s staff. 

Members and subscribers are urged to notify 
Non-receipt of the Secretary and Treasurer promptly of the 
Proceedings non-receipt of PROCEEDINGS, in order that 
tracers may be started. The issue is completed 

by the roth of each month. 
The attention of authors of articles is called to 
Reprints of the fact that the cost to them of reprints other than 
Articles the usual number furnished, can be greatly reduced 
if the reprints are struck off while the article is in 
press. They are requested to notify the Secretary and Treasurer 
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of the number of reprints desired when the article is submitted. 
Twenty copies of reprints are furnished authors free of charge: 
' The discount to newsdealers is now 10 per cent, 
Notice to. = 7 
instead of the 25 per cent heretofore allowed on 


Newsdealers vee 
subscriptions. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mpb., May 16, 1017. 
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Prepared by LieurENANT I. C. Kipp, U. S. Navy 
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Notr.—Ship construction in the nations at war is held confidential and 
no reliable information is available. 


ARGENTINA 


New 1340-Foor Dry Dock.—The Argentine Board of Hydraulic Works 
will shortly hand over to the Ministry of Marine the new dock at Puerto 
Militar, Bahia Blanca, which has just been completed. The following are 
the main characteristics of this important work: Extreme over-all length 
of dock measured at coping level, 1504 feet, extreme working length of 
dock_over keel blocks, 1340 feet. The dock may be divided into two 
sections and each section worked independently by means of an inter- 
mediate caisson, which, when placed in position, gives a working length to 
each section over the keel blocks of 60014 feet. Width of entrance to 
dock at coping level, 120 feet. Width of entrance to dock at the level of 
the sill, 114.8 feet. Depth of sill below low water, 32 feet. Depth of top 
of keel blocks below low water, 3214 feet. Distance from coping level 
to lowest point in the floor of dock, 56 feet. Width of each section of the 
dock at floor level, 120 feet. Over-all width of dock at coping level. 
200 feet. The main purpose of the new dock is to accommodate the 
Argentine dreadnoughts Rivadavia and Moreno.—Shipping Illustrated, 5/5. 
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U. S. SerzuRE oF MERCHANTMEN ALARMS ARGENTINA.-—A cable to the 
New York Herald from Buenos Ayres published in that paper May 13, 
said: 

“Under the heading ‘A Grave Question’ La Prensa, in an editorial 
May 13, said that the requisition of merchant vessels by the American 
government has caused profound alarm in mercantile and industrial circles 
in the Argentine Republic. 

“*This alarm is heightened,’ it said, ‘because of the fact that since the 
beginning of the war in Europe the United States has been the principal 
purveyor of manufactured goods as well as the principal buyer of 
Argentina’s products. 

“* The action of the United States in taking over merchant vessels will 
cut down still more the means of transportation and Argentina will be 
reduced to her own economical resources.’ 

“ La Prensa asks that the government instruct its Ambassador in Wash- 
ington to ask the American government not to suspend altogether com- 
munication between Argentina and the United States. Among the reasons 
which it gives for keeping vessels in this trade are existing contracts 
between merchants of the United States and Argentina, considerations 
growing out of the friendship between the two republics and their com- 
mon economical interests. 

“*These reasons should be considered,’ La Prensa says. ‘No definite 
policy should be adopted by the United States in regard to shipping without 
giving them full consideration.’ ” 


CHILI 


MEN-oF-WaR AS FREIGHTERS.—One of the most remarkable developments 
in this war is reported from South America, where the Government of 
Chile is proposing to repair some of its old warships and convert them 
into cargo carriers for the transport of cereals, coal and other necessaries. 
This comes as refreshing reading after the many instances of peaceful 
adjuncts of business, such as steam tugs, fishing boats and steam trawlers, 
being converted into units of offence and defence.—Marine Journal, 12/5. 


FRANCE 


Danton Construction.—The Paris correspondent of the Army and 
Navy Journal writes that the 18,000-ton battleship Danton, which foundered 
victim to two Boche torpedoes in some 30 minutes, was the second 
type of French ship to have been fitted with anti-torpedo longitudinal 
bulkheads of only two inches in thickness, though weighing 500 tons per 
ship and entailing an additional displacement of 12,000 tons. She was 
in this respect, an improvement of the 8000-ton Henri JV (1899) and 
French-built Tsarewitch, of 13,000 tons, and, despite her fate, embodied 
in terms the sound principles of anti-submarine defence developed later 
in the Normandie and in the new U. S. super-dreadnoughts which, it is 
believed, would survive a double torpedo blow.—Shipping IJI|lustrated, 12/5. 


SEVENTEEN FRENCH MERCHANTMEN Lost IN THREE MontHs.—Seventeen 
French merchantmen were sunk by German submarines during February, 
March and April, according to an official statement issued May 14. In the 
same period nine French vessels were attacked by under-water craft, but 
made their escape. No armed merchantmen have fallen prey to the U-boats. 

The statement says: 

“Statistics for the first three months of Germany’s unrestricted sub- 
marine campaign, as far as they concern the French merchant marine, 
show the following results: 

“ February—Sunk, 4; attacked and escaped, I. 

“ March—Sunk, 5; attacked and escaped, 2. 

“ April—Sunk 8; attacked and escaped, 6. 
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“ Armed merchantmen have in every case escaped from submarines. 

“During this period French patrol boats have had 12 engagements with 
submarines, French hydro-airplanes have fought them 13 times, and there 
have been 16 engagements between armed merchantmen and submarines.” 
—Baltimore Sun, 15/5. 


FrencH Coat Output INcreEAsING.—The French output of coal in 1916 
reached nearly 22,000,000 tons, or about 1,000,000 tons more than in IgI5. 
The output has been increased considerably since the miners belonging to 
Classes 1891 to 1899 have been released from the Army and have returned 
to their pits. The production, which last November amounted to 1,500,000 
tons only, rose in December to 1,861,000 tons and reached 2,011,000 tons 
in January. A further increase may be expected in the rate of output, as 
the miners belonging to Classes 1900 to 1902 were released from military 
service December 20, 1916.—Shipping Illustrated, 28/4. 


GERMANY 


U-Boats.—“ The central powers may have 200 submarines afloat, and 
I believe that it is possible that they have many more than that, and if, as 
is more than likely, they have some 500 on the ways at the present time, 
this would mean that in six months they would have 700 U-boats available 
and 1200 by next spring.” 

That was the deliberate and well-considered statement made May 2 by 
J. Bernard Walker, editor of the Scientific American, chairman of the navy 
committee of the National Security League. Mr. Walker spoke as an 
expert, who had been making a deep study of his subject. Continuing, 
he said 

“But you ask can they supply crews for such a large number of sub- 
marines? I answer that the German naval personnel exceeds 150,000 men. 
her idle battleships can supply all the men required. 

“Here as I see it, is the immediate danger point in this great conflict 
into which we have now entered. It is here that we should apply, and 
should at once apply, our whole effort. If we refuse to do this and elect 
to fight a purely defensive war, and the allies should have to make a peace 
favorable to Germany, we may ultimately find ourselves face to face with 
the high seas fleet of Germany—of twice the strength of our own to-day.” 
—Washington Post, 3/5. 


THREE HuNpDRED AND TWENTY-Five U-Boats In CoMMISSION; BETWEEN 
80 anp 100 Lost.—The Germans have about 325 submarines in operation, 
and about 80 to 100 have been lost through British nets alone, according 
to the Telegraaf, which prints an interview with a member of the crew 
of the submarine U-58. This is the submarine which sank the Dutch grain 
ships in February. 

The U-58 is commanded by Capt. Count von Plastau. According to 
the interview the submarine discharged three or four torpedoes against 
the Dutch ships and then zig-zagged between them, sinking them with 
bombs and shell fire. 

When at sea the submarines assemble at a given point every morning 
and receive wireless instructions presumably from Helgoland. There are 
about 39 U-boats of the newest type, each carrying a crew of 56 men, and 
this fleet is supplemented by a secondary squadron marked with a C. 

The first-class boats have a speed calculated as sufficient to overtake 
any cargo boat. Two-thirds of their crews are experienced and one-third 
novices. The boats carry a fortnight’s stores and have a maximum period 
of submergence of from eight to ten hours. Each is equipped with two 
periscopes and sometimes descends to from 30 to 50 meters——Wash- 
ington Evening Star, 15/5. 
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ResEnts U-Boat Disc_iaimer.—Count yon Reventlow returns in the 
Tages Zeitung to his attack on the German official statement that there are 
no German submarines in the west Atlantic. He says: 

“It would seem that Germany is again building hopes on the United 
States. Two well-known American newspapers are said to have free access 
to the foreign office in Wilhelmstrasse. Which enemy power is to be ap- 
proached next?” 

The Koelnische Volks Zeitung also disapproves of the assurance that no 
submarines have been sent to American waters. It says: 

“We can understand why, for the present, we refrain from attempts 
to blockade American ports. Our submarines would be too far from 
home and we have better use for them elsewhere. But surely we have the 
right to open hostilities, and we do not see any reason why we should not. 
Anyhow, the announcement was not a diplomatic masterpiece.”-—W ashing- 
ton Post, 23/4. 


SuBMARINES Usr Decoys.—S. O. S. calls and open boats loaded with 
men are being used by German submarines to decoy allied ships to their 
destruction, according to British shipmasters. So many ships have been 
decoyed in this manner that the British have ordered captains to pay no 
heed to such calls in certain zones, as they are patrolled by boats sent out 
to succor ships and men in distress.—Washington Evening Star, 15/5. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ZEPPELINS StopPpED.—It is reported from Romanshorn, 
on Lake Constance, that since the death of Count Zeppelin, who was always 
supported by the kaiser in his aerial plans, a number of employes in the 
Zeppelin factory at Friedrichshafen have been dismissed and ordered to 
join the army. The framework of a large airship, which would have 
been finished in six weeks, according to ordinary work during the war, 
will not be completed for several months, owing to lack of workmen. 
The general opinion at Friedrichshafen is that the German military authori- 
ties will construct no more Zeppelins. No further orders for building have 
been received —Washington Evening Star, 15/5. 


CONSTRUCTION OF GERMAN SUBMARINES Fautty.—The construction of 
the German U-boats was complained of as faulty by Herr Struve in a 
secret session of the Reichstag Main Committee, according to the Berlin 
Vorwiarts. Admiral Capelle, Minister of the Navy, replied: 

“ Herr Struve received his information, which is partly of a secret nature, 
from the naval front. The member has the right to use such material, 
but the naval officers supplying the information are guilty of a grave 
offence. Before the war Herr Struve desired that U-boats should be 
developed only for defensive purposes, and Admiral Tirpitz cannot be 
blamed for the conditions complained of.”-—N. VY. Times, 3/5. 


THe GerMAn “ CoMMERCIAL” SUBMARINES.—Writing in the New York 
Tribune, Carl W. Ackerman, a former American press correspondent in 
Germany, says that the German merchant submarine Deutschland, which 
made two trips from Germany to the United States, was built by the Krupp 
interests to bring back nickel for the manufacture of big guns, which was 
badly needed in Germany. 

“ Nearly two years ago,’ 


, 


the article says, “a draftsman in the Kiel 


offices of Krupp designed a merchant submarine and submitted the plans 
to the directors. They were pigeon-holed at the time because these mater- 
ials were not desperately needed and because the government would 
not aid Krupp in constructing unarmed U-boats. But last year Krupp 
needed nickel, rare ores and minerals which could be bought only in the 
United States or South America. So the Deutschland was designed, built, 
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financed, launched and directed by the Krupp interests to solve the distress- 
ing military problem of a shortage of special ores and rubber.” 

The German Navy, which has been stirring up anti-American feeling 
wherever it could, selected the crew for the Deutschland and placed tem- 
porarily discharged naval intelligence officers aboard to collect and bring 
back information from the United States regarding preparedness and 
public opinion and to make soundings and investigations in American 
waters wherever the submarines went. 

Agents were sent to the United States via Copenhagen to notify the 
North German Lloyd representatives here to purchase supplies and make 
arrangements for the arrival of the Deutschland at Baltimore. ‘The same 
agents who came here reported to the German secret service. And while 
the Deutschland was being built and tried in the Baltic Sea, where all sub- 
marines were first sailed, German agents here bought supplies for Krupp 
and collected information for the German Navy. 

The German people were never informed that the Deutschland was 
owned and controlled by Krupp. Alfred Lohmann, who was president of 
the German Ocean Navigation Co., the Krupp dummy, posed as the origi- 
nator of the submarine idea. As a matter of fact, he had nothing to do with 
the designing or building of the Deutschland, The North German Lloyd 
Co., which is owned almost entirely by Krupp, was used as another 
dummy. These dummies were appointed as much for the German public 
as to deceive the American people. 

The other “merchant” submarine sent out with the Deutschland was 
lost. Director General Heinecken of the North German Lloyd declared in 
Berlin to those who asked him that he believed the Bremen was lost in a 
storm off the coast of England. The Deutschland and Bremen were both 
escorted in the North Sea by naval submarines. Heinecken said the 
Bremen encountered a severe storm and, according to all indications, was 
lost. What has happened to the Deutschland no one seems to know. 

If the English have captured the Deutschland, Krupp still has four 
others. But now that the United States is at war with Germany, Krupp 
can easily loan or sell them to the German Navy for supply ships for sub- 
marines operating in the Atlantic or off the American or African coasts. 
By use of such ships big ocean cruising submarines could stay in the 
Atlantic for months without returning to their base at Heligoland or 
Wilhelmshaven. 

Merchant submarines were loaded with dyestuffs and knitting needles 
for the United States because large sums of money could be collected here 
for these materials. The first voyage of the Deutschland, so it was said in 
Berlin, netted Lohmann about half a million dollars. But the risk was so 
great that unless the Deutschland was bringing military cargoes for the 
government, the government could not permit the manufacture and con- 
struction. General Director Ballin of the Hamburg-American Line pro- 
posed two years ago at a board meeting that merchant submarines be built. 
but the proposal was not carried because the directors expected peace, and, 
also the government would not encourage the construction of any ships 
which were not needed for military purposes. 

The New York Times of April 15 published a statement by “an Ameri- 
can official” who was in Germany before the rupture, in which the follow- 
mg appeared: 

“The Bremen was captured by the British Navy and is at Milford Haven, 
South Wales. The Deutschland is safe at Bremen and will remain there 
until the end of the war. She left Bremen for New York and put back 
five days later on account of some accident to her machinery. I sent several 
cards in the special mail to friends in America as souvenirs, which were 
all returned to me later. Several bankers and other business men in Berlin 
and Frankfort whom I know had their mail returned from the Deutschland. 

“When I left Germany in March the Navy Department had 300 sub- 
marines ranging from 150 to 1500 tons, and were turning them out at the 
rate of 10 a month at the maximum. The largest type of U-boat, like 
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U-53 which visited Newport, takes fully six months to build. Smaller 
submarines ranging from 400 to 600 tons are the type that are being con- 
structed chiefly for work round the British and French coasts as they are 
more easily handled than the bigger undersea fighters. The submarines are 
constructed in sections at Barmen, Elberfeld, Dusseldorf, and any other 
manufacturing cities where the government has munition plants adaptable 
for the purpose. They are sent by train to Stettin and Hamburg to be put 
together. After running their trial trips on the River Elbe the new sub- 
marines are sent to Kiel to await orders. The navy has difficulty now in 
getting crews for the submarines as it requires a special type of young 
seamen with plenty of nerve and a good sound constitution.” 

The Wall Street Journal of April 16 said it had been informed by a 
spectator of one of the recently captured German submarines taken to a 
British port “that the new German submarines are much inferior to those 
used early in the war. The new boats are put together with nuts and bolts 
instead of rivets, and the crews find them unseaworthy and easily ‘ sprung.” 


In NEED oF CREWS FoR SUBMARINES.—Germany needs trained crews to 
man her submarines. Of the U-boats themselves she has no lack, for it 
must not be forgotten that since the battle of Jutland the submarine has 
been the hope of the German Navy, and the building of submarines is 
given precedence over other construction in the yards. By the latest 
methods of manufacture a U-boat can be completed in 15 days. The 
parts have been standardized and are stamped out of the metal at dozens 
of factories, each plant specializing on one part, which is sent to the docks 
at Kiel or Hamburg. Wherever it is, there the machinists are waiting for 
it, and two weeks from the time the ore is mined the U-boat is ready to sink 
a hospital ship, as so frankly confessed in a recent official bulletin. And 
there’s the hitch. The boat is ready, but the crew is not. 

From two to three months are required to train a submarine crew, to teach 
them the use of the complicated machinery, and accustom them to the 
seasick motion of the boats. It is said in Berlin that the greatest loss when 
a submarine fails to return is the crew, and thanks to the snaring exploits 
of the Scotch sailors, Germany was short of men on February 1. Carl W. 
Ackerman, who has just returned from a stay in the German Empire, 
writes in the New York Tribune that at the beginning of the campaign of 
ruthlessness Germany had 400 submarines completed or in the course of 
construction. This included big U-boats, such as the U-53, with a cruising 
radius of 5000 miles, down to the smaller craft designed for use against the 
coast of England, and which cannot be more than 15 days away from their 
base. But Germany could not use all these 400 boats against the Allies and 
the United States. Nearly 100 were waiting for crews, and to supply the 
deficiency Germany established a school for U-boats.—Literary Digest, 21/4 


PROSPECTS FOR GERMAN MERCHANT MARINE AFTER THE WAR: GERMAN IN- 
FLUENCE UPON AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE BEFORE THE WaAR.—I wonder 
how often we are to have that high-sounding paragraph about the great 
steamers that are being built in German yards sent around the world before 
the war is over. Last week it came from a Vienna paper by way of the Milan 
correspondent of a British news agency and a big London daily, and it was 
in the form of “an interview with Herr Ballin regarding German activity 
in mercantile shipbuilding.” But, somehow, it seems to be the same old 
interview, and the same old activity. We are told, for example, that German 
shipbuilding is being continued “ with a view to the resumption of German 
shipping on a large scale after the war.” Herr Ballin seems to have said 
that so often that now he must be saying it in his sleep. Then he told us 
once more about the coming Hamburg-Amerika liners Furst Bismarck and 
Tirpitz, three other steamers of*22,000 tons each, nine big steamers at the 
Vulkan Works at Bremen (presumably the Bremer Vulkan, of Vegesack, 
near Bremen), the big North German liners Hindenburg and Columbus, 
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the Minchen and the Zeppelin, and all the other “big freighters,’ and 
Hansa vessels and Kosmos ships of which we have heard so often. But not 
a word is said about the fact that practically all these vessels—certainly all 
of which we are given the names—were under construction before the war 
began, and were familiar to all who were in touch with German shipbuilding. 
The whole lot represent, not activity or progress, but held up construction— 
a very different matter. And in the beautiful simplicity of his German soul, 
Herr Ballin thinks we are so dense that we do not see that, and so he keeps 
the interview doing the grand tour all the time. 

The foregoing from London Fairplay are beyond a doubt facts as they 
exist in commercial shipbuilding in Germany and will be pleasant reading 
to those of our patrons who have known that were it not for the influence 
of these two big German corporations in the American Congress in the past, 
added to that of the big British lines, we would now have a fine fleet of fast 
American foreign mail steamships that would be invaluable to us as 
auxiliaries to the navy. It was somewhere in the late nineties that the 
advocates of the postal subsidy bill came within two votes of passing the 
House after the Senate had approved it. It was defeated, and ever after 
when brought up met the same fate, due, beyond a doubt, to those two 
foreign influences carrying and paying for large advertisements in news- 
papers in the Middle West owned and controlled by members of Congress. 

Twelve million dollars is all that was required to start fast American 
steamers on the routes to the United Kingdom and South America, in 
addition to or in connection with the American Line. The defeat was 
primarily due to foreign shipowners. All loyal Americans that become 
directly engaged in our fight with Germany should remember this circum- 
stance in its turn in importance.—Marine Journal, 12/5. 


GERMAN GOVERNMENT TO ALLOW SHIPOWNERS LARGE INDEMNITIES.—The 
German government, which had contemplated loaning shipowners 300,000,000 
marks for the rebuilding of the German merchant marine, is now preparing 
a new project as a result of the seizure of German ships in North and South 
America. It will allow shipowners large indemnities, which will almost 
completely cover their losses.—Shipping /Ilustrated, 28/4. 


Losses TO GERMAN SHIPPING.—Figures compiled by a U. S. government 
department indicate that Germany will lose not less than 50 per cent of 
her merchant shipping at the war’s end. Through mines, torpedoes and 
capture, and seizure in American and Portuguese ports approximately two 
millions of German tonnage already has been lost. When the South Ameri- 
can republics seize interned German tonnage the loss will be increased by 
more than half a million tons. It will be many years before Germany 
is able to resume her place in the commercial world. The United States, 
by the very necessities of the conflict, will emerge from the war in a com- 
mercial and shipping position, second only to Great Britain. Germany’s 
merchant shipping, based upon the tonnage and number at the beginning 
of the war and upon losses since, shows: 

Lost by mines or torpedoes, 152, representing a tonnage of 452,000. 

Retained or captured by enemies except the United States, 267, with a 
total tonnage of 807,000. 

In the United States and neutral harbors, 621, with a total tonnage of 
2,341,000. 

In home ports, 490, or 2,410,000 tons. 

Reckoned in percentage, Germany has lost through destruction from 
mines or torpedoes 7.1 per cent of her merchant ships; 14.1 per cent are 
held by the enemy and are being made the most complete use of; 43 per 
cent are in the ports of the United States, Cuba, Panama and neutral 
countries, and 35.8 per cent are still at home. Consuls returning from 

rmany report that the stories of tremendous activity in German ship- 
yards have been exaggerated.—Shipping IJIlustrated, 28/4. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Nava GENERAL STAFF FormMep,—The formation of a naval staff of which 
Admiral Sir John R. Jellicoe, First Sea Lord, will be chief, was announced 
in the House of Commons May 14 by Sir Edward Carson, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Sir Edward said the changes had a twofold object. The first was to free 
the First Sea Lord and the heads of the naval staff so far as possible from 
administrative work in order that they might concentrate their attention on 
important issues relating to the naval conduct of the war. 

The second object, he said, was to strengthen the shipping, building and 
production departments of the Admiralty by providing an organization 
comparable to that which supplies the army with munitions. It was further 
intended to develop and utilize to the best advantage the whole shipbuilding 
resources of the country, and, as far as possible, to concentrate the whole 
organization under one authority. 

To Control all Shipbuilding—Sir Eric Campbell Geddes, Deputy 
Director-General of Munitions Supply, had been chosen for this position, 
Sir Edward announced, and would be responsible for fulfilling the shipbuild- 
ing requirements of the Admiralty, the War Office and the Ministry of Ship- 
ping. For this purpose the staffs of the three departments would be placed 
under his control. 

As the duties for which he was responsible at the Admiralty would 
include not only shipbuilding, but the production of arms and ammunition, 
Sir Edward said, it was necessary that Sir Eric’s connection with the 
Admiralty should be close and intimate, and for this reason he was 
appointed a member of the Board of the Admiralty. He would also be 
associated with the Ministry of Shipping Control Committee. 

Other Changes Made—Sir Edward said Admiral Jellicoe would have the 
additional title of chief of the naval staff. Vice Admiral Sir Henry Oliver, 
Chief of the Admiralty War Staff, would become an additional member 
of the Board of the Admiralty, with the title of deputy chief of the naval 
staff. Rear Admiral Alexander L. Duff would become an additional mem- 
ber of the Board of Admiralty, with the title of assistant chief of the 
naval staff. 

Read Admiral Halsey, at present Fourth Sea Lord, is to become the 
Third Sea Lord in succession to Vice Admiral Frederick C. Tudor, who 
will be appointed commander-in-chief of the China station. In due course 
Sir Eric Campbell Geddes will become an additional member of the Board 
of the Admiralty, with the title of controller and the temporary rank of 
vice admiral. Rear Admiral Tothill will succeed Rear Admiral Halsey as 
Fourth Sea Lord. 

The process of strengthening the naval staff by the addition of officers 
transferred from active service, it was announced, is being continued. 

Criticised Over U-Boats—Owing to the extent of the shipping losses 
inflicted by German submarines the British Admiralty has been under a 
heavy fire of criticism for several weeks, and a thorough reorganization, 
with the infusion of new blood and introduction of more vigorous offensive 
methods, has been demanded. One of the chief recommendations of 
critics of the Admiralty has been the creation of a naval staff, in line with 
the practice adopted in the War Office, which would be free from the vast 
and intricate administrative work of the Admiralty. 

The decision of the government, representing what is perhaps the most 
important change in British naval methods during the war, will place 
direction of the navy’s work in the hands of a trained sea fighter. Sir John 
Jellicoe has spent his life in the navy. He was placed in supreme command 
of the main fleet at the outbreak of the war and retained that post until 
November of last year, when he was appointed First Sea Lord.—Baltimore 
Sun, 15/5. 
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Wuat Munition Works Are Doinc.—What Sir Robert Hadfield has to 
say at the annual meetings of his company—Hadfields, Limited—is always 
worth listening to. Speaking on March 25, Sir Robert mentioned 
that the firm’s expansion had been such that in one production it was turning 
out between 35 and 40 times as much as it did before the war, and one 
particular shell of large caliber it is completing at the rate of one per 
minute. Some people, Sir Robert said, seemed surprised that they were 
paying so high a dividend—z5 per cent, plus 5 per cent bonus—but the 
same rate of dividend had been paid on five previous occasions, and in the 
year under review the company had saved the War Office and Admiralty 
large sums by improvements and economies. In connection with its 
national factory the company, by its patents and information, was now 
saving the government at the rate of not far short of six figures per annum 
on one item alone, whilst in one of its special lines of work it was giving 
the Admiralty almost two large caliber shells at the price paid for one in 
other countries. Sir Robert expressed much pleasure that a Faculty of 
Metallurgy has been established at the Sheffield University. “ Metallurgy,” 
he added, “is a branch of science by itself and has well deserved a faculty 
of its own. It is true that in the past we had what was called the ‘ applied 
science’ side of our university, but I cannot quote a better or higher 
authority.than one of England's greatest scientists—Huxley—against the 
improper use of the term. He said that what people called applied science 
was nothing but the application of pure science to particular classes of 
problems, and he was perfectly correct. Therefore we shall be in every 
way right in the establishment of metallurgy as a faculty, and not merely 
a part of what has in the past been termed ‘applied science.’ The war has 
been described as a metallurgical war, and so it is. Without the necessary 
knowledge of these subjects neither shot nor shell, armor, special ship- 
building material for warships of various types, motors used in the trans- 
port service, aeroplanes, and a hundred other products, could be made.”— 
The Engineer, 30/3. 





Srrike oF ENGINEERS Worries Great BriraAin.—Dr. Christopher Addi- 
son, Minister of Munitions, in the course of a statement dealing with the 
engineers’ strike, says: 

“The people say the army in France has heaps of shells. But that isn’t 
the point. |] am glad to say they have plenty of shells at the front, but 
these strikes are particularly affecting such things as big guns, tanks and 
airplane motors. The supply of these has been gravely affected. 

“A continuation of the offensive in June depends upon the things that 
now are being finished in the shops. We have lost three weeks over the 
supply of important war munitions at Barrow. That will be felt later, but 
what is being held up now is that which will affect the soldiers in June and 
July, as they will not, unless rapid work is resumed, be able to go forward 
with that protection from the tanks that they should have. This is the 
gravest feature of the whole thing.” 


Persons oF ENeEMy NATIONALTY PROHIBITED BEING REPRESENTATIVES OF 
British SuHippinc INrEREsSTs.—An addition to the (British) Defence of 
the Realm Regulations provides that, after June 1 next, it shall not be legal 
for the owner of a British ship to employ in any neutral state as manager, 
broker, or agent any person who is of enemy nationality, or who, being a 
corporation or company, is under enemy control. For the purposes of the 
regulation a corporation or company is to be deemed under enemy control 
if (a) the majority of the directors or persons occupying the position of 
directors by whatever name called are persons of enemy nationality; (b) 
the majority of the voting power is in the hands of persons who are of 
enemy nationality or who exercise their voting powers directly or indirectly 
on behalf of persons who are of enemy nationality; (c) the control is by 
any other means whatever in the hands of persons who are of enemy 
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nationality ; or (d) the executive is a company or corporation under enemy 
control, or the majority of the executives are appointed by a corporation or 
company under enemy control.—Shipping Illustrated, 12/5. 


BritisH Burtpinc Surps at RATE OF 1,000,000 Tons A YEAR—A London 
despatch to the N.Y. Herald, dated April 20, says, “The shipping controller 
announces that the output of mercantile steamships of 100 tons and up- 
ward, which in the six months ended in December was below the estimate, 
exceeded the estimate in March, being at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a year, 
No ships of great tonnage are being constructed. The yards are turning 
out standardized types of about 5000, 3000 and 2000 tons gross.” 


SuHIPs TO BE CoNSTRUCTED IN CANADA.—The Imperial Munitions Board 
has arranged to have built for the British Government, at various plants 
between Montreal and Victoria, B. C., 26 steel steamships, ranging from 
2900 to 8800 tons capacity, and with a total tonnage of 130,000.—Shipping 
Illustrated. 


Great BriTAIN Hires SuHips FROM PortuGAL.—Sixty of the 76 Ger- 
man merchant steamships which were in Portuguese ports when Portu- 
gal entered the war and which were promptly seized by the government 
have been turned over to Great Britain on a rental basis. England has 
rented the ships for $7,000,000 a year, to be paid after the war.—N. Y. 
Herald, 8/5. 


Wi11am Harp, in an article entitled “ Young Rulers of the Sea,” pub- 
lished in the June Metropolitan, describes the British system of training 
midshipmen and the general characteristics of the officers produced by the 
system. Concerning the officers he says: 


“T observed them with great industry because I particularly wanted to 
see what kind of individual persons would be produced by a system that 
took a boy almost in his nursery and trained him thenceforward to nothing 
but war and the prospect of battle and blood. It became my conviction 
that no slightest trace of ‘militarism’ or of ‘navalism’ in the sense of lust 
of battle or lust of conquest was discernible in them. On the contrary, 
just exactly as in the case of our own naval officers, who, though not 
caught at 13 are yet caught at least by college age, the officers of the 
British Navy seemed to me to be distinctly superior to the average civilian 
in genuine gentleness and unwillingness to strike unnecessarily and wan- 
tonly. They are not haters and killers in their temperaments in the slight- 
est degree. They are peculiarly and conspicuously not. They are an abso- 
lute proof that training for war from youth need not in any way produce 
in a young man the qualities which are supremely ascribed by the common 
consent of the world to the Prussian cavalry officer... .. 

“Yet even toward Germans the amenities of the sea, as inculcated by 
youthful training, will persist in breaking out. A foreign office man told 
me a ludicrous instance of it. 

“The skipper of a patrol boat came in and requested his prize money for 
sinking a submarine. He was, of course, called on to prove it and prove 
it thoroughly. It is often extremely difficult to know whether a submarine 
has been really sunk or has just simply submerged on her own account. 
Disputes therefore arise. 

“In a certain case, for example, a submarine went down with part of 
her crew still standing on her deck and, in another case, she went down 
dragging with her a small boat with men in it. In both cases the men were 
left to drown. It was argued that this proved that these boats were sunk. 
On the other hand it was argued that while an English commander or 
an American commander or a French commander or any other sort of 
commander might feel it his duty to risk his ship for a few seconds 
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longer in order to try to save his crew, a German commander would 
feel it his absolute duty not to risk the German Government’s ship for one 
second in order to save anybody. On such grounds do philosophical 
argumentative persons try to deprive hard-working skippers of their just 
rewards for shooting and ramming submarines. .... 

“What the Germans have done on land might conceivably be attributed 
to the sudden madness of a whole nation of all sorts of people frenzied in 
arms. What they have done on the sea has been done by professional 
trained navy men. And it has been done gladly. That is the last damning 
proof of the character of their training. 

“Coming further to the matter of the effect of the English system of 
training on English navy men, I soon noticed an additional peculiarity 
about them. They are recognized as the ‘Senior Service. They are 
recognized as the men upon whom, in the old formula, ‘the wealth and 
welfare of this realm do mainly depend.’ They are the thing that makes 
the Empire. If there were any strength in the argument that such a class 
of men must be truculent and overbearing toward their mere civilian fellow 
citizens, these men would be the most truculent and overbearing men in 
the whole world because they hold together the world’s greatest display of 
imperial force. The fact is that, as a class, they are the most unaggressive 
and unobtrusive class of men in England. You see them going about 
London always as if they were background. They have little to say. They 
usually give one a curious impression as of men in the midst of proceeding 
toward something or other unknown, looking not much either to the right 
= to the left. The army fills the eye most satisfactorily. The navy is all 

orizon..... 

“To know what the navy is, you have to know the navy. The navy 
does not show it to you in the way it walks about London. The navy is 
not a caste. It is not a political institution. It is not a feudal antique 
thing, though many officers themselves most curiously seem to think it is. 
The navy, in the aspect in which I am now speaking of it, is one of the 
most modern things existing. 

“Tt is an utterly specialized, vocationalized profession. The reason why 
the navy man does not try to impress civilians is, I came to see, because 
he does not in his heart give one single curse what any civilian thinks of 
him... .. The navy man lives and dies, except for his supreme duty to 
his country, solely by what is thought of him by his profession, by the 
top people in his profession, by the Admiralty—nothing else. It is 
the temperament that we see, except where we spoil it by politics, splendidly 
in our own navy; and it is the temperament that can and will be in all 
‘militarism’ and ‘ navalism’ and ‘lawyer-ism’ and ‘ machinist-ism,’ ‘ brick- 
layer-ism’ and ‘shoesalesman-ism,’ and in all of every other sort of -ism 
that is vocationalized and professionalized in the spirit of service, special 
service, to the community and to the nation. .... 

“It cannot be said, however, that Osborne and Dartmouth are even 
to-day mere ‘governing-class,’ ‘special-privilege’ institutions. The old 
system of entrance into the navy through ‘nomination’ by influential 
persons has been thoroughly abolished. It was from that old English 
‘nomination’ custom that we presumably got our idea, which is still with 
us, of putting boys into Annapolis through ‘nomination’ by Congressmen. 
In England to-day any boy may apply directly to the ‘ Interview Committee ’ 
of the Admiralty without any previous ‘nomination’ by anybody. ... . 

“T began to suspect that the British Navy, without saying much of any- 
thing about it to the world, had been engaged lately in more or less 
renovating and remaking itself. On further observation I found this to 
be indeed the case. I regret to have to report that the English are not 
altogether so slow and so thick-witted and so childlikely innocent as they 
sometimes love to make themselves out to be when they are talking about 
the way in which Germany fell upon them in the‘r sleep. It is true that 
the Liberal Government of 1906 to 1914, headed by Mr. Aisquith and lulled 
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by Lord Haldane, was most of it quite soundly asleep; and it is true that 
the army, which is what most political discussion was about, was allowed 
to remain ‘contemptible’ in size and in equipment, though not in discipline 
and morale; but the navy, being an already well-organized and, in a way, 
a more or less self-governing professional body, was not asleep one little 
bit, as may be seen by noticing the dates at which certain things happened. 

“ There was a time when Mr. W. S. Gilbert could say that if you polished 
up the handle of the big front door and stuck to your desk and never went 
to sea, you might become the ruler of the Queen’s Na-vee. That sort of 
remark was induced by the long years of security that followed the 
triumphant conclusion of the Napoleonic wars. Toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, however, clouds began to gather and in 1900 came that 
historic clap of thunder, the German Navy Bill, which so naively called 
on Great Britain to take notice that she was the country aimed at by saying 
‘Germany must have a fleet of such strength that even for the mightiest 
naval power a war with her would involve such risks as to jeopardize 
that power’s supremacy.’ ' 

“The Germans have really been so kind! Their intimidations have been 
so clear and their warnings have been so explicit! They did their level best 
to persuade the world to be prepared against them. They did their level 
best to prevent anybody from being able to say they fell upon him in his 
sleep. As for the British Admiralty, the Germans not only told the British 
Admiralty to get ready, but they even told it how to get ready. Their Navy 
Bill of 1900 said: ‘It is not absolutely necessary that the German fleet 
should be as strong as that of the greatest sea power, because the greatest 
sea power will not be in a position to concentrate all its forces against us. 

“Thereupon the British Admiralty, being able to read and not being a 
purely political body, began to move all its ships all over the world from 
place to place in a complicated chessboard way till finally the old principle 
that British sea power should be concentrated in the Mediterranean was no 
more in existence, and British sea power stood out concentrated in all its 
real force in the waters facing Germany, and there it was, utterly mobilized, 
in July, 1914. 

“ Thereupon, too, all sorts of old navy ships were sold. Twelve were sold 
on one day at Portsmouth, and new types of ships were designed and built. 
And the crews in the ships ‘in reserve’ were expanded to include the bulk 
of their skilled ratings. And the ‘Royal Fleet Reserve,’ and the ‘ Royal 
Volunteer Naval Reserve,’ and a host of other reforms, large and small. 

“Dartmouth was built in 1902. It fitted in with the comprehensive 
reorganization of all British naval education made at that time in general 
harmony with a revolutionary memorandum on that subject by Lord 
Selborne, then First Lord of the Admiralty. ... . 

“ Now how was it that the Admiralty was able to get the British Navy 
up on its toes so fast and so energetically? I attribute it in large part to 
the one point in which it seems to me that the British Navy has an advan- 
tage over ours. I do not know that the British Navy is right in taking 
hoys so young. I do not know that it is right in its promotion system, 
though that system seems sensible. And, being an American, I naturally 
think that the advantage in native personnel, in originativeness and in 
resourcefulness, is—though even not more than slightly—with us. But the 
British Navy is allowed to have a degree of professional self-government 
which we deny to ours. Our navy in this respect is old fashioned. The 
British Navy is modern—and more than modern. It is radical. 

“IT used to venture to amaze British naval officers by telling them—they 
are mostly far from radical in their views in politics and economies—that 
they were members of one of the most radical organizations in the world. 
Their organization is more than socialistic. It is more than state owner- 
ship. It is an organization which our ‘Industrial Workers of the World’ 
might in a grudging degree approve, as a prophecy of better, bigger 
SAU OpRREHTS to come. The British Navy is a case of incipient syndi- 
Cauem ss 
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JAPAN 


MrercHANTMEN.—Mail advices from the Orient state that in 10 Japanese 
shipyards there are at an advanced state of construction 132 vessels with 
a gross tonnage of 593,000 tons, including a large number of vessels of 
smaller dimensions, tugs, small craft for various uses and an exceptionally 
large number of sailing vessels, wood and steel—The Nautical Gazette, 
10/5. 

NORWAY 

Four HuNpRED AND Twenty Norwecian Surps Sunk.—Norway, which 
has been most deepiy stirred by America’s declaration of war against 
Germany, is showing increasing indignation at the results of the German 
submarine war as affecting Norwegian shipping, and shipping men are 
becoming niore and mere insistent for the arming of Norwegian ships. 

Nearly one-tlird of the Norwegian merchant marine has been destroyed 
by the Germans and 450 sailors have been killed. Shipping men declare 
that the submarines are now deliberately shelling the survivors of torpedoed 
Norwegian craft in order to prevent reports of the outrages reaching 
Norway, and this declaration is given color by a list of nearly a score of 
boats which have recently disappeared entirely on the route between 
England and Norway. 

Arming of Ships Proposed —vVice Admiral Sparre, former head of the 
navy, will interpellate the cabinet asking “ what has been done or is to be 
done regarding the wholesale destruction of Norwegian vessels, with great 
loss of life.” It is expected debate will follow, in which the question of the 
defensive arming of ships will be energetically urged upon the government. 

The editorials in various newspapers have become bolder in tone and 
more outspoken than at any time since the beginning of the war. 

420 Norwegian Ships Sunk—The Tidens Tegn, for instance says: 
“The destruction of Norwegian vessels has reached the most dangerous 
stage, because the Germans know there is no danger in attacking a ship 
flying the Norwegian flag. The number of daily victims is increasing 
alarmingly, for ships which halt promptly and put the crews in boats in 
conformity with German orders find the boats under a murderous shellfire. 
German spies keep the U-boats posted on vessels sailing from Norwegian 
ports. We have now lost 420 ships, of 650,000 tons. Will the government 
wait until the whole merchant fleet is destroyed before giving our ships 
defence?” 

The official paper of the cabinet is noncommittal. “ The torpedoings of 
Norwegian ships,” it says, “do not constitute a violation of neutrality, 
making military action necessary.”—Washington Post, 10/4. 


SPAIN 

SUBMARINE “ ISAAC PerAL.”—The submarine /sage Peral, built at Quincy, 
Mass., for the Spanish Government, arrived at Cartagena April 28. On 
account of damages sustained on the voyage across the Atlantic the sub- 
marine was compelled to remain some weeks at Las Palmas.—Shipping 
Illustrated, 12/5. 

SuHipptnc Losses.—The losses in shipping attributable to the war now 
aggregate one-sixth of the total Spanish tonnage.—Shipping I/llustrated, 
21/4. 

UNITED STATES 
_Nore.—The table showing United States construction will not be pub- 
lished in the ProcreEpines during the continuance of the war. 

THe “ New Menico.”"—The U. S. Battleship New Mexico was launched 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard April 23. She is a sister ship of the Mississippi, 
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recently launched at Newport News and of the /daho, building at Camden, 
N. J. These ships were authorized in 1914 and begun in 1915. The New 
Mexico was laid down as the California, but has been renamed, in order to 
give the battleship to be built at Mare Island, Cal., the latter name. The 
ship launched Monday measures 624 x 97.2 x 28.8 feet, and will displace 
32,000 tons. She will be driven by turbo-generators at a speed of 20.5 knots. 
The main armament will consist of twelve 14-inch 45-cal. guns, mounted 
three in each turret, and twenty-two 5-inch 50-cal: guns mounted without : 
protection. Her keel was laid October 14, 1915. Preparations are now 
being made to lay down the Tennessee in the berth just made vacant— 
Shipping Illustrated, 28/4. 


AppITIONAL Destroyers.—Conferences are being held at the Navy De- 
partment with a view to building additional destroyers, the number of 
which has not been determined. Much necessarily depends upon the 
facilities of the shipbuilders; but it has been concluded that the resources 
of the country at private plants shall be devoted to the construction of 
this type of vessel for the navy, care being exercised that it shall not 
interfere with the building of submarine chasers and the 3000-ton wooden 
vessels, 1000 of which are required for the oversea transportation of food 
and munitions for the allies. The general project which will take into 
consideration the needs of the navy and this shipment of supplies, will 
require the supervision of the newly organized shipping board in order 
to obtain cooperation and non-interference with the plans of the govern- 
ment. Instructions have been given to slow up on the work on the big 
ships for the navy, without actually suspending labor, in order that there 
may be a speeding-up of the work on the destroyers, including those for 
which contracts have been awarded and those for which orders will be 
placed. By this means it is expected to build a destroyer within 15 months, 
a saving in time of from nine to ten months in most cases. The same 
principle, it is hoped, may be applied to the building of the submarines, but 
in that particular the difficulty is in getting the engines, the present source 
of supply of which is limited. While it is true that it may be possible to 
acquire the plans for this machinery from the present shipbuilders, it may 
not be accomplished at prices that the Navy Department finds profitable; 
in the event of obtaining such plans, however, it is intended to have the 
engines built by a number of concerns and so advance the completion of 
the submarines. Inasmuch as the menace of this war, so far as the 
control of our shipping is concerned, proceeds from the submarines 
of the enemy, it is perceived that the immediate problem is the com- 
pletion at as early a date as possible of destroyers and submarine chasers, 
the labor on which may be profitably released from the larger vessels 
which cannot be completed in time to be of any use, in all probability, 
in this war.—Army and Navy Register, 28/4. 


“H-3” FLoatep.—The Navy Department has announced that the sub- 
marine H-3, which went ashore on the California coast several months 
ago, has been floated and is under tow to the Mare Island Navy Yard for 
repairs.—Washington Evening Star, 24/4. 


“L-8” Launcuep.—The launching of the L-8 occurred at Portsmouth, 
N. H., on April 28.—Army and Navy Register, 5/5. 


Ex-Ramers.—In connection with the renaming of the seized commerce 
raiders, Secretary Daniels announced on May 7 that the Kronprins Wilhelm 
will be renamed the Baron von Steuben, and the Prinz Eitel Friedrich the 
Baron De Kalb—The Nautical Gagette, 10/5. odode 

The American steamship De Kalb was placed in full commission in the 
American Navy on May 12. 

The De Kalb will be the first of the German ships, either naval or 
merchant, to be employed against the German Government.—Baltimore 
Sun, 15/5. 
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Oto VESSELS OF THE NAvy TRANSFERRED TO THE SHIPPING Boarp.—By 
direction of the President, the Secretary of the Navy has issued an order 
transferring the Boston, Jris, and Princeton, now out of commission, and 
the schooner Rainbow to the shipping board. 

The Boston is a third-class cruiser, 288 feet 3 inches long, of 3000 tons 
displacement. She was built by John Roach and Sons at Chester, Pa. 

The /ris, which was formerly in use as a tender to torpedo vessels, is 
321 feet long, with a displacement of 6100 tons. She was built at Newcastle, 
England. 

The Princeton is one of the old gunboats of the navy, built by J. H. 
Dialogue and Sons at Camden, N. J. She is toro tons displacement, and 
is 204 feet 5 inches long. 

The Rainbow is a steel schooner built at Sunderland, England, in 1890, 
and has been attached to the naval training school at San Francisco. She 
has a displacement of 4360 tons and is 326 feet long—.drmy and Navy 
Register, 12/5. 


FisHInG Fieert ror Mine Layvers.—The government is taking over a 
number of the menhaden fishing fleet, to be utilized as mine layers, and is 
paying $4000 a month for each vessel up to June 1, after which the rate 
will be $6000 a month if not bought outright—Marine Journal, 5/5. 


SuBMARINE CHASERS.—T0 Build 345 Patrol Boats for the Navy.—Con- 
tracts for the building of 345 of the 110-foot so-called submarine chasers 
have been awarded by the Navy Department. Of these 210 are to be built 
in private yards, and the remainder in the navy yards. The navy yard in 
Brooklyn has started work and will have the first of this fleet ready by 
June 1. Nine more are to be completed by July 1 and after that to 
are to be finished each month until 60 are finished by December. The 
New Orleans Navy Yard is to build six, one a month after July 1, the 
Charleston Navy Yard, eight, the Norfolk Navy Yard, 21, the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, at California, 15, and the Puget Sound Navy Yard, 25. 

The awards to date are as follows: 


RC IER Fh- TRCOM SOMA, WSs oe Oh os a 5.0 0.483898) 8u5 Res 20 
Geo. Lawley & Son Corporation, Boston................. 20 
New ‘in Yacht, Launch & Engine Co., Morris Heights, 

iN. Tere rey TEER LET ee ee ee eee eee 20 
ae COO On AEAVOMRG, O01 Toe cate edhe <> Mees as csp so 2 erate 16 
C. Hildebrandt Dry Dock Co., Kingston, N. Y.......... 15 
The Mathis Yacht Building Co., Camden, N. J........... 15 
Tee. Matthews Co.,. Fart Clinton, ‘(OM0+s4 .. 022.0008 eee 10 
International Ship Building and Marine Engine Co., New 

POR or ae a meee ae ele Mbp ticwe se tea. 10 
om, Siem, Comae- Pome ne £2... 55 3S C Oe, 10 
mowara ©. Wheeler, Broogiya. : 2725.83 Ao Abe. 3 9 
Eastern Shipyard Co., Greenport, L. [......0... etd 5 
Gibbs Gas Engine Co., Jacksonville, Fla................. 5 
Mepert JACOD, City TAMING Me peers eres LOA, 5 
a BB gg Cae oe a A Se en eee 5 
Luders Marine Construction Co., Stamford, Conn...... 5 
The Newcombe Life Boat Co., Richmond, Va.......... 5 
P. MM. Blount, Peniatola, Prati. 0 Sek ST 4 
Alex. McDonald, Mariners Harbor, N. Y................ 4 
Barrett Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, Ala.................. 3 
Chance Marine Construction Co., Annapolis, Md........ 3 
Hodgdon Bros., East Boothbay, Me.................... 3 
Vinyard Ship Building Co., Milford, Del................ 3 
Camden Anchor-Rockland Machine Co., Camden, Me.... 2 
Dubuque Boat & Boiler Works, Dubuque, Iowa......... 2 
Great Lakes Boat Building Corp., Milwaukee............ 2 
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Hartman Greiling Co., Green Bay, Wis................. 
Rocky River Dry Dock Co., Rocky River, Ohio.......... 
Smith & Williams, Salisbury, Md.................... iY) 
Barger. Boat Co.,*Mattitéwoe) Wis.) Fee 1 
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The total cost of the 210 boats to be built outside the government yards 
will be $10,741,063, and the average price of each boat so built is $51,100. 

These boats are to be built of wood and will be 110 feet long, 15 feet 
breadth, 4 feet 6 inches draft. In planning them the Navy Department 
had hoped to have them fitted with two engines of full 300 horsepower 
each. A slow-turning engine was wanted and a speed of 18 knots was 
hoped for. These wants caused much trouble. It was found that there 
was not an engine on the market to meet these requirements, and in order 
to get the speed figured on it was finally decided to fit the boats with three 
Standard engines of 200 horsepower each and to use an 8-horsepower 
engine of the same make for auxiliary purposes. The British 80-footers 
have two of these engines and the smaller one for auxiliary purposes. 
Four engines and other machinery in the engine room will clutter up that 
room and be one bad feature of these boats. 

The boatbuilders are simply to build the hulls and install the engines 
when they are ready. The cost of the engines, the interior fittings, the 
wireless outfit and other necessaries on these boats are all extra, so that 
the total cost of each will be very close to $100,000, or about $20,000,000 for 
the 210 boats. A few of the builders have agreed to begin to make 
deliveries next July but the majority of them want five months to build 
the first boat and the whole fleet it 1s hoped will be completed before the 
end of the year. 

When the first of the 110-footers was almost completed in the New 
York Navy Yard the constructors agreed, after a careful inspection, that 
the keel was two straight and that the boats would not handle as easily 
and as smartly as they should. A submarine chaser must be quick and 
lively and handle smartly or it will be an easy prey to the submarine. 
Some slight changes were then made in the plans. The draught forward 
has been cut away and some of the deadwood aft has been removed. 
This gives more rocker to the keel and will enable the boats to turn quickly 
and be much more handy.—The Rudder, May. 

The first boat of the navy’s fleet of submarine chasers has just been 
launched at the New York Navy Yard, it was announced May 14, and 
the second will be launched at the New Orleans Navy Yard in a few days. 
Keels of both were laid April 1. 

Many other of the 110-foot motor craft are nearing completion and will 
be put into the water within a few weeks. Private builders and navy 
yards are hastening construction, so that a large number of the vessels 
may be available soon for coast patrol work and attack on submarines. 
—N. Y. Herald, 14/5. 


ARMING MERCHANTMEN.—According to the New York Herald of 24th 
April, Congress has been asked by the Navy Department to provide 
$50,000,000 for arming 1104 merchant vessels, 


Yacuts OFFERED FoR Use AS SUBMARINE CHASERS: YACHTSMEN OFFER 
THerr Services.—More than 1200 yachts have been offered to the govern 
ment for service in the Naval Coast Reserve. These boats vary in size 
from the large steam yacht down to the power yacht of 4o feet length. 

Some owners have donated their vessels unconditionally to the service, 
others have offered to sell at moderate prices, others have offered their 
boats for charter under many different conditions, and a few have fancied 
that they had an opportunity to get rid of their boats and at the same time 
make some money by asking fancy prices. 
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Several yachtsmen who have offered their boats and had them accepted, 
have received commissions such as lieutenant, junior grade, ensign and 
in a few instances lieutenancies. To get these rankings they had to show 
that they were qualified and pass examinations at the navy yards. Some 
who have been studying since last summer have done exceedingly well in 
these examinations, while others who were thought to be competent have 
failed and will serve as seamen on the vessels. It is rather singular that 
some who were thought to have been competent have failed in these exami- 
nations, and in some instances the men have shown that, while they are 
very competent as far as handling a small boat goes, they lack knowledge 
of navigating, piloting, signaling, gunnery, and in that rare tact of being 
able to handle men. To command or even assist in the command of a patrol 
boat is a serious undertaking. To be serviceable the boat must be well 
handled and an incompetent officer might endanger the service and at the 
same time commit some error that would cause the loss of the boat and 
the lives of the men on board. Every day at the enrolling stations men 
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offer their services and think that they are entitled to rank but a few 
questions put to them by the enrolling officers soon show them their 
weaknesses, and then they are urged to enroll and help to the best of their 
ability. A little practical experience will do wonders for many and this, 
together with some study, will enable them to earn promotion.—The Rudder, 
May. 


New Navy Yarp on THE West Coast.—The Navy Yard Commission, 
of which Rear Admiral J. M. Helm is president, has reported in favor of 
an additional navy yard on the Pacific coast and has stated that the capacity 
of west coast yards for the maintenance and repair of the fleet should be 
at least treble that now provided; that the development of navy yard 
facilities to meet these requirements should be undertaken without delay; 
that for strategic reasons it is desirable to have at least two navy yards of 
the first class on that coast; that the strategic location, physical character- 
istics, industrial advantages and defensibility of the yard at Puget Sound 
logically indicate that place as one of these yards; that the same factors 
suggest the wisdom of placing the new navy yard on San Francisco Bay. 
There are several sites which have been examined by the commission in that 
region and it is proposed to further consider Hunters Point, Alameda, 
Goat Island and Richmond-Albany. It is recommended that $1,500,000 be 
appropriated toward the acquisition and development of a site for this new 
west coast navy yard. It is also recommended that $2,250,000 be appro- 
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priated for the development of the Mare Island Navy Yard (the im- 
provement of shop and storehouse facilities) so as to make that place 
a repair and home base for submarines and an aviation operating and 
repair base; and $2,500,000 for the development of the Puget Sound 
yard which contemplates an increase of its dock, berthing, repair, store- 
house and other facilities in order that the yard may be developed “to a 
reasonable extent” as a shipbuilding yard—Army and Navy Register, 28/4. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE Dry Dock at BALBoA, PANAMA CANAL.—The most 
extensive job which has been performed to date at the new 1000-foot dry 
dock at Balboa, Panama Canal, was the repairing of the steamship Nica- 
raguan, which, as reported in the March 31 number, ran aground near 
Bluefields and was towed to the Isthmus for the necessary repairs. Work 
was begun February 3 and completed February 28. Practically the entire 
bottom plating of the ship was removed and replaced. This involved plac- 
ing about 55 shell plates; 86 floor plates were removed and renewed and 
39 others were refitted; and 74 intercostal keelson plates were either fitted 
or renewed. The engine and boiler foundations were straightened and 
renewed, as necessary; the engines were completely overhauled and 
realigned; new flooring was placed in all the holds; and cement was 
removed and replaced throughout the bottom of the entire ship. When the 
work was finished February 28 the ship was in all respects ready to pass 
through the Canal on regular service. Including the docking charges and 
about $2000 worth of extra work, not mentioned above, the total cost was 
$55,000. This was 10 per cent less than had been estimated as the probable 
cost of doing the work, which estimate was furnished the owners before 
the ship was placed in the dock.—Shipping Illustrated, 28/4. 


New Concrete SuHipways At Fore River SHrpyarp To ACCOMMODATE 
Batrte Crurtsers.—Following closely upon the heels of the announcement 
that the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass., had been 
awarded the contract to build one of the United States battle cruisers comes 
the decision to construct an entirely new set of ways to handle this great 
war vessel. Over $500,000 (£102,500) will be spent for the work. 

To facilitate the erection of the ways the Massachusetts state officials 
condemned the necessary land, and the contractors, the Alberthaw Con- 
struction Company, Boston, Mass., have begun the surveying and soundings. 

The new ways will be as large or larger than any in the world. They 
will be 990 feet long and will be fitted with electric cranes and overhead 
steel work embodying the most modern ideas for building vessels of all 
types. Even when one of the battle cruisers, which are the largest in the 
world, is lying on this set of ways, there will be 125 feet to spare in length, 
which may be taken to mean that the yard is preparing for a future growth 
in warships. 

The heavy foundations supporting crib for keel blocks and launching 
ways are all to be of concrete. Over 12,000 cubic yards of concrete and 
3000 wooden piles will be required and approximately 3000 tons of 
structural steel will be used in erecting the crane ways. These will be 
870 feet long and will carry one 50-ton and three 7!4-ton cranes, all of 120- 
feet span. The larger crane will run 121 feet above mean low water. 

There has been little delay in getting to work and while the ways are 
being built the shop work on the cruiser will go ahead rapidly. The 
Alberthaw Construction Company plans to complete the ways ready for 
the laying of the keel by September 1.—Marine Enginecring, May. 
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ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY 


OutTLook ror Navy AMMUNITION.—A most encouraging situation was 
disclosed when the Navy Department made public, on April 14, the pro- 
posals resulting from its recent advertising for bids on target shell and 
“common projectiles.” Thirty-four munition makers indicated their eager. 
ness to take some part in filling the navy’s order for shells of all calibers 
between the 1-pounder and 14-inch sizes, the offers indicating the enormoys 
capacity of American plants. No less than 14 firms offered to take the 
entire order of 1,170,000 1-pounder shells, the total bids on this size being 
for nearly 20,000,000. Deliveries would start in from 60 to go days and the 
contracts would be completed in most cases within 10 months. 

Prices for the shell cases only ranged from 60 to 88 cents each. One 
plant offered to turn out “ 3000 to 5000 per day” of this size. Seven bids 
were received for 3-inch projectiles, at prices ranging from $3.50 to $4.78 
each, delivery to commence in 60 days usually and to average 10,000 a 
month thereafter. There were six separate proposals covering the entire 
order for 3000 14-inch shells; other bids showed that plants already heard 
from have a capacity of 30,000 6-inch, 2500 14-inch and 2500 12-inch shells 
per month within 30 days after contracts are signed. 

Three of the four bidders for 14-inch projectiles appear to be new. They 
are the Tredegar Company, Richmond, Va.; Birmingham Machine and 
Foundry Works, Birmingham, Ala., and William ‘T. Harding, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Philadelphia, a frequent bidder, was 
the highest in this class, asking $142.50 each against $88.52, the price offered 
by the Richmond concern. 

The significance of the agreement effected with the large copper pro- 
ducers of the country, whereby the navy is to be furnished copper at the 
average market price for the last 10 years, is presented forcibly in the 
contracts just signed for 4-inch, 3-inch and 1-pounder cartridge cases. 
Under these contracts the government will furnish to the contractors all 
the copper required, instead of purchasing it through the contractors at 
present market prices.—Army and Navy Journal, 28/4. 


Enrietp Rirtes Apoprep.—The War Department has made it possible 
to acquire rifles at the rate of nearly 950,000 a month by the expedient of 
adopting the Enfield rifle of the British Army to supplement the Spring- 
fields in use in the United States. Within three months, if the government 
wishes to use the production of all the rifle factories in the United States, 
it can provide nearly 3,000,000 rifles for its army. 

The department announced to-day that it not only had adopted th 
Enfield rifle for the present emergency, but had under construction types 
of the heavy field artillery that have wrought havoc against the German 
lines. The American Army is woefully lacking in large caliber mobile 
artillery. The largest at present in service is the 6-inch howitzer. Two 
types of foreign manufacture are under construction for this government 
and others may be adopted later. The War Department will not disclose 
the number or the caliber. 

It was said that the Enfield rifles are not in any sense displacing the 
Springfield rifles, which by American army officers have been consider 
superior to the British weapon. The adoption of the Enfield for the period 
of the emergency is because of the great facilities for manufacture, 
factories in this country supplying rifles to the British being able to turn 
out 30,000 a day. The Springfields are manufactured at the rate of only 
1500 a day. ; 

The Enfields will be rechambered to take the American ammunition, but 
in other respects will remain the same. They are not liked so well in 
America because, according to army officers, the Springfields have a flatter 
trajectory, greater range and greater power. The army has about 1,000,000 
rifles on hand. Of these 800,000 are Springfields and 200,000 the old style 
Krags.—Army and Navy Register, 5/5. 
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Our Capacity For Propucinc Munitions.—Those who are in the habit 
of declaring that the United States cannot make munitions fast enough for 
our military purposes will be shocked by figures given by Charles M. 
Schwab in a speech he made in New York City on April 11. “ Before the 
war began,” said Mr. Schwab, “arsenals and mills of the United States 
had a capacity of only 100,000 shells a year. When Lord Kitchener asked 
me if Bethlehem could produce 1,000,000 shells a year, it looked like a 
stupendous task, but we gave them 1,000,000 in the first 10 months, and from 
that time on 1,000,000 a month. But what this country needs is ships. 
The energy of the country can best serve its needs by devoting itself to 
ships, for it may surprise you to know that of all the ships building here 
6o per cent are for foreign nations, and if we are ever to regain and hold 
our proud pre-eminence we must have ships for transport and for the 
delivery of goods and munitions to our allies. I find a pride in being able 
to tell you that the works I control are turning out steel for one 10,000-ton 
ship every week. We employ at this task 80,000 men, and all our resources, 
fnancial and material, and all our men are at the service of the nation. 
| know of no asset of any nation so great as this asset at Bethlehem.”— 
Army and Navy Journal, 21/4. 

It was officially announced at the War Department on April 19 that a 
contract had been signed with the Savage Arms Company calling for the 
delivery, in about two months, of 1300 Lewis machine guns.—Army and 


Navy Journal. 


Sree, Usep ror Proyectites.—Mr. F. Riolfi, of the testing laboratory of 
Ausaldo and Co., in a contribution published in La Metallurgic, states that 
the output of projectiles could be increased in an appreciable measure if, 
instead of working from the commencement on high tensile steel (50 to 
go kg. per square mm. = 31.75 to 57.14 tons per square inch), semi-hard 
steel (50 to 65 kg. per square mm. = 31.75 to 41.27 tons per square inch) 
were used. This latter would allow quicker rongh machining; the pro- 
jectiles would then be hardened to the required limit, and the only further 
machining required on the hardened material would be that for finishing 
the projectiles —Page’s Engineering, 13/4. 





CooLING STEEL SHELL ForGINGS 


Cootinc Steer, SHett lorcincs.—We annex an illustration showing the 
arrangement of trolley for supporting steel shell forgings during cooling 
which was referred to by Sir Robert A. Hadfield in the course of the dis- 
cussion on the heat treatment of steel which took place at the meeting of 
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the Institution of Mechanical Engineers on Friday last. The arrangement 
illustrated consists of a trolley fitted with a number of uprights, on each 
of which a shell forging is supported, the blanks being thus kept quite free 
of each other with a free air circulation around them. The trolleys, 
loaded with blanks, can of course be readily run off to any position con- 
sidered best under existing conditions.—Engineering, 23/3. 


Anti-Gas Hetmet.—Experts of the Bureau of Mines are designing an 
apparatus to combat noxious gases which, it is declared, promises to be 
superior to any now in use on the European battlefields. Details of the 
invention, however, are being withheld for obvious reasons. 

Announcement that the bureau’s experts are at work on the design was 
made April 23 in connection with a report which is being rushed to com- 
pletion in response to inquiries from the War and Navy Departments for 
information as to the best types of apparatus to be used in combating 
noxious gases. 

Bureau experts declare that the wearing of the present types of oxygen 
rescue apparatus involves grave danger, owing to the fact that the makers 
have as yet failed to meet satisfactorily certain mechanical and physio- 
logical needs in construction. They point out these dangers and suggest 
ways in which they may be eliminated. 

* While this report is primarily of interest to the mining industry, and is 
meant as a measure for the improvement in the oxygen apparatus used in 
saving life at mine disasters,” said the statement, “it comes at such a time 
as to be of great value to the army and navy in their need of apparatus 
to protect the lives of their men in warfare.”—lWashington Evening 


Star, 23/4. ee 


Tue Non-Recou Gun.—Although this novel type gun was invented and 
has been manufactured in large numbers in America, until recently little 
was known by the general public of this latest addition to the modern 
weapons of warfare. 

The gun was designed primarily for use on aeroplanes where the limi- 
tations imposed as to weight and stability upon discharge at once debarred 
the use of the ordinary type of gun in any but the smallest sizes. In fact 
these limitations had restricted the armament of aircraft to machine rifles 
and bomb dropping devices, both of which had their defects. 

The advent of the non-recoil gun has at once overcome these defects and 
bids fair to give the aeroplane a power undreamed of a few years ago. 

The success of the guns in the smaller sizes, up to and including a 3-inch 
gun of 1100 foot-seconds muzzle velocity, has been clearly demonstrated. 
lt only remains for the development of the larger aeroplanes, a contingency 
of the very near future, to show the tremendous possibilities of larger 
and more powerful non-recoil guns. Indeed, machines are being con- 
structed in Europe at the present time that are large enough to mount a 
6-inch non-recoil gun that will practically equal in power the siege guns 
of that size used in land operations at the present time. $ 





, 


For the benefit of the uninformed a brief description of the prinelgies 


of operation and the ‘esséritial details of construction will be given. 
original conception contemplated a gun so installed that on firing it was 
free to fly to the rear under the reaction developed when the projectile was 
discharged to the front. The gun was of course lost after each shot. Fur- 
ther development of the idea resulted in a double length gun containing 
two projectiles driven, one toward the target and the other at random to the 
rear, by a single powder charge placed in the center of the gun. In effect 
the device was two guns, of equal bore and equal powder pressure placed 
breech to breech so that the recoil of one was just sufficient to take up that 
of the other. The result was complete balance of forces and total absence 
of the heavy shock of recoil at discharge so characteristic of all former 
guns. It is this force or recoil that has limited the armament of aero- 
planes to machine guns and, in a few isolated cases, to I-pounder guns 
of low muzzle velocity. 
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The weight of these guns, due to their extreme simplicity and scientific 
methods of construction, and the use of special alloy steel of high elastic 
limit, has been reduced to a minimum. Without going into details as 
regards pressure stresses, etc., it may be stated that guns of this type are 
given a factor of safety equal to that used in other types of modern ord- 
nanc: without exceeding the weight limitations imposed by mounting such 

ns upon aeroplanes. 
cee aa of niargeedle ean has been followed in all guns manufactured to 
date, and the general design is briefly as follows: The gun is composed 
of two separate barrels joined together by an interrupted screw thread. 
The front barrel, chambered at the rear end to receive the projectile. and 
case, is rifled; the rear barrel is of uniform bore throughout and is unrifled. 
Its function is to provide the necessary travel for the rear projectile and 
when unlocked it rotates in its mounting, slides to the rear clear of the 
front barrel, and swings to the right and down giving unobstructed access 


“~ 





12-PounpER GUN OPEN TO RECEIVE CHARGE 


to the breech of the front barrel for loading. This breech opening oper- 
ation effected by continuous pressure on a single handle constitutes 
a simple and easily operated breech mechanism, comparing favorably with 
the latest type of quick-firing guns. 

The cartridge case is of brass in outward appearance quite like that of 
an ordinary piece of ammunition. The projectile occupies the front end, 
the powder charge the midsection and the recoil charge of fine lead shot the 


“rear end. This charge with its wads is approximately equal in weight to 


the front projectile, the difference being due to the difference in frictional 
resistance between a solid body in a rifled bore and a more or less dispersed 
one in a smooth bore. Upon discharge it quickly breaks up and loses its 
velocity a few yards from the rear muzzle, and so is not a menace to anyone 
behind or below. 

The guns, as illustrated herewith are of extremely simple design through- 
out and have proved reliable under all conditions of service. The number 
of parts is small and the construction is relatively simple and rapid. 

e foregoing applies particularly to 2-pounder, 6-pounder and 12- 
pounder guns, ranging in weight from 60 pounds to 210 pounds, and having 
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an average muzzle velocity of about 1100 feet per second, These three types 
of guns represent practically the entire output to date, as they were the 
most suitable for the type of aeroplanes in service at the beginning of the 
present war. 

However, with the advent of larger and larger machines it has become 
possible to construct and to install in the immediate future guns of very 
much greater power that will entirely supplant bomb dropping as a phase 
of the aeroplane operations and will make the large battle planes a danger- 
ous rival to the largest dreadnought afloat. 





2-PouNpER Non-Recom Guw 1n Firinc Position 





12-PouNpER GuN REApby FOR ACTION 


sefore going into this latter function of the non-recoil gun it may be well 
to point out some of the limitations of bomb dropping as_ heretofore 
practiced. 

It must be at once conceded that bombs of considerable weight, filled with 
high explosives, can be dropped from aeroplanes, and further that such 
bombs are capable of inflicting great damage under certain conditions. 
But there are three serious objections to this method; the first is lack of 
accuracy, the second is the fact that in order to drop the bomb in the desired 
spot, the aeroplane has to be approximately vertically over the point 
attacked. While in this position, it is exposed to fire of anti-aircraft guns. 
It reduces its probabilities of being hit by flying at very high altitudes, but 
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at such high altitudes there is a corresponding increase of the inaccuracy 
with which it drops its bombs. The third objection is the low velocity of 
the falling bomb which does not give it great penetrative powers, making 
a battleship with its protective deck practically immune from such attacks. 

The causes of inaccuracy are several in number. To begin with, the pro- 
jectile starts with zero vertical velocity, and therefore requires a number 
of seconds in which gravity must act before it obtains a speed corresponding 
to its weight and the resistance of the atmosphere. While falling, the 
projectile has a lateral velocity due to the speed at which it was carried by 
the aeroplane, and in addition is acted upon by variable wind currents. 
Not only must these factors be taken into account and allowed for but 
there is an additional factor, viz., the true vertical which must be known to 
the aviator before dropping the bomb. 

In regard to the ultimate velocity attained by dropping bombs very erro- 
neous opinions are sometimes held, based on the fundamental formula for 
velocity, }*== 2gh. This formula when applied to a case of this kind is 
exceedingly misleading as it holds true only in a vacuum and consequently 
does not take into account the resistance due to the atmosphere. When 
high velocities are reached, the resistance of the air will increase until such 
resistance is equal to the weight of the bomb. In air of uniform density, 
the bomb after attaining this velocity will continue to descend at uniform 
speed since its acceleration is then zero. ‘This maximum velocity is a 
function of the weight of the bomb, and a small bomb will never, within 
the present navigable limits of the atmosphere, attain a very high velocity. 
A familiar example of this is in the case of bird shot. When fired 
vertically upward from a shotgun they would, in a vacuum, return to 
earth with the velocity with which they left the gun. But due to the 
resistance of the air their return is comparatively harmless. 

As an example of the above it may be stated that a 30-pound bomb approx- 
imately 4-inches diameter will never attain a velocity in excess of 1000 
feet per second, and even this velocity will be reached only after a fall 
of more than 30,000 feet. At the same time if such a bomb were dropped 
from an aeroplane, traveling 60 miles an hour, at the above height, the 
lateral error due to the speed of the machine will be over 4500 feet or 
the bomb will actually strike nearly a mile beyond the spot aimed at. For 
use against ships, provided it were given sufficient strength of walls, the 
bomb would penetrate only about 1.5 inches of modern armor. It will 
therefore be seen that such an attack would be futile against battleships 
with their protective decks averaging from 3 inches to 6 inches thick. In 
such a case the destructive effect of the bomb would depend upon the 
explosive effect entirely, and confined as it would be to the upper decks of 
the ship would be very unlikely to disable the ship. The rarity of bombing 
operations against warships, in the present European war, would seem to 
bear out the above contentions. 

With the foregoing in mind it will be possible to realize the almost 
unlimited offensive powers of a modern aeroplane if it were given means of 
projecting its bombs, which would be in reality projectiles of unusually 
high explosive properties, in any direction from the horizontal to the 
vertical, with any initial velocity of from 1200 to 1500 feet per second. 

The invention of the non-recoil gun at once solved the problem, for 
enough is known from the guns already built and in service, to design and 
install guns of from 6-inch to 8-inch caliber that will be within the weight 
limitations of the recently constructed aeroplanes. Such planes are known 
to have an effective weight carrying capacity of about one and a half tons 
exclusive of fuel and pilots. This is well in excess of the weight necessary 
for the latest design of 6-inch non-recoil gun with a liberal supply of 
ammunition. This gun will give a hundred pound projectile a muzzle 
velocity of 1200 feet per second, 

Equipped with this gun the aeroplane will indeed become a more power- 
ful instrument of warfare than the dreadnought of to-day. 
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Much will depend, of course, upon the degree of accuracy of fire attain- 
able from an aeroplane. The conditions under which such guns are used 
are so different from those pertaining to land and naval guns that the 
ordinary formule pertaining to trajectories do not apply directly. But 
without going into mathematical investigation, a little consideration of the 
conditions will at once show some of the great advantages ballistically to 
be obtained when firing from high altitudes. Guns fired from the surface 
of the earth can obtain comparatively long ranges only by being fired at 
a high angle of elevation, so that the projectile at approximately the middle 
point of its flight, attains a considerable altitude. The aeroplane gun on the 
other hand starts its projectile from a comparatively great altitude, and as 
a consequence has a corresponding greater range, or an equal range, with 
a much lower initial velocity. Not only is there an advantage in the form 
of long range hitting, due to the high altitude, but there is also a concurrent 
advantage due to the action of gravity. There is a great amount of 
potential energy stored in a projectile when fired from an altitude of several 
thousand feet and this energy is utilized to a certain extent in overcoming 
the resistance of the atmosphere. 

Another great advantage to be enjoyed by aeroplane guns when compared 
to land or naval guns is the unrestricted view which can be obtained from 
above. In land battles, where artillery participates, there is frequently 
interference due to timber, hills, buildings, etc., which seriously hampers 
operations. A battery of aero guns would never be restricted due to these 
causes. 

To obtain accuracy of fire from land guns it is necessary to know 
accurately the range, to be able to see, to measure or estimate the point at 
which the projectile strikes. This will be comparatively easy for the aero- 
plane. Indeed, when it is remembered that in the present war abroad prac- 
tically all the spotting for artillery fire is done by aeroplanes, and the cor- 
rections signaled to the guns in the rear, it will be at once seen what 
advantages would be obtained in the matter of rapidity and accuracy of fire 
if the aeroplane carried its own guns. There will be of course certain 
elements such as height and speed that will tend to produce errors of 
shooting, but it is correspondingly believed that the accuracy of observa- 
tion possible should in a large measure compensate for these and it is en- 
tirely possible that as accurate shooting can be done from the air as from 
a gun aboard a ship or on land. 

The field of operations for such aeroplane guns will be very extensive. 
They can be used with equally good effect against troops in the field, 
fortified camps or cities, ammunition depots and factories and all places 
of military importance that are beyond the range of the land batteries. 
Their extreme mobility and large radius of action will enable them to travel 
far into the enemy’s country and bombard with telling effect the most 
important of that country’s defences. Against battleships and warships 
in general they will be able to compete on more equal terms. The great 
disparity in size of the targets will more than compensate for the inaccuracy 
of fire of the aeroplane gun due to the unstable gun platform and the high 
speed at which it is traveling. Its projectiles will have sufficient weight and 
velocity to penetrate the most heavily armored decks of the largest battle- 
ships, and, exploding in the interior of the ships, will almost certainly 
result in destruction. In addition this novel weapon will offer a means of 
attack against submarines. This type of vessel is entirely immune from 
ordinary gun fire, and no satisfactory method of defence against its attacks 
has been developed in the present war. While, as is well known, an obser- 
ver at or near the surface of the water cannot detect the presence of a sub- 
marine, it is also true that it becomes visible when the observer is at a 
considerable height above the surface of the sea and nearly vertically over 
the vessel. During an attack a submarine will ordinarily run at such a depth 
as to be immune even. from vertical fire, but at intervals, in order to correct 
its course, the boat must come sufficiently near the surface to take observa- 
tions through her periscopes. While making such observations the hull of 
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the boat will be only from 13 feet to 15 feet below the surface of the water 
while the top of the conning tower will be only from six to nine feet. 
Under such conditions the boat will offer a fair target to an armed aero- 
plane provided the latter can maneuver itself into a position nearly vertical 
over the boat, and even a 3-inch non-recoil gun would be of sufficient power 
to traverse the intervening water and penetrate the deck of the submarine. 

Non-recoil guns of large size may also be mounted upon dirigibles, 
armored motor cars or upon small boats, giving such craft greatly increased 
offensive powers without increasing the size or impairing their mobility in 
any way.—Scientific American, 21/4. 


NAVIGATION AND RADIO 


Scarcity oF Nautica, INstrUMENTS Causes CoNcERN.—There is a 
dearth of nautical instruments in this country and unless some way is found 
to supply the demand the shipping and yachting industries will be most 
seriously affected. 

Compasses and sounding instruments can be supplied because there are 
several expert compass makers in this country and little difficulty, com- 
paratively, is being experienced in obtaining the necessary materials for 
their construction, but there is an absolute famine of chronometers and 
sextants. Marine glasses are very scrace and the supply of barometers is 
very limited. 

This trouble has been brought about in a large measure by the lack of 
foresight of the legislators of the country. Before the war when the 
shipping industries were small there were a few concerns who were able 
to supply the demand. These concerns manufactured in a small way, im- 
ported instruments from England and France and had competent mechanics 
so that repairs could be made here. This was perfectly natural. The 
British chronometers and sextants could be made at home much cheaper 


‘ than they could here and consequently they were imported into this 


country because it would not pay to build expensive machinery to manu- 
facture the instruments needed. 

Those manufacturers who were willing to develop the industry of making 
nautical instruments received no encouragement from the government, 
instead obstacles were put in their way by passing laws which allowed 
builders of vessels to import instruments free of duty. In August, 1912, 
the Panama Canal Act was approved and one section of this act says: 

“That all materials of foreign production which may be necessary for 
the construction of vessels built in the United States and all such materials 
necessary for the building or repair of their machinery and all articles 
necessary for their outfit and equipment may be imported into the United 
States free of duty under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe.” 

Franklin McVeagh was then Secretary of the Treasury and on Novem- 
ber 25, 1912, this department.gave a decision defining the meaning of the 
section quoted from the Panama Canal Act. It defined vessels, materials, 
articles and then said: 

“The term ‘ outfit and equipment’ is defined as including portable articles 
necessary or appropriate for the navigation, operation or maintenance of a 
vessel .. . . The term includes, therefore, anchors, chains, cables, tackle, 
boats, repair parts, life-saving apparatus, wireless telegraph apparatus, 
nautical instruments .... and also articles to be used in renewal or 
replacement of articles of original outfit and equipment.” 

It also ruled that neither materials for the construction or repair of 
vessels or of their machinery nor articles for outfit and equipment will be 
admitted free of duty when imported to be kept in stock for sale. 

In October, 1913. the present tariff law was adopted and this law included 
the section of the Panama Canal Act and another treasury decision of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1914, defined the meaning of the section as it had in 1912. 
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All these laws and decisions meant that if those men who handled 
chronometers or nautical instruments imported such instruments for the 
purpose of selling them here they had to pay a duty, but if shipbuilders 
wished to outfit the vessels they were building they could send abroad, take 
the trade away from America and be allowed to bring the instruments into 
this country free of duty. 

In August, 1914, the war began and then England and France needed 
all the instruments they could manufacture for their home use. An 
embargo was placed on the exportation of chronometers, sextants, com- 
passes, binnacles, barometers, marine glasses and all navigating instru- 
ments. The British authorities swept their country clean commandeering 
all they could find. Importers here have been unable to get any instruments 
and they have also been unable to obtain any parts of instruments which 
are imported for assembly in this country. Then the boom in shipbuilding 
came. Every shipyard is working to its full capacity in building vessels 
and still more are to be ordered and where the instruments are to come 
from for the navigation of these vessels no one knows. Under present 
conditions they cannot be imported and there are no manufacturers who 
can supply the demand. 

There are in New York City just two chronometer makers, John Bliss 
and Co. and T. S. and J. D. Negus. These two firms also make compasses 
and binnacles and other nautical instruments and also import sextants and 
instruments. Other concerns throughout the country who handle such 
instruments are E.-S. Ritchie and Co., of Boston, compasses, John E. Hand 
and Son Company, of Philadelphia, who manufacture some instruments, 
Riggs and Bros., of Philadelphia, and Charles C. Hutchinson, of Boston. 
John L. Bliss, who is an authority on chronometers and all nautical instru- 
ments, in conversation on the scarcity of these instruments recently said: 

‘If some big capitalist should offer me $5,000,c00 without security and 
free of interest and tell me to establish some factory for the manufacture 
of chronometers and other nautical instruments, I could not do a thing. 
If I could secure six thoroughly competent and expert escapement men to 
begin the manufacture of chronometers, and it would be impossible to find 
six such men, it would be three years before the chronometers would be 
ready for use. By that time the war will be over, we hope so at least, and 
then under the present laws, the shipbuilders here could bring over what 
they wanted free of duty and our factory would be idle. If we had 100 
chronometers just from the factory it would be 15 months before they 
would be reliable enough to use on a short voyage say to the West Indies, 
and it would be some months later before they could be used on lengthy 
voyages. 

‘ The situation with sextants is almost as bad. Keuffel and Esser and the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., of New York, F. E. Brandis Sons and Co., of 
Brooklyn, and the Warner and Swazey Co., of Cleveland, are making 
sextants, but how or in what quantities I don’t know. In normal times 
sextants cost from $60 to $150, but just now they will bring almost any 
price. The glasses used in these instruments are all made abroad, mostly 
in France, and none have been imported for a long time.’ 

There are some manufacturers of glasses in Rochester and it is possible 
that they have prepared for such an emergency as the present. There has, 
however, been a great demand for field and marine glasses among the 
warring nations of Europe and it is probable that they have taken advan- 
tage of the big prices offered and depleted their stock. If they have, the 
government here will have to do just what was done in England, com- 
mandeer all glasses and telescopes. 

It used to be possible to find second-hand sextants and other instruments 
in the ship chandleries, junk shops and pawnbrokers, but now not one is tu 
be found in these places. The officers of Swedish and Norwegian vessels 
who have visited American ports in the past two years appreciated the 
serious condition and they have gathered in every instrument they could 
find. 
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That the government is beginning to appreciate the serious condition is 
shown by a letter sent by the Department of Commerce to John Bliss 
and Co. This letter said: Py ' 

“This bureau is in receipt of occasional inquiries asking where ship’s 
chronometers may be repaired or purchased. We should be pleased to 
receive copies of any advertising matter which you may have descriptive of 
chronometers which you handle.” 

The reply sent to this inquiry was: 

“Three years ago we had abundant facilities for supplying new and 
second-hand chronometers and repairing the same, to handle the limited 
amount of business that came our way. Since the war in Europe started the 
demand for chronometers has advanced by leaps and bounds. We are pre- 
pared to do a certain amount of chronimeter repairing work. Conditions 
have changed with such rapidity that it has been a physical impossibility 
for us to readapt ourselves to the same. We think it just as well that your 
bureau should be made acquainted with the true state of affairs. 

“In August, 1912, the Panama Canal Act was approved by President 
Taft and became law. A clause in this act enabled shipbuilders to import 
chronometers, compasses and all kinds of nautical equipment from Europe 
free of duty. The same policy was incorporated in the Tariff Act of 
October, 1913. At that time no one anticipated the war in Europe and the 
life and death of American manufacturers of American nautical equipment 
was probably considered of little consequence. As one of the victims all 
we can say is, the legislation was disastrous to us. Whether such legislation 
was wise or not let those who are most interested and best competent, judge, 
now that European equipment is practically unobtainable.” 

To this the department wrote: 

“We are in receipt of your letter of March 31 and have noted with 
interest what you have to say regarding the effect of the Panama Act and 
the Tariff Act of October, 1913, upon the production in the United States 
of marine chronometers. As this bureau, however, has nothing to do with 
the tariff duties, we would suggest that you take the matter up with the 
newly organized Tariff Board, here in Washington.” 

Mr. Bliss says he intends to give that board the benefit of his views at 
once—The Rudder, May. 


Bureau oF STANDARDS Prepare To MAKE Optica GLass.—The Secretary 
of Commerce makes the following announcement: 

“The Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce, after two 
anda half years of continuous study and experiment in the making of 
optical glass, has achieved satisfactory results, and is prepared to produce 
optical glass. Additions are now being made to the working plant requisite 
to permit larger production to supply the needs of the government. 

“The matter is one of essential importance to the military services of 
the nation. Heretofore this material, of the best grade, has been wholly 
made in Germany ; but the United States is henceforth independent of any 
loreign supply for this important product.” 

Optical glass is used in making lenses for field glasses, range finders, 
periscopes, telescopes, surveying apparatus, chemical laboratory equipment, 
and many other necesary articles —Oficial Bulletin, 11/5. 


Panama CANAL TerMINALS CLosEeD at Nicut.—On and after April 6, 
1917, the terminal ports of Cristobal and Balboa will be closed between 
sunset and sunrise. All navigational lights will be extinguished, and it 
will therefore be necessary for vessels to arrive off these ‘ports by daylight. 
On account of lights being out an buoys being removed, it will be unsafe 
lor vessels to approach either by day or night nearer than 2 miles from 
the harbor entrances without canal pilots—Hydrographic Bulletin 25/4. 


_Carpe Cop Canar.—Announcement was made May 14 by Mr. Redfield, 
c ‘ ° " ene ° 
steretary of Commence, that additional precautions had been taken to 
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safeguard navigation on the Cape Cod Canal. Every vessel passing through 
the waterway will carry two inspectors, one of whom will be stationed 
on the bridge or forward and the other in the engine room. The navigation 
service vessel Tarragon is patrolling the canal and its approaches, 

The arrangements have been made not only to reduce the possibility of 
the infliction of damage upon the canal and the vessels using it, but to 
expedite the passage of the vessels through the waterway.—N. Y. Herald, 
14/5. 

RADIO 


ContTROL OF Rapio Service.—All wireless telegraph stations not operated 
by the government were ordered dismantled during the war on April 16 
by direction of the Secretary of the Navy. Failure of owners to comply 
will result in confiscation of equipment. The action was taken under the 
executive order recently issued by President Wilson, directing the Navy 
Department take over all radio stations. The department’s statement says: 

“ All licenses for radio stations on shore are suspended for the duration 
of the war. The Secretary of the Navy has directed that during the war 
all radio sending and receiving stations, other than those operated by the 
United States Government, be closed. A station is considered closed only 
when its antennz are lowered, coiled and sealed; ground connection broken 
and the apparatus dismantled and packed away. It is incumbent upon the 
owners themselves to close their stations. Failure to close stations will 
result in the apparatus being confiscated by the government. The owner 
of a station operating in defiance of this order will be under suspicion 
of being an enemy alien. It is requested that full publicity be given this 
notice in order that all persons may be acquainted with these require- 
ments.”—Army and Navy Journal, 21/4. 


PHILADELPHIA Rapio Station.—Preliminary work on construction of 
one of the most powerful wireless stations in the world has begun at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, according to an official announcement April 23. 
The construction of a huge hangar, which will house eight battle hydro- 
aeroplanes, also is under way. 

The new wireless station will have a sending radius of approximately 
three-fourths of the distance around the globe, making possible direct 
communication with the Philippines and other insular possessions of the 
United States. The aerial structure will be more than 700 feet high. 


—-N. Y. Herald, 23/4. 


ENGINEERING 


Tue RELATIVE FAILURE OF THE MARINE DikseL ENGINE.—Success is one 
of those human quantities to which it is rarely possible to assign an absolute 
value, and in engineering progress we might almost say that there are no 
such things as failure and success, but only stepping stones. When, there- 
fore, we speak of the relative failure of the marine Diesel engine, it will be 
understood that the phrase “ relative success’ would be almost as appropri- 
ate. We have to look at the matter from the point of view of how much was 
expected from the Diesel type in the past, how few, comparatively speaking, 
of those expectations have been realized, and try and imagine what progress 
is to be expected in the future. We can recall the time when the Diesel 
engine first came to be talked about; when it was anticipated by some that 
its progress would be so rapid as to leave no room for any other type. 
And truly, if the overwhelming superiority in fuel economy had not been 
attended by corresponding disadvantages, there was no reason why these 
high expectations should not have been realized. It took about a decade 
for the land type Diesel to get through the period of its infantile troubles, 
and this type naturally had to be perfected before attention could be turned 
to the marine type. 
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We do not propose now to enter upon the history of the marine Diesel 
engine—the various “ stepping stones ” in the development of the type have 
been from time to time described and illustrated in our pages—but rapidly 
casting our mind’s eye over the experience gained in the last 10 years, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the progress has been in the direction 
of perfection of detail and increase of reliability, rather than in any big 
advance in the sphere of its application. Broadly speaking, the marine 
Diesel is limited to two types—the high speed, which has its main application 
in submarines, and the low speed, which has been successfully applied to 
the ocean tramp. Of the former type it would be inadvisable to speak 
at length, but the limitations of the size of the high-speed Diesel were 
pointed out in a paper read by Lieut. Commander Anstey at the Institution 
of Naval Architects eight years ago, and experience since has confirmed 
the conclusions arrived at in that paper. Speed of revolution, on which 
low weight per horsepower mainly depends, cannot be maintained as the 
size of the cylinder is increased, with the result that bigger powered units 
must be heavier, or else the increase of power must be obtained by the mul- 
tiplication of cylinders. In the type which has been developed for the tramp, 
weight is not a primary consideration, and here the limiting condition has 
been the size of cylinder. We have heard of experiments being made with 
very large cylinders of the order of 1000 horsepower, but so far the results 
have been maintained in reserve. We are not handling an ordinary 
engineering problem when we come to deal with Diesel engine cylinders of, 
say, 50-inch diameter, which may be exposed to a pressure of anything up 
to 900 pounds or 1000 pounds per square inch. The problem is more one 
for a gun designer than a marine engineer, and one begins to wonder 
whether the game is worth the candle. If we arrived at such dimensions, 
it is fairly obvious that the weight of the installation would probably 
exceed that of a steam set of equal power. Not that that would be a 
great consideration if counterbalancing gains could be proved, but exper- 
ience has shown that the larger the unit the less the balance of advantage 
of the Diesel engine over steam, and there must be some point at which 
the credit balance disappears entirely. An argument with some who have 
not studied the question is that improvements are daily being made, and 
will still further be made, which will make further progress possible. 
The answer is, of course, that it is not a question of making improvements ; 
it is that we are up against mechanical principles and laws which cannot 
be altered. In all questions of engineering progress similar conditions 
may arise. Take, for example, the question of obtaining a high speed 
in a vessel of a given size. Imagine that we had got to the point of 
progress in the design of the hulls represented, say, by an old-type 30-knot 
destroyer, but imagine at the same time that our steam machinery was 
at the stage represented by the compound engine at 90 pound pressure, and 
that the lightest form of boiler known was the locomotive type. Imagine 
such machinery installed in our boat, and we might probably reach 20 knots. 
We trace our steam machinery through its subsequent development, chang- 
ing it from time to time in accordance with the improvements, but keeping 
the boat the same. Through all these changes we will suppose we have 
had an ideal in view, to obtain, say, 33 knots. We arrive eventually at 
the highest power we can possibly cram into the boat, and we find we 
can just reach 30 knots, and it has been the last two knots which have 
taken all the trouble to get. Probably, by making supreme sacrifices in 
weight, we could even get another knot, but is it worth it? The time has 
now come when it is necessary to abandon an unpractical though possible 
solution, and to find a way round it. We have imagined the hull unchanged 
through all this previous development; now we turn our attention to it 
and we find that, by lengthening the ship and increasing the displacement, 
we can practically begin in speed where we left off in the old type. The 
curve of horsepower and speed which was getting so steep as to be almost 
vertical at the top has, under the newer conditions, a reasonable slope, and 
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shows us that we can still get an increase of speed with a reasonable 
addition of horsepower. This question of the relation of speed of vessel 
and power required to produce it, is a parable of a large number of 
problems of engineering progress. Development begins on certain lines 
and proceeds satisfactorily up to a certain point; beyond that progress 
becomes increasingly difficult, until at last the advance made is not com. 
mensurate with the expenditure of energy required. 

Some such situation has now arrived with the marine Diesel engine 
Engines up to 250 horsepower per cylinder, and up to eight cylinders on 
one shaft, are now fairly common. jhe difficulties increase progressively 
as we pass the 250 horsepower mark, and at some point—we hesitate to 
give an exact figure—it will not be worth while to attempt more power 
per cylinder. The system then breaks down unless a larger number of 
cylinders is accepted, and shipowners and engineers will be reluctant to 
accept this solution, the former on account of cost and space, and the 
latter on account of complication. The problem of complication js one 
that has to be got round if further advance is to be made. Now, it is 
well to fix in our minds what we mean by complication. Multiplication of 
parts does not in itself constitute complication. The steam turbine, for 
example, has an enormously larger number of parts than a reciprocating 
engine, considering each blade as a separate part. It is when those paris 
are dependent upon one another, or form working “ pairs” liable to cet 
out of adjustment, that the objection arises to their multiplication, If it 
were possible to simplify valves and their gears, which are the principal 
sources of trouble and anxiety, we could go on multiplying small cylinders 
almost indefinitely to obtain the desired power. In any case some break 
from the reciprocating type is necessary if we are to see high speed, or 
even moderate speed, vessels propelled by internal combustion engines, 
—The Engineer, 30/4. 


MERCANTILE Moror Suips.—One of the most interesting shipbuilding 
developments recently has been the motorship for mercantile purposes, 
which type of vessel has at present an added value in being able more 
easily to elude blockading submarines, as the under-water craft are 
limited in range of vision and have largely to trail their victims by means 
of smoke which, rising several hundred feet in the air, can be detected 
long before the hull of a vessel. As the motorship has no telltale trail of 
smoke her chances of getting by are far superior to the steam-propelled 
vessel. These facts are brought out by an interesting article published a 
the April Marine Engineering, and written by J. Rendell Wilson. 

While many of these vessels have been built, their development has beer 
greatly retarded because of the war. Shipowners are not willing to wat 
for the longer time that it takes to build motorships and are demanding the 
types that can be turned out the most quickly; hence, as the facilities for 
building steamers are better than those for building motorships, it 's 
natural that steamers get the preference. Another factor that has retarded 
the development of the newer type is the fact that Germany has been 
cut off from the seas, and it is in that country that the greatest progress 
has been made in the development of Diesel engines. In fact, six of the 
most important shipbuilders in Germany had previous to the war completed 
large ocean-going merchant motorships, while a number of smaller con- 
cerns engaged in more modest attempts. 

It remains for the war to end for the world to learn what progress 
Germany has made in this line, and the revelation may come as a surprise 
in the matter of extensive motorship construction there, as conditions thet 
prevail, when the war ends will call for the most economic means 10t 
transportation of freight, which is one of the principal advantages 0! 
that type of vessel. Denmark arid Norway are also great believers in the 
motorship; in fact, the former has one of the most important builders 
of Diesel engines in the firm of Burmeister & Wain.—arine Journal, 12/3 
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NoraBLe Motor Suir Recorp.—The Diesel-driven motorship Sebastian 
(7200 tons displ.) was placed in service at the end of June, 1916, since 
when she has covered approximately 40,000 nautical miles at an average 
speed of almost 9 knots, without a single break-down, cylinder crack, or 
iston crack, cylinder head crack, crankshaft fracture, etc., although she 
Sos been worked harder than a steamer in the heaviest of Atlantic winter 
weathers. 

The total number of engine stops at sea (accessory adjustments only) in 
nearly 10 months amounts to four hours with one engine and five. hours 
with the other engine, also six hours with one engine when salt water got 
in the lubricating oil and had to be cleaned out. The mileage covered 
would have been about 3000 miles greater had she not been held up in 
England for 15 days having certain alterations to her deck structure pre- 
vious to her last recent voyage here. 

Fuel-consumption of the two main engines together have averaged under 
6 tons (42 barrels) for 24 hours, with the engines averaging a fraction 
under 1000 i.h.p. each at 115 r.p.m. This figures out at 0.27 pounds per i.h.p. 
hour, or just over 4/10 of a pound per shaft-horse-power. In her holds 
she carries 4100 tons of cargo. 

On her last voyage to an American port both her Diesel engines ran for 
16 days and nights without a single stop, voluntarily or otherwise, averaging 
8.8 knots in most heavy seas and adverse winds. 

In nearly 10 months, the main bearings have worn down 1/128 part of 
an inch. The crank-pin bearings, although opened-out for examination 
at regular periods, have only been readjusted once in 10 months, the wear 
showing 2/10 mm. The crosshead bearings have been readjusted to 
3/10 mm. in the same period. Compressor piston-rings are the same 
which came out with the ship, and show hardly any wear at all. A few 
of the main piston rings have been renewed, but this has been mostly due 
to breaking them when springing them off the pistons for cleaning purposes. 
The cooling pump valves are as good as the day they were put in, some 
10 months ago. 

Furthermore, the Diesel engines which were built by Werkspoor of 
Amsterdam were not run or tested in the shops. They were built, sent 
to England in packing cases, and installed in the Sebastian, which was 
piven a few hours sea trial, and sent on her maiden voyage, arriving in 
New York in 16 days. 

It is obvious that no shipowner would expect a steamship to put up 
such a fine performance so it can be truthfully stated that the Sebastian 
has proved herself to be more reliable than steam. Her owners are 
Lane & Mac Andrew, of London. 

All the engineers of this ship state that their work at sea is far less 
arduous that that aboard a steamer and that they have little to do other 
than watch the lubricating oil. 

Diesel engines have enormous reserve emergency power, which can 
instantly be developed by increasing the pressure of the injection-air, and 
the chief engineer of the Sebastian considers that if chased by a submarine 
he could obtain for a few hours as much as 1500 i.h.p. per engine, although 
the builder’s rating is 1100 i.h.p. at 130 r.p.m.—Shipping Illustrated, 12/5. 

Capt. Falconer and the crew of the British oil tank motor ship Sebastian, 
which went to the bottom southwest of Nantucket Shoals lightship May 10, 


y 


told on their arrival in Newport, R. I., how the U. S. S. Sacramento used the 


sinking vessel as a target as she started to sink. 

For hours the Sacramento had been towing the Sebastian, while the 
latter’s crew, aided by bluejackets, fought a fire in the engine room. At 
daylight the gunboat’s commander saw that the ship could not stand up 
much longer and ordered her crew to take to the boats. 

In an effort to get away in quick time, Thomas Jones, a British naval 
gunner, jumped to a small boat, which was swamped and was lost. 

The fire, according to Capt. Falconer, was caused by an overflow of fuel 


oil in the exhaust pipe in the engine room.—I!’ashington Evening Star, 11/5. 
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ELectric Drive ror BattrLtesHips “CoLorapo”’ ANp “ WASHINGTON.”— 
Contracts totaling approximately $2,000,000 have been placed recently with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, of East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., by the New York Shipbuilding Company, for furnishing the necessary 
electrical equipments for the propulsion of the new super-dreadnoughts 
Colorado and Washington. 

The equipments to be furnished are practically duplicates of that con- 
tracted for by the Navy Department for the U. S. S. Tennessee, now build- 
ing at the New York Navy Yard. The four propellers, as in the case of 
the Tennessee, instead of being mechanically connected to turbines, are 
to be driven by individual motors. The current for the motors will be fur- 
nished by two turbine generators. 

In addition to the main generating equipments and propelling motors, the 
contracts include auxiliaries for the main turbine generators and smaller 
auxiliary turbine generators for supplying light and power throughout the 
ships. Westinghouse electric motors will also be utilized for doing nearly 
all the work on board, from raising the anchor to steering.—Marine En- 
gineering, May. 


Wrnp RESISTANCE OF SH1ps.—Shatswell Ober, writing in the May number 
of International Marine Engineering, says: 

“Experiments were made in the wind tunnel of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, Mass., to determine the resistance caused by the 
pressure of the wind on the exposed parts of a merchant vessel. The ship 
selected was an ordinary cargo steamer, shelterdeck type. Its dimensions 
were: Length, 360 feet; beam, 46 feet; displacement, 3270 tons at 23-foot 
draft. The steamer had a speed of 11 knots and an indicated horsepower 
of 1990. The effective horsepower at 11 knots was estimated at 1200. 

“The model was made to the scale of 1/16 inch equals 1 foot. This small 
size (25 inches overall) was necessary to avoid the possibility of inter- 
ference by the walls of the tunnel and to avoid placing too much weight on 
the balance. The model was practically complete, except for rigging and 
minor details. It would not be possible on that scale to use anything that 
would be similar to the rigging of the ship. The resistance of the rigging, 
etc., was calculated from aeronautical tables on the resistance of wires, 
ropes and cylinders. The model was made double; just as if two similar 
ships were cut across at the waterlines and the above-water parts placed 
together. Thus the model was symmetrical, both about its centerline and 
‘waterline.’ The upper works were made detachable, so that the relative 
resistance of the different parts could be found. 

“The total wind resistance when the speed of the wind relative to the 
ship was 26.06 knots (30 miles per hour), was 3420 pounds. This was 
divided as follows: Hull alone, 27 per cent; lower deck houses, 15 per 
cent; upper works, including pilot house, bridge, stack, boats and ventilators, 
31 per cent; masts, 8 per cent; rigging, etc., 19 per cent. 

“ At any speed and for any similar ship the resistance may be calculated 
by the formula R —0.0036 A V?, in which R is the resistance in pounds, 4 
the total projected area in square feet of all parts above water and / 
the speed of the air relative to the ship in knots. It is of interest that, if 
a similar formula is formed for the hull alone, the constant instead of 0.0036 
is only 0.0019. From his experiments with the Greyhound (Proceedings of 
the Institution of Naval Architects, Vol. XV) William Froude reports 4 
similar formula, but gives for the constant 0.0048. ; 

“Of the total effective horsepower, 1.7 per cent is used in calm air in 
overcoming wind resistance. This per cent increases rapidly, if the ship 
runs into a wind. If the wind were dead ahead and 30 miles per hour 
absolute, 215 horsepower would be absorbed, or about 18 per cent of the 
total. If the effective horsepower were constant and there were no increase 
in water resistance due to waves, there would be a loss of speed of some- 
what over half a knot, or 5 per cent. Actually, this loss would be greater. 
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“Naval Constructor William McEntee reports (Transactions, Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 1916) the wind resistance of the 
United States collier Neptune, found by wind tunnel resistance on an 
exhibition model. He states that against a wind of 30 miles absolute the 
power absorbed would be about 20 per cent of the total effective horse- 
power. A statement of the per cent of power taken by the wind or the 
per cent the wind resistance is of the total gives no basis for comparison or 
application to another ship; for such a statement makes the wind resistance 
depend on the size and shape of the under-water body of the ship. It does, 
however, give a general idea of the magnitude of the wind resistance.” 


GASOLINE FOR THE Navy.—Complete cooperation between the govern- 
ment and the petroleum producing and refining interests of the country, 
with a view to supplying the Navy Department with its needs at a reason- 
able cost, was reached at a meeting in the office of the paymaster general 
of the navy. Demonstrating the spirit of unity which prevails throughout 
the nation, all the interests which have at times been in conflict in the 
petroleum industry joined in the agreement with the government. 

The cooperative arrangement, probably the one of the greatest importance 
concluded with the assistance of the council of national defence, provides 
for prompt delivery of all the necessary supplies of gasoline to operate 
the proposed coast patrol extending along the the entire Atlantic coast 
and into the Gulf, comprising 50 or more stations at which supplies must be 
furnished, including also the requirements of the navy aeronautic service. 

As an evidence of their desire to place themselves completely at the 
disposal of the government, the various interests represented appointed as 
a committee to act for them the same committee appointed by the council 
of national defence to act as advisers of the government. This com- 
mittee, which is established as a sub-committee of the committee on raw 
materials, of the council of national defence, is composed as follows: 
Chairman, A. C. Bedford, president Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) ; E. C. 
Lufkin, president The Texas Company; George S. Davison, president Gulf 
Refining Co,; E. L. Doheny, president Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd.; John 
H. Markham, Jr., oil producer; John W. Van Dyke, president Atlantic 
Refining Co.; E. W. Sinclair, president Sinclair Oil & Refining Co.—Army 
and Navy Journal, 28/4. 


AERONAUTICS 


HENRI JULLIOT, THE FRENCH ENGINEER, CONSTRUCTING OuR DIRIGIBLES.— 
Henri Julliot, the French engineer and builder of dirigibles, is deep in the 
work of constructing the two huge Blimp type non-rigid dirigible balloons 
which are being built for the government by The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, where he has accepted the commission as chief of the Goodrich 
Aeronautical Division. 

Unusual importance is attached to M. Julliot’s presence in the United 
States at this time, for he brings with him the greatest fund of dirigible 
building knowledge that is available to any government, and as chief of this 
important division of the Goodrich Company, he is putting 40 years 
of study and practical experience behind the great organization of which 
he has become such a prominent figure. 

Since the beginning of the war, M. Julliot has acquired the title of the 
“Super-Zeppelin” of France, for his experience and activity in dirigible 
building predates that of the late Zeppelin, of Germany, by many years. 
His aeronautical experience dates back almost 40 years, when he was 
first associated with Messieurs Lebaudy freres in their immense sugar 
refineries, as Directeur of Technique. In this capacity, in the early 70’s, 
he built the famous Lebaudy dirigible for his employers, who were inter- 
ested in ballooning as a sport. 

The present order for two of the Blimp type non-rigid dirigibles is 
being ‘supplied under the personal direction of M. Julliot. This was the 
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total number recently bid upon by the Goodrich Company, but now with the 
complete organization with which M. Julliot has surrounded himself, the 
facilities will permit of larger numbers being built in the near future in 
accordance with the acceptance of the offer of the entire Goodrich resources 
by the United States Government.—The Rudder, May. 


AVIATION PERSONNEL SiTuATION.—It is a gravely critical fact that the 
Navy Department can only place on file at present applications for training 
from civilian fliers who cannot fly and the War Department is in a similar 
predicament. Civilian schools are assisting in the training of young men 
who are desirous of entering the services, but the facilities of these schools 
are entirely inadequate for the training of the 4000 aviators which the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has estimated are necessary 
for our army and navy. 

The War Department already has more applicants on its lists than there 
is any possibility of its being able to train for months. Literally thousands 
of applications for examination for commissions in the Officers Reserve 
Corps are pigeon-holed in the War Department files. Until the output of 
machines is enormously increased these applications cannot be acted upon. 
It has recently been publicly announced that all the airplanes and sea- 
planes which the army and navy together can expect to receive before 
January 1, 1918, are limited to about 600. 

Another limitation upon the government’s ability to train fliers lies in its 
inability to get a large corps of competent instructors. . About five pupils 
per instructor has been found by experience to give the best results. But 
the government’s corps of flying instructors is unfortunately small. It has 
been found that more than one-half the civilian fliers who have sought 
positions as civilian instructors for the government were unable to give 
military instruction in aviation. 

The rush of young men anxious to learn to fly has not been equalled 
by any rush of mechanics anxious to care for airplanes. Civilians anxious 
to learn to fly are easy to find in thousand lots. Mechanics trained in the 
care of aeronautical equipment are lamentably scarce. Both the army and 
navy in the regular establishment as well as in the reserves are anxious 
to secure first-class machinists, carpenters and engine men. The mechanics 
of an air squadron are almost as responsible for the squadron’s success or 
failure as the aviators. With literally thousands of applications on file 
from civilians who wish the government to teach them to fly, there is a 
noticeable shortage of mechanics of the best type in the army, the navy, 
the naval reserve and the signal enlisted reserve corps. 

But even more important and discouraging than the shortage of flying 
instructors and of mechanics is the limited output of machines. The 
output of airplanes must be speeded up. In the first place, standardization 
of parts must be given immediate consideration. It has been on the tip of 
the tongue wherever aeronautics was discussed for the past year. To date, 
however, practically no tables of standard parts are available and even where 
tables are available engineers and draughtsmen are reluctant to utilize 
standard equipment. 

The second thing that can be done to speed up production is the placing 
of a cash deposit of 25 per cent of the purchase price with every order which 
the government places for aeronautical material. At the present time this 
is specifically forbidden by the laws of the United States. However, it 1s 
practice employed in all daily business by every government which 
is at war except the United States. It is of pressing importance that the 
practice be instituted in this country especially for increasing the output 
of aeronautical material. Only Congressional legislation will make this 
possible. 

Aviation and Aeronautical Engineering does not pretend that the adoption 
of standards by the constructors or the adoption by the government of 
the practice of making part payments in advance will result in getting a 
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sufficient supply of airplanes for the United States. But if the two steps 
outlined are taken it will be a definite help. 

Meanwhile, mechanics desiring information about entering the regular 
service or the signal enlisted reserve corps for aviation duty should apply 
to the Chief Signal Officer, United States Army, Washington, D. C. If they 
wish aviation duty with the navy either in the regular or reserve forces, 
they should apply to the commandant of the naval district in which 
they reside.—Aviation, 15/4. 


CONSOLIDATION OF AvIATION Servick.—Recent debates in Congress have 
indicated that many members believe that it would be wise to bring the 
aviation services of the army and navy under a single directing head, who 
would be in charge of a single administrative bureau, in order to avoid 
duplication of effort and to insure greater cooperation between the two 
services. 

Whenever this suggestion has been made heretofore, it has been opposed 
by army and navy officers in a position to give advice on the subject, but at 
the Capitol there is a clearly defined impression that some benefits likely 
would accrue from having the military-naval aviation activities placed 
under one general head so far as concerns the design and purchase of 
machines, the selection and training of personnel, and development of the 
art generally. 

Senators and representatives appear to be somewhat bewildered by the 
sources of information and recommendations on the subject of aviation, 
and they are impressed with the theory that some practical advantage would 
be derived from having a new system of supervision and control of the 
aviation branches of the army and navy, which have so much in common.— 
Washington Post, 4/22. 


First Navat District Station.—A naval aviation training station and 
base has been opened at Marblehead, Mass., by the naval reserve. Twelve 
officers and 100 men will man the station, which will be in command of 
Lieut. Godfrey L. Cabot, aide to Lieut. Edward G. Blakeslee. The camp 
will be the first to be established by the government in the first naval 
district—Aviation, 1/5. 


TRAINING British A1IRMEN.—Lieutenant G. L. Faulkner of the British 

Royal Flying Corps writing in the Scientific American, April 28, says: 
_ “At the beginning of the war there were about 200 qualified aviators 
in Great Britain. The majority of these airmen were connected with the 
army branch, but there was also a number of individuals engaged in ex- 
hibition flying and therefore available as instructors and for actual service. 

“Up to the time of the outbreak of the great war, the principal work 
undertaken by both civilian and army flyers was that involving alti- 
tude and distance tests, together with certain spectacular features. Bomb 
dropping was attempted with indifferent results as far as skillfulness was 
concerned. In a word, flying before the war was regarded in the light of 
a sport by the British, and newspapers played an important part in arousing 
popular interest. Large prizes were constantly awarded for distance 
and altitude flights, and the achievements were more in the line of general 
appeal than practical development ; indeed, large crowds attended the meets 
and exhibition flights. In the direction of aircraft wireless and aerial 
gunnery it must be admitted that nothing was done, because the demand 
for these things had not as yet become evident. 

“Great Britain’s relative position was third in the development of aerial 
navigation as applied to warfare. Germany led and France came next: 
but Germany’s preparation had been undertaken in the same measure and 
with the same thoroughness which characterized the organization of her 
other departments. 
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“The Dark Days of Britain’s Air Fleet-—The Central Flying School at 
Upavon, Salisbury Plains, was the only well-equipped place of instruction 
for pilots. Here both the military and naval branches of the service 
secured their flyers. The school, in turn, drew its material from various 
civilian sources, particularly from the universities and schools where some 
slight instruction was given in aviation, preliminary to the course at the 
Central Flying School. 

“When war was declared all available pilots and equipment were at once 
sent to the front. For a long time afterward, there was a scarcity of 
instructors and of advanced students capable of acting as instructors, 
England, be it remembered, saw discouraging times during 1914 and 1915, 
because of the difficulty of replacing the pilots lost in action. 

“France was appealed to for the supply of ideas for engines and also for 
the construction of these vital necessities. A short time later the British 
Government arranged for a meeting of the engineers of both countries, 
in order to bring about an interchange of ideas not only based on their 
experience, but also on the study of German machines brought down 
within the Entente lines in the course of battle. 

“ The British Government extended a helping hand to inventors not only 
in Great Britain, but in all the Allied and neutral countries, who were invited 
to submit their ideas. No cost was considered too great in rounding out 
vs flying organization and wresting from Germany the supremacy of 
the air. 

“The officers of the different regiments of the army, particularly the 
artillery and machine-gun sections, were called upon because of their 
familiarity with shells and different types of guns, which fitted them for 
artillery observation work. The machine-gun officers possessed a knowledge 
of these weapons which made them invaluable as machine-gun instructors. 
Thousands of these officers were transferred from their regiments to the 
flying corps, together with civilians who are attending Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and other universities throughout the country. Also, great numbers 
of Canadians and Australians who had secured a pilot’s license in their 
own countries, joined this branch, and received their commissions as 
temporary second lieutenants until they received their wings, which con- 
firmed them in their rank. 

“The Evolution of a British Flyer from Landsman to Airman.—The 
officers just mentioned are sent to colleges throughout the country, that have 
been transformed into engine instruction schools. There they receive a 
thorough training in all classes of rotary and stationary engines, among 
them the Gnome, Clerget, Gnome-Monosoupape, Rolls-Royce, Beardmore, 
Austro-Daimler, Green, Woolsey, Sunbeam, Renault, Armstrong-Whit- 
worth, Royal Aircraft Factory, Curtiss, Sturdevant, Hispano-Suiza, and a 
number of other engines built in Italy and America. It will be noted that 
the Curtiss and Sturdevant are American engines, while the Hispano-Suiza, 
although heretofore built in Spain, is now being built in America. 

“From this school of engines the pupil is sent to an aerial gunnery 
school and there trained in shooting with a Lewis machine gun placed in 
a Vickers fighting gun-bus. This aeroplane is capable of traveling at the 
rate of from I10 to 120 miles per hour, and from it the pupil must shoot at 
small balloons of about the size of a football, which are attached to the tail 
of another machine. Training of this kind soon results in making a good 
aerial gunner of the pupil, although obviously much practice must be 
indulged in before he can become a first-class shot. 

“ Passing on to the aero bombing school, the pupil is trained in the art of 
dropping bombs until he becomes quite accurate in aiming at moving an 
stationary objects on the ground. A bomb-dropping device is used in these 
operations, which facilitates the work of the pilot to a great extent. : 

“ Next comes the school of aircraft wireless. Here he is given instruction 
in signalling to batteries in target practice. The pupil learns to direct the 
fire of different types of guns from the air at a distance of 8 to 10 miles, 
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and at a height of 6000 feet. This, as is well known to everyone who has fol- 
lowed the descriptions of the latest battles on the Western front, is a most 
important branch of the service; for the direction of modern artillery fire 
is usually under the entire control of the man high in the air. 

“The pilot is next taken to a stunt school, where he must fly in all kinds 
of weather—during rainy days, snowstorms, windy days, and so on. He 
must also master the various tricks such as the loop and sideslip, outside 
slip, arid the spinning nose dive, and be able to take himself out of these 
stunts before getting into the danger zone. In ante bellum days these 
stunts were hardly known, and master-airmen, such as Pegoud, who were 
the pioneers in them, were acclaimed by the public as super-ftlyers. Yet 
to-day the British airmen training for service at the front must learn all 
these stunts; indeed, the latter have become quite commonplace in modern 
aerial duels. With this sort of finishing-off, as it were, the airman is 
ready to begin his training in actual flying by himself. 

“The ‘huns,’ as the men are called who have not yet become pilots or 
received their wings, are sent to different training schools throughout the 
country and there taught to fly on the easiest machine in the world. ‘his 
machine, the Maurice Farman of the short and long horn types, has 
turned out more pilots than any other type in existence. Great Britain, 
France, Russia and Germany have trained 98 per cent of their pilots on this 
type of biplane. At the present time there are over 100 Maurice Farman 
schools in Great Britain, notwithstanding the large number of schools 
that are scattered throughout different parts of the Empire. But to 
return to our immediate subject: without anyone else in the machine, the 
pupil must be able to fly by himself within five hours’ instruction ; if he can- 
not finish in this time, he is returned to his own regiment. To the layman 
this requirement may seem unusually severe, but not so when it is explained 
that the average time for pupils to master flying by themselves is two and 
a half hours actual flying time. 

“To a more advanced school the pupil is now sent, where there are more 
difficult machines to fly, notably the A. V. Roe biplane fitted with a rotary 
engine of the Gnome or Le Rhone make. This machine is very delicate 
as regards its response to the controls. Next comes the Henry Farman, 
also equipped with a rotary engine and also provided with delicate controls. 
It is particularly intended to teach the pilot how to land. From the Henry 
Farman machine the pilot is transferred to the Bleriot monoplane, which is 
flown principally by the rudder control and is quite difficult to land. 

“Now the pupil is ready for the Morane Parasol monoplane, a French 
machine carrying the Le Rhone rotary engine. This machine is difficult to 
handle because of the delicacy of the fore-and-after controls. Instead of 
being helped to gain its height by pulling gradually on the elevator control, 
as is done with all the other types, this machine must be allowed to lift it- 
self on a very much smaller angle. It is handled principally by a rudder 
control, and is a very nasty type in bad, windy weather ; but in calm weather 
it is one of the finest aeroplanes. During the landing operation it must be 
brought down at 80 miles per hour and directly into the wind. The French 
Government has done away with this type of machine for war purposes, 
although early in the war it was employed for artillery observation. 

“When the pilot can successfully handle the Morane Parasol without 
assistance, he is ready to pass to the Morane Bullet—a small one-man 
scout monoplane which travels at the rate of 110 miles an hour. This 
machine is fairly easy to fly; it is very quick on the controls, and, when 
turning, its nose must be lifted because of the speed. Many pilots boast of 
their high degree of skill in being able to fly these diminutive monoplane- 
or biplane-scouts, and they even try to put the fear of God into the pilots 
who fly the slower and larger types of machines by telling them that they 
will “break their necks” at the first attempt to get off the ground or to 
make a landing. This is exaggerated and boastful talk, and is most 
damaging when made in the presence of new pilots who are desirous of 
getting on to these scouts. 
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‘The next step in the evolution of the British airman, who by now is 
pretty well out of the cub class, is to try his hand on the Nieuport biplane 
bullet, a very fast French tractor-type machine which is doing commendable 
work at the front. This machine loops very easily and can be flown for a 
short period with all hands off. It has a speed of from 115 to 120 miles an 
hour. Following this machine is the Spad, which is also a tractor-type 
of French design, capable of making a speed of from 140 to 145 miles an 
hour; and finally come the De Haviland back-staggered machine, the 
Sopwith Pup, the Sopwith Fighter Triplane, and the latest machine of the 
Sopwith shops, which is accredited with a speed of 152 miles an hour. 
Latest reports have it that the last-named machine even now is surpassed 
by another machine capable of a speed of 2000 feet per minute up to 
15,000: feet. 

“With the thorough training just outlined, the pupil is ready for the 
front in the capacity of scout pilot. That he is prepared in every way is 
obvious from what we have just read concerning his school work. 

“ How to Become an Aerial Marksman and Bomber.—In the training of 
a battleplane pilot the pupil is taken from the Maurice Farman short-horn 
machine, after he has successfully flown by himself in less than five hours 
of instruction, and put on a battleplane which is not mechanically, but 
inherently, stabilized. This machine flies on a level with all hands off. It 
makes from 115 to 120 miles an hour and is equipped with a Rolls-Royce 
engine developing 350 horsepower. It weighs about two and one-half tons. 
This huge battleplane carries three machine guns which are mounted on a 
revolving rack in such a manner that the observer, sitting on a stool, can 
whirl around and handle any desired gun. 

“After flying the battleplane for to hours by himself and having 
acquired a thorough knowledge of bombing, night flying, aerial gunnery, 
artillery observation, map reading, reconnaissance and topography, the 
pupil is ready for service at the front. He is not required to be able to 
fly all the other fast types of machines, for his is a different class of service. 
Sometimes this type of pilot is put on a Sopwith fighting machine, which 
is a biplane equipped with a 135 horsepower Le Clerget engine, capable 
of making 125 miles an hour and carrying an observer and pilot. The pilot 
shoots through the propeller with a machine gun mounted in front, while 
the observer handles two or three machine guns mounted on a revolving 
rack. The latter sits on a revolving stool so that he can have.a clean sweep 
on all sides. Aside from the Sopwith fighting machine, there are the 
De Haviland two-seater biplane, the Vickers Fighter, the Armstrong- 
Whitworth Fighter, and several other types of heavy machine, all of which 
are inherently stabilized so that the pilot can, practically speaking, leave 
the controls free while the machine flies alone. 

“Why the Allied Powers Have Control of the Air—The British and 
French have control of the air to-day on the Western front and they intend 
to keep it. Great Britain has already spent $650,000,000 on these two air 
services, and the present intentions are to make them two of the greatest 
and strongest arms of the Empire. 

“It has been said that it is the intention of the British Government to 
have 1,000,000 in the army and naval wings of the flying corps. The 
time is coming when wars will be settled in the air by great fleets of 
aeroplanes traveling at great heights. These fleets will bombard cities with 
aerial torpedoes, with guns of huge caliber, and with explosives of a 
powerful nature; all of which will result in disorganizing internal com- 
munications in the country attacked, and bringing the war that much nearer 
to an end.” 


INFERIORITY OF BritisH PLANEs.—There may be plenty of sense in the 
common adage “ Better late than never,” but it can afford but scanty 
comfort to many of those who have lost their nearest and dearest because 
our flying officers were required for too long to attempt to perform their 
arduous duties in antiquated machines. The effects of the tardiness in 
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providing the best air vehicles of all kinds for our army a y sone hee 
a very widespread influence. We are now aware what a heavy handicap it 
proved to us in the early days of the German retreat. If our Flying 
Service on the Western front had then been equipped with a later and more 
up-to-date type of aircraft, we should most certainly have learnt a great 
deal more than we did regarding the initial stages of the enemy’s operations. 
It is true that owing to their own courage, endurance, and enterprise our 
airmen did contrive to keep themselves informed of the: construction of 
the new lines in the German rear, but when the movement actually took 
place it was, to a lamentable extent, unobserved. It is, therefore, with 
mixed feelings that we accept the assurances of the amelioration of the 
general position of the Royal Flying Corps which has just been given by 
General Smuts and Sir Robert Borden. The distinguished South African 
soldier and the Canadian Premier certainly spoke with all the authority 
of information given to them at the War Cabinet within the few days 
previous to their encouraging utterances at Edinburgh. Had it been pos- 
sible for them to have made such satisfactory statements even six weeks 
earlier we should have been able to express unqualified approval. 

As it is, we cannot forget that, like so many other undertakings by the 
government which are admirable in themselves, it has been completed too 
late to achieve the objects which might reasonably have been anticipated. 
When the time that has elapsed since the commencement of hostilities is 
remembered, and also the convincing proofs that have repeatedly been given 
to the world of the value of the Air Service, we see no excuse why we 
should manifestly have lagged behind. Within the past two years our foe 
has three times produced a new and improved machine before we were 
at all prepared with aeroplanes of similar qualities and capabilities. It 
has been the fashion of late to assert that the Germans are undeniably 
industrious and cunning in adapting the ideas of other nations, but that 
they are lacking in all originality. If there is any truth in this it renders 
our backwardness all the more culpable. For assuredly, as just explained, 
a great deal more initiative, foresight, and energy have been manifested in 
command of the enemy air service than in the equipment and control of 
our own. Truly has it been affirmed that over and over again the Royal 
Flying Corps has had to fight for its life while our authorities were 
getting ready our new machines. It is understood that the“happy improve- 
ment referred to by Sir Robert Borden and General Smuts is largely due 
tothe new Air Board. It is to be trusted that its members may continue 
toshow sufficient intelligence and vigour of action to prevent the possibility 
of any more deplorable surprises. 

But what about their predecessors? Presumably some of them “know 
their Tennyson.” We would, therefore, direct their attention to the line 
“Too late on earth may be too soon in hell.” How it is meant they should 
interpret it is obvious. In the meantime, as is ever the case with our 
oficers and men, the behaviour of all ranks in the Air Service itself has 
been beyond all praise, and the action of the King in becoming Colonel-in- 
Chief of the Royal Flying Corps is a well-merited mark of His Majesty’s 
appreciation. What they have accomplished in the battle of Arras is really 
marvellous. The instructions given to our airmen were to take all risks 
morder to gain information, and so literally were orders obeyed that 
over 1700 photographs of the enemy’s positions were obtained. Upon this 
information the whole plan of attack was based, and by it the clean-cut 
success of the operations was made possible. 

A writer on the subject calls attention to the fact that in modern warfare 
the airman, to a great extent, plays the part that once fell to cavalry. 
There is no doubt,” he observes, “that for a mere dozen of these 1700 
photographs an old commander would have considered the loss of best 
part of a cavalry squadron none too high a price to pay. Yet for all this 
detailed information the cost was less than 50 airmen killed and missing. 
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we cannot complain that the price is excessive, however much we deplore 
the loss of so many gallant men.” 

We do not complain that the price is excessive “ when it is considered 
that thousands of lives were saved by this sacrifice.” But if in January 
or even later our airmen had been in possession of machines which would 
have enabled them to observe closely the actual beginning of the German 
withdrawal, we ourselves wonder how many more thousands of lives might 
have been saved at even a smaller sacrifice. Because our airmen performed 
great deeds, in spite of the inferiority of their machines, in no way exon- 
erates those through whose criminal negligence and stupidity they were thus 
handicapped in equipment. As to the future, it has been mentioned that 
three times already the Germans have been ahead of us in improved 
aircraft. It is to be hoped that the new controlling body will see to it that 
this does not happen a fourth time. And the nation should insist that the 
responsibility is real, and in the event of failure, not to be disposed of 
by mere official inquiries and vague Ministerial statements.—United Service 
Gazette 19/4. 


EXPERIMENTAL MANUFACTURE OF AEROPLANES IN GREAT BrITAIN.—An 
order regarding the experimental manufacture of aeroplanes has just been 
issued by the Minister of Munitions. On and after the Ist day of April, 
1917, no person, according to this order, shall without a licence from the 
Minister of Munitions commence or proceed with the experimental manv- 
facture of any aeroplane or seaplane or any part thereof other than any 
kind of aero-engine. It is provided where a first application for a licence 
under this order shall have been made and is pending for the carrying on 
of any experimental manufacture which shall have been commenced before 
the 1st day of April, 1917, nothing in this order shall prohibit the carrying 
on of such manufacture until the licence shall have been refused. For the 
purpose of this order the term “experimental manufacture” shall mean 
any manufacture which is not under or for the direct purpose of fulfilling 
a government contract, and shall include the preparation of any working 
drawings but not the preparation of general arrangement drawings. All 
persons desirous of obtaining such licences to commence or carry on the 
experimental manufacture of aeroplanes shall apply in writing to the 
Controller of Aeronautical Supplies, Air Board Office, London, W. C. 2, 
for such licence, and shall give full particulars of the manufacture for 
which the licence is required, and such further information as the Controller 
may require, and shall comply with any restrictions or conditions subject 
to which the grant of such licence may be made.—The Engineer, 30/3. 





Arr SQUADRON FOR SAN Dieco, CALIFoRNIA.—San Diego, California, has 
been selected by the War Department as the first city on the Pacific coast 
to be equipped with a squadron of battleplanes and seaplanes to act as 
scouts for the port’s defence, according to official word received in that city 
from Washington. The company will comprise 12 seaplanes and three 
pursuit triplanes, all filled with machine guns and bomb dropping devices. 
The personnel will consist of 16 aviators and 160 mechanicians, bomb 
throwers and radio operators.—Aviation 1/4. 


Tue CATAPULT IN THE Navy.—The installation of a new apparatus, the 
catapult, in the navy as a launching apparatus for aeroplanes is regarde 
with considerable interest by the experts. That installed on board the 
U. S. S. North Carolina hurls into space a heavier-than-air flying machine 
with the aviator seated at the wheel and hurls it from the ship's deck at 
a speed sufficient to allow the machine to fly away from the ship without 
touching the water. The apparatus is composed of a track, a compressed- 
air cylinder, a car to run on the track, and a cable connected with the piston 
of the air cylinder at one end and with the car at the other end. The 
track is elevated 12 feet 974 inches above the quarter-deck, and the quarter- 
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deck is 21 feet 3 inches above the water line at stern. The airplane is 
fastened to the car by a device that can be released at the right moment. 
The pilot takes his seat, starts his motor, and when the propeller is spinning 
at top speed the air is allowed to rush into its cylinder, the cable is pulled 
upon, and the airplane with its pilot is pulled along the track toward the 
stern of the ship in such a manner that in the distance of 103.25 feet it 
acquires a velocity of 45 miles an hour. At the end of the track the 
tripping device releases the airplane, and by means of its momentum plus 
the thrust of its rapidly revolving propeller it leaves the car, the track, and 
the ship and flies away. The dangers to personnel from the use of this 
launching device may be said to be due to: First, the structural defects 
which any new apparatus is apt to develop; second, possible failure of the 
apparatus to develop sufficient velocity; third, possible failure of the 
releasing device to release ; fourth, inexperience of the pilot. The apparatus 
must have many more trials before it can be said to be reasonably safe for 
the pilot, and then must be subjected to tests at sea, with the rolling and 
pitching of the ship as a factor, before it can become a reasonably useful 
and safe appurtenance of the flying game. All safety precautions that can 
possibly be thought of are used now. When the launching device is shot 
off, a motor boat is kept a little way from the ship at the moment of use, 
with the doctor in it to aid in rescue if needed—Army and Navy Register, 


28/4. 


British CASUALTIES—The editor of the aeronautical supplement of the 
United Service Gazette, writing in the issue of April 4, says: 

“The past week’s casualty lists include a number of fatalities amongst 
members of the Royal Flying Corps, and a brigadier who has returned on 
leave informs me that the rapidity with which we lose machines is really 
distressing. The opinion I expressed last week that the losses which Mr. 
Pemberton Billing attributes to faulty machines are really due to the daring 
of our airmen is borne out by the officer referred to, who stated that the 
majority of the casualties occur amongst officers who fly very low in order to 
obtain photographs of the enemy trenches, which, when developed, are 
invaluable for correcting artillery fire upon hidden positions. 

“With regard to faulty machines, however, one case was mentioned to 
me the other day, when at a well-known flying ground, which deserves 
reference. The authorities had accepted a new design of aeroplane from a 
French source. In France it was a machine of proved merit, and its con- 
struction in this country was entrusted to one of the best builders, so that 
what happened was, at first sight, all the more inexplicable. The pilot 
who was testing the first machine made in England from the orginal design 
had risen just over 6000 feet when the right wing completely ‘crocked’ 
up and the machine commenced a rapid spin downwards; had it not been 
for the intelligent decision of the pilot, another fatal accident would have 
been recorded. Happily, the pilot saved the situation. Standing up, he 
managed to reach the damaged wing, and guiding the machine down by 
a series of lefthand spirals, effected a safe landing. An examination of the 
damaged machine revealed the fact that the original design of the French 
builders had been altered by our own design department, and in consequence 
the structure behaved as it did. Such tampering surely deserves censure, 
for if a large number of these machines had been constructed and had 
been used at the front, it would be easy to understand the heavy losses. 
It was fortunate that the pilot was successful in landing his machine 
safely, otherwise the fault would have remained undetected, with conse- 
quent dire results.” 

Commenting on the value of Zeppelins the United Service Gazette goes 
on to say: “ Major von Parseval maintains that the Zeppelin, if it did not 
create the destruction predicted for it as regards inland raids in this coun- 
try, at least served a useful purpose as an aerial scout in naval operations in 
the North Sea. Those who are cognizant of the tactics employed in that 
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wide expanse of water are only too fully aware of the fact, for had j 
not been for the timely warning of the approach of Admiral Jellicoe’s 
enveloping sweep, the remainder of the German fleet would be at the 
bottom of the North Sea, and not recouping at Wilhelmshaven, For this 
very reason | am still a believer in the rigid airship for naval Scouting as 
against the seaplane.” 


Air Losses.—In the House of Commons April 26 W. Joynson-Hicks, who 
on several occasions before has discussed the British air service, severely 
criticized that service, complaining that inefficient machines which ought 
never to be allowed to fly over the Prussian lines were being used against 
superior enemy aircraft. 

He gave figures, compiled from the casualty lists, showing the following 
losses of British pilots: January, 56; February, 119; March, 152; April to 
date, 319, a total since January 1 of 646. 

During the same period, he said, there had been 121 casualties in the 
Royal Naval Air Service and 72 pilots learning to fly had been killed, a 
total of 194. 

Mr. Joynson-Hicks urged the government to stop all contracts for 
inefficient machines and to concentrate on new construction of the latest 
types.—N. Y. Herald, 27/4. 


717 Pranes Lost DurinGc Aprit.—A compilation from British, French 
and German official communiques shows that 717 airplanes were shot down 
on the western front during April. The Germans lost 360, the French and 
Belgians 201 and the British 147. This is a great increase over the casualties 
for any similar period. The highest previous total was 322 in last Sep- 
tember.—IVashington Evening Star, 2/5. 


Mayor Rees, BritisH FLyiInGc Expert, Descripes BritisH MrTHops AT THE 
Front.—How the British and French are maintaining practical control of 
the air over the western battle front was graphically described by Major 
L. W. B. Rees of the British Flying Corps, who himself once routed 
single-handed a squadron of ten German raiders, and is one of the few 
Englishmen to receive both the Victoria Cross and the Military Cross. 

While the Allies’ operations are conducted almost entirely beyond the 
German lines, the Major said, the German machines now cross over the 
Allied lines only rarely in raiding parties. The British fly on three levels 
with three kinds of machines. The lowest are the artillery directors, who 
circle about in big figure eights about 6000 feet above the enemy trenches 
and flash back directions to the British gunners by wireless. Above them 
at 10,000 feet, are the heavy fighters with two men to a machine and able to 
keep the air for four hours at a speed of 110 miles per hour. At a heightof 
15,000 feet are the single-man light fighters, capable of 130 miles an hour 
and of ascending the first 10,000 feet in ten minutes. 

The Germans have given up all attempts to guide their artillery by airplane 
and seek only to smash up the allied reconnaissance over their lines, The 
machines are largely of one class, therefore, fast, heavy fighters, generally 
biplanes, which are continually seeking to swoop down on the British 
artillery observers and send them to the ground before the British fighting 
patrols can reach them. Recently, however, said Major Rees, the Germans 
have developed another light fighting machine, which by climbing to 20,00 
feet seeks to overtop the British light fighters and clear them out. |. 

British losses have been running recently as high as 30 to 40 machines @ 
day, because of the extraordinary chances taken over the enemy's lines. 
As a rule they go out in squadrons of six, divided into three pairs an 
prepared to swoop down in unison on any German machine that maj 
come up. ; 

Major Rees gave it as his opinion that the British had defeated the Get 
mans in every way in the air and deprived them of invaluable reconnals 
sance power. The Zeppelin is now practically useless as a military weapo? 
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Raids over undefended places in England continue occasionally, but the 
defences of fortified bases are so powerful that it is almost certain destruc- 
tion for a Zeppelin to come near them. They are practically never used 
near the battle lines. 

Germany's whole artillery observation is conducted by means of captive 
balloons. A short time ago the British and French made a combined attack 
at 4 p. m. and knocked down every captive balloon from the North Sea to 


_ Switzerland. Not for three days did another balloon appear in sight. 


Pilots can be trained in about three months, according to Major Rees, 
and should be from 19 to 25 years old, weighing not much over 160 pounds 
The supreme consideration he gave as intelligence and reliability, as the 
task entrusted to the airmen is of vital importance. 

The Major stated that the purpose of his coming to Washington with 
the war mission was largely to tell the American aviation experts of the 
results of England’s two and a half years of experience in flying. All the 
patents and designs used in British machines would be available for the 
government, with any other information in the possession of the British 
Flying Corps. 

Many American machines are in use in England for training purposes, 
but none on the fighting line. The American engine, in Major Rees’s 
opinion, has developed to a noteworthy extent, but the rest of the American 
machine has not been submitted to all the tests which the allied machines 
have had to meet, and is not so fast or so great a weight carrier. 

England, at the beginning of the war, the Major said, was supposed to 
have a squadron of 12 machines for each of the six army divisions, but, as 
a matter of fact, she had only three. The service was very chaotic, with the 
army and the navy bidding against each other, until the whole air service 
was put under the Air Board, composed of a neutral president, an army 
and a navy official, and a member of the Munitions Board.—N. Y. Times, 1/5. 


DiseASES OF AIRMEN.—The following from the Lancet appeared in 
Aviation, May 1: From leakage of petrol spray the pilot may become 
dizzy, and the exhaust gases from the engine—carbon monoxide and 
dioxide—may cause headache, drowsiness and malaise. The rarefied air 
at great elevations may induce the symptoms well known in balloonists, and 
Wells refers to a case of frost-bite in an airman who had been exposed to 
34 degrees of frost at an elevation of 15,000 feet. Psychasthenic symptoms 
—namely, loss of self-confidence and the resulting mental worry (aeros- 
thenia)—are not uncommon, and prove that the victim has mistaken his 
sphere of activity. 

Flying is undoubtedly the job of a young man under 30 years of age, and 
not every young man is temperamentally or physically fitted to carry it 
through. Perfect eyesight is necessary to insure safe landing, correction 
with glasses being not without its dangers; perfect hearing is essential to 
detect the first indications of engine defect, and free movement of the 
joints of the lower limbs to control the steering gear. Fits and tendency 
to faint absolutely deter the aspirant from the air service. In one remark- 
able instance at Haslar an airman who fainted with the result that the 
airplane dived nose downward 1200 feet into a ploughed field, escaped with 
such minor injuries that he was at first extremely loath to give up this 
branch of the service. 


Our AgRoNautTiC NEEDS AND PossipiLities.—The following article by 
Dr. Charles D. Walcott, chairman of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, appeared in Aviation, April 1: 

“ . . . . 

“Congress has generously responded this year with large appropriations 
with which to establish air fleets for both the army and navy and yet a 
ens review of results accomplished thus far clearly indicates that with 
the passing of the first year of our active aerial program we hardly made 
a beginning. : 


48 
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“ The aeronautic industry’s inability to meet the needs of the government 
is in itself only another example of the fact that though millions may be 
available for a specific purpose in time of great need no amount of money 
will buy time. Even the most generous appropriations do not open up 
the years that have passed and enable us to carefully lay the foundations 
of a great industry and a great aerial arm through the education of 
engineers, manufacturers, teachers and all of the wide variety of personnel 
required. An aeronautical engineer for instance does not step full fledged 
into being but is the result of years of patient study of and experience with 
aircraft. Such an evolution can only be accomplished with time. 

“Government Support Required.—The aeronautic industry requires goy- 
ernmental support in its development and this it has not received in the 
past in this country in a measure sufficient to enable it to meet the present 
enormous demands that have suddenly been made upon it. During the 
eight years prior to 1916, the army ordered 59 airplanes and received 54. 
These were all supplied by four makers and the largest number ordered 
from any one maker was 22 machines, not a very large amount of encourage- 
ment over a period of eight years. 

“ During 1916 the army ordered 366 planes and received 64. These planes 
were divided up among nine factories which factories represented practically 
the entire producing capacity of the country. Whatever the industry may 
produce during 1917 is bound to fall far short of the country’s needs and 
our object now is to ascertain how the situation may be helped. 

“The urge of a life and death struggle in Europe, in which command of 
the air is all important, has stimulated the aeronautical industry over there 
into a tremendous development. New models succeed new models in rapid 
succession in the feverish race for the air supremacy and only the most 
perfect and up-to-the-minute aircraft are permitted to reach the fighting 
lines. 

“ The potential fighting strength of this country, if properly trained and 
equipped, is greater than that of any of the European countries with the 
possible exception of Russia. We are enormously wealthy as a nation with 
a tremenaous coast line to protect. Whatever else in the line of prepared- 
ness we may excuse delay in we must not permit anything to stand in the 
way of the upbuilding of our aerial defence. It is not impossible to believe 
that a good navy, supplemented by an adequate aerial organization and 
equipment to maintain command of the air, would go a long way in an 
emergency toward making up for an inadequate or imperfectly trained 
fighting force on land. 

“ Military Types of Airplanes Needed—We want all types of planes in 
large quantities for training, reconnaisance, bomb dropping, fighting, ete, 
for both army and navy use. We want them as good as, or better that, 
the best European types. We want the skilled aviators in equally large 
quantities to handle these various fighting machines and we want the whole 
program completed at the earliest possible date. 

“ At the present time there are not more than 12 airplane manufacturing 
organizations in the United States with the necessary engineering and 
manufacturing experience and facilities to justify government business. 
The first conclusion to be arrived at is therefore that these factories must 
be encouraged to expand as rapidly as possible to reach a capacity of planes 
per year that might be considered as our reasonable needs. 

“There are many estimates of our reasonable needs and the one presented 
in Table I has been prepared after conferences with as many men as cou 
be reached who have experience or judgment qualifying them to express 
an opinion and after obtaining as much data as possible from Europe. 
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TABLE I 


TENTATIVE ESTIMATE OF ANNUAL REQUIREMENTS OF AIRPLANES 
(ASSUMED TO BE PossiBLE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT IN I9IQ)* 


Attached to an army of 1,000,000 men, that 











is one plane per 1000 men.............. 1000 planes and 1000 aviators 
Attached to our fleets at sea.............. 2005): 1;" ff {200 
For harbor and seaport defence.......... 800 --- >“ “800 * 
2000 2000 
For training pilots (planes worn out or 
MRR Aa cldsaie ch witeed is wil He ensanx 2000 “ “400 ° 
4000 2400 


*In war time each plane in the air would need three in reserve besides 
one broken up training the pilot. 


“Wastage in Training Aviators—The last item, of training machines, is 
arrived at as follows: It has been found best to divide the students into 
assignments of five per instructor. European experience shows that it 
takes at least nine months to produce a properly trained advanced military 
aviator and that it costs approximately one and one-half machines in wear 
and tear and breakage for each finished aviator. The breakages are most 
often made by the men who fail to qualify. Assuming that it would be 
desirable for many reasons to limit each military aviator’s active duty, 
exclusive of war time, to one year, then we must each year produce 2000 
new aviators. Disregarding failures, 400 instructors should each turn out 
five finished advanced military aviators, each with a minimum of nine 
months’ instruction. It is probable that the longer the time allowed and 
the more careful the instruction the lower would be the percentage of 
planes used up per aviator. Instead of one and one-half planes per 
aviator we have figured only one, or at the rate of 2000 planes per year to 
produce the 2000 finished fighting pilots. 

“Tf we assume that the above figures are approximately correct, then 
an industry that delivered to the army and navy less than 100 machines 
during the eight years prior to 1916, less than 100 machines during 1916 
and which will deliver somewhere around 600 planes during 1917 has still 
to be very greatly expanded in order to reach what may be considered the 
reasonable requirements of the country. 

“To facilitate this necessary increase of output, without the opportunity 

at the moment of increasing the number of different sources of supply, 
demands the closest cooperation between the army, the navy and the 
industry in order to eliminate every stroke of unnecessary effort and in 
order to concentrate all our activities upon the fewest number of types and 
designs of each that will completely meet our needs. 
_ “Standardisation of Airplane Types—It is entirely unnecessary, for 
instance, to have five companies all producing a different design of training 
machine to do the same work. One of the five is best, and when determined 
should be made the standard until a better is developed. 

“Again with so few sources of supply it is imperative in the interest of 
efficiency not to have every manufacturer producing every type but, for 
instance, to allot all of the types where they can be best produced. In this 
way each factory will concentrate on the one or two types that it knows 
most about and will have volume enough to make for more economical 
operation and better prices. This should greatly stimulate improvement 
of types for not only would a large amount of duplicate designing be 
avoided but each engineering staff would be concentrating all its efforts 
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“It is highly desirable at this time that there should be a very active 
campaign carried on in the standardization of the more common parts and 
fittings of planes and engines so that when we may have arrived at such 
an output as 4000 planes per year there shall be the greatest degree of 
interchangeability of those parts and fittings in the interest of prompt field 
repairs. It is also important that all of the materials themselves should 
have standard specifications acceptable to army and navy alike. 

“ Inspection Reforms.—Much can and should be accomplished in reconcil- 
ing the many differences that exist between the inspection systems of the 
army and navy as affecting aircraft. There is room for some simplification, 
for the removal of some duplication of effort between the departments and 
between them and the manufacturers and for a standardization of practice. 
Considering the rapid increase in output that must be made during the 
next two years, it is important that this problem be intelligently handled 
now. 

“In order to successfully speed up production, plans will have to be laid 
at once and steps taken, preferably by the government, to provide in 
advance of actual need the different kinds of material that are hard to 
obtain, but which must be available in large quantities. For instance, if the 
industry is to produce 2500 planes during 1918 and 4000 during 1919, then 
there should be about two and a half million feet of spruce air drying 
right now for next year, and we should be laying down 4,000,000 feet 
to take care of the year after. There are about five or six items of this 
kind that it is decidedly to the government’s interest to handle promptly 
in order to ensure an adequate supply at the right time and at the right 
price. 

“ Patent Situation—From the standpoint of our national defence it is 
imperative that patent matters be not allowed to impede this very vital 
industrial growth. Congress recently appropriated $1,000,000 for the 
purpose of acquiring by purchase, condemnation, donation or otherwise 
any basic patent or patents that may be necessary to the development of 
the industry. It is not the desire of the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics, in whose hands the matter rests at the moment for recom- 
mendation, to condemn or purchase any patent. It believes that such action 
would be construed as indicating an unreasonable attitude of mind on the 
part of the owners of the patents condemned or purchased—besides perhaps 
serving to discourage invention, if the settlement was made on too low a 
basis or to encourage all sorts of claims upon the industry and the govern- 
ment, if such settlement was on too high a basis. The committee is there- 
fore working diligently upon the proposition of arranging an adjustment 
out of court, whereby just recognition will be made to the owners of the 
more important or basic patents in the form of reasonable royalties to be 
paid by the purchasers of planes whether for military or civil use. 

“Some difficulty has been experienced at times through inability to 
secure tests of finished planes. The present requirements that every 
machine produced be tested against its specifications sometimes works a 
hardship on the manufacturer, who must keep his product moving and 
his capital turning over, when a long spell of bad weather precludes test 
flying. This situation will probably grow much worse instead of better 
as the result of a rapid expansion of the industry and calls for careful 
consideration and some revision of the present arrangements, in order 
to still arrive at the same result without inconvenience or handicap to the 
industry. The government must of necessity surround the disbursement 
of public funds with ample safeguards but it cannot afford to impose 
unnecessary burdens upon the rapidly growing aircraft industry. 

“One of the really serious problems is the matter of obtaining enough 
competent instructor aviators to teach the very large number of young 
men who are applying for commissions in the Officers Reserve Corps, 
Aviation Section, It is apparently going to be just as serious a matter to 
build up an adequate force of teachers of the advanced science of military 
flying as now practised abroad as it is to produce the machines that are 
to be flown.” 
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MERCHANT MARINE 


CHAIRMAN DENMAN OF THE FEDERAL SHIPPING BOARD EXPLAINS THE PLAN 
To BE Put INTO OpERATION.—Germany’s unprecedented submarine warfare 
may have a precedent after all, so far as results go, in the ancient case of 
the toad that jumped up one foot and fell back two feet every day in its 
efforts to get out of a hole. 

Germany is the toad. Her one-foot jumps may be measured by the 
tonnage of the cargo ships she is destroying for the purpose of starving 
her enemies by cutting off their supplies. (Of course the sinking of hos- 
pital ships does not have any direct bearing on this problem, because it is 
merely a matter of arithmetic and not of sentiment.) The two-foot fallings 
back are measured by the new tonnage that the United States has set itself 
to provide by constructing wooden vessels with various modifications on a 
type long since abandoned as unprofitable in an age of steel. _ 

Imagine a schooner of the coasting trade without sails, with her masts 
cut down to hoisting derricks and a stumpy smokestack sticking up about 
midship and you will get a mental picture of the proposed emergency craft. 
The accompanying drawing hitherto unpublished, is from the blueprint of 
the plans adopted by the government. 

To build these new ships, as well as to supply the food and munitions 
they will carry and the money to pay the bills, is the chief service which 
this country is preparing to render to her European allies, aside from her 
actual military participation in the war. Already plans have been adopted 
for the construction of 1000 of the wooden vessels and an undertermined 
number of small steel ships, which will assure the feeding of our friends 
on the other side of the Atlantic, “submarines or no submarines,” as 
President Wilson put it in his proclamation to the American people. 

The work is in charge of the Federal Shipping Board and its subsidiary 
Emergency Shipbuilding Corporation. Both William Denman, chairman 
of the board, and Major Gen. Goethals, head of the corporation, are 
confident that America has found the right answer to von Tirpitz. 

The problem, stated as briefly as possible in terms of tonnage, is this: 
The German submarines are now destroying cargo ships at the rate of 
500,000 tons a month, the equivalent of the entire Hamburg-American fleet, 
according to the latest report to the British Parliament. The estimated 
new output from American shipyards will be at the rate of 200,000 tons a 
month in the wooden vessels, and 120,000 tons a month in steel ships. That 
would still leave a balance of 180,000 tons a month in favor of Germany if 
the Allies were obliged to depend entirely on new construction. 

But the case is not nearly so bad as that. Taking everything still afloat 
on the seven seas, there is a total world tonnage of something over thirty 
millions as a reserve supply to draw upon as fast as the U-boat depredations 
render it necessary to divert ships from their normal trade routes to make 
emergency voyages for the aid of the allies of the United States. 

Hence the simile of the toad in the hole. 

The idea of building wooden ships in this age of steel, at first scouted and 
ridiculed by the naval architects of the country as impossible and absurd, 
came to the Shipping Board from two separate sources almost simulta- 
neously, and the two men to whom the credit belongs are F. Huntington 
Clark of this city and F. A. Eustis of Boston, both young mining engineers 
who had never heard of each other, and neither of whom had had any 
experience in the building or operating of ships. 

But each, working independently and as an individual American citizen 
desirous of contributing at least an idea to the work of defeating Prussia, 
arrived at the one conclusion that the only thing to do was to build ships 
and more ships and turn them out so quickly that the submarines could 
be outplayed by sheer force of numbers of food-carrying vessels. 

Clark’s first notion was that the thing should be done in steel; that 
quantities of vessels, made of standardized parts and shapes could be put 
together in a hurry and turned off after the manner of Ford cars. But 
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he soon discovered that the steel would not be available in the required 
quantities for quick emergency work. So he substituted wood for stee} 
and submitted his plan to P. A. S. Franklin and J. P. Morgan & Co. They 
both told him to hurry to Washington and tell the Shipping Board about 
it. He did that, and found that Eustis was there just ahead of him with 
the same idea. Then the two mining engineers got together, under the 
supervision of the Shipping Board, to perfect the details of a project at 
which marine engineers had scoffed. 

The approved outcome is a model, from which the thousand craft will 
be built, for a steam vessel 290 feet over all, 46 feet beam, and 26 feet depth, 
ern vessel will have a cargo capacity for 3500 tons, and will draw 12 feet, 
ight. 

The power will be from steam engines with old-fashioned water tube 
boilers, using crude oil for fuel, and with some burning device for reducing 
to a minimum the amount of visible smoke. The ordinary cruising speed 
will be 10 knots an hour, with an emergency capacity in a danger zone of 
12 or 13 knots. In addition to her engine for motive power each boat 
will be equipped with eight hoisting engines for the operation of the 
derricks in quick loading and discharging of cargo. 
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Under emergency conditions, and under the stress of great need for 
supplies on the other side, each of these vessels should be able to make 10 
round trips a year between American and English or French ports. So at 
that rate the entire fleet would be able to convey to our allies 35,000,000 of 
tons of supplies in a twelvemonth, which does not suggest victory for 
Germany by means of the starvation method. 

To that must be added what the merchant ships now afloat can do and 
the capacity of the new steel vessels of moderate size which the Shipping 
Board hopes to turn out at the rate of 120,000 tons a month as soon as a plan, 
now under way, of readjusting the steel supply can be put into effect. This 
plan, roughly, is to divert some of the steel already pledged to the Navy 
Department for big warship construction, that could not be finished for 
two or three years, to other war and war-commerce purposes that may be 
put through within six months. 

The cost of building and equipping each wooden vessel will be $300,000, or 
just about half the cost of a steel vessel of the same capacity. To construct 
the entire fleet of a thousand boats will take 1,000,000,000 board feet of 
timber, but this is not a drop in the bucket as compared with the country’s 
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annual supply of new lumber. Something like 40,000,000,000 feet were cut 
last year. 

New timber of the Pacific Coast, says Mr. Denman, can be subjected to 
a very simple treatment and then put into a vessel in the course of ordinary 
time of construction and serve the purpose almost as well as old, more 
seasoned timber. The difference is so slight that the timber supply factor 
of the enterprise offers no material difficulty. The wood that will be used 
will be Oregon fir in the Pacific Coast yards, long-leaf yellow pine in the 
South, and pine in the Maine yards. : 

Although the wooden ship building industry in this country long since 
went into a decline, there are at least 100 yards on the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Gulf coasts petitioning for the work, and each of them that can 
qualify will get a part of the big contract from General Goethals’s 
corporation, which has $50,000,000 at its disposal for this part of the war 
undertaking. These yards are small and large, ranging all the way from 
capacity for building one vessel at a time to twenty-five. 

Labor supply for these yards is one of the serious problems of the enter- 
prise, for wooden shipbuilding is almost as much an art as it is a trade, and 
the skill has waned with the industry. However, in the aggregate the 
country can still boast a considerable number of skilled workers, and they 
will be distributed where they are most needed, so that on the construction 
of each vessel there will be at least a small group of experienced men to 
direct the efforts of the carpenters trained in other branches of the trade. 

Much of the material will be standardized, and this, together with some 
uniformity of method and organization in all the yards engaged in the 
operation, will hasten results. It is estimated now that it will require about 
four months from the laying of a keel to the pushing of the hull off the 
ways, and then another month or six weeks for completing the vessel for 
her work. In other words, the Shipping Board expects to place the first 
ships of the cargo fleet at the service of the countries at war in six months 
from the present time, and thereafter they should be coming off the ways in 
such numbers as to finish up the thousand in a little over a year. 

Sails will not be used on the wooden vessels, not even as auxiliary power, 
because the spread of canvas would materially add to the visibility. As it is, 
one of these vessels will be visible from the deck of a submarine cruising on 
the surface at least five miles away under normal weather conditions, and 
the submarine can travel 17 knots to the cargo boat’s 12. However, the 
chief reliance of this argosy method of getting food and munitions to 
Europe is not to be in the speed or defensive power of a unit, for many of 
them may be lost, but in the numerical strength of the fleet, the almost 
endless chain of boats doing the needed work. 

But they are going to be defended, too, and therein lies a great idea of 
Chairman Denman of making the wooden fleet not only serve the material 
needs of our allies, but also having it confer upon this country an incidental, 
psychological benefit by instilling into the Middle West an interest in and 
love of the sea. Each boat will be manned by a crew of about 35 sailors, 
but in addition to them there will be a fighting group of young men large 
enough to man the guns. 

“All attempts in this country to put through wise legislation for the 
benefit of a merchant marine,” said Mr. Denman at the office of the Ship- 
ping Board in Washington the other day, “have been hampered by the lack 
of interest or positive opposition on the part of the Congressmen from 
states away from the coasts, particularly the Middle Western men. That 
has been due largely to the fact that those sections of the country are so 
far away from the sea that they have no interest in or knowledge of it. The 
glamour of the ocean and the tang of salt air never get far enough inland 
to create that sentiment for the sea that is a necessary impetus for building 
up a merchant marine. : 

“Now the war offers us a great opportunity to remedy that national 
lack by means of this fleet of wooden vessels. The boats must all be 
armed, and we propose to call upon the young men of the semi-military 
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schools and colleges in the Middle West for volunteers to man the guns, 
I know there will be a response more than ample for our purpose. These 
young men from the interior will be brought to the coast, trained in their 
new work by naval gunners, and then sent to sea as the defenders of the 
cargoes. The war offers no greater opportunity than that for patriotic sery- 
ice to the nation and world and for great adventure. 

“ And when the war is over these young men, many of whom will be the 
leaders of thought and action in their states in a very few years, will go back 
to the Middle West carrying to it the new spirit of the sea and its affairs 
to serve as a leaven throughout a vast territory where it is most needed.”— 
The New York Times Magazine, 29/4. 


Many Woopen Suips Now UNpbER CoNnstruCcTION ON West Coast.—The 
government’s plan, being worked out by the Shipping Board, for the rapid 
construction of wooden ships has drawn sudden attention to these vessels 
in the East, but on the Pacific Coast the novelty has long since worn off. 
They have been building wooden cargo carriers equipped with oil burning 
engines for more than a year, and western shipping men consider them as 
something more than a stop-gap for the destructiveness of submarines. The 
ships are being put out in large numbers because lumber shippers and others 
are convinced that they will be of much use long after the war ends. 

“Construction is simplicity itself,’ said an officer of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company a few days ago, “the builders need only to 
set up crude ways on a quiet stretch of coast and set to work. On the 
Pacific they can keep at it practically every day in the year without cover- 
ing over the plant. Lumber is cheap and right at hand. The wooden ship, 
in my opinion, is going to open a new era in ocean transportation.” 

The Standard Oil Company of California has devoted considerable at- 
tention to the wooden ship, built rapidly and weighing from 3500 to 4000 
tons dead weight. Out on the Pacific they call them motor ships. 

“The demand for the motor ship,” says the oil company in a recent 
bulletin, “has quickened the old industry of wooden shipbuilding into new 
life, in which rejuvenation no country is more active than our own, and no 
section more productive than that bordering on the Columbia River in 
Oregon, And nowhere so well as in Portland and vicinity should this new 
industry flourish, for in western Oregon and Washington and within a 
comparatively few miles of the city are standing over 400,000,000,000 feet 
of Douglas fir, much of it from three to five feet in diameter and 175 to 
250 feet in height, yielding an almost inexhaustible supply of wood for 
shipbuilding, because of its light weight, strength, and durability, non- 
shrinking property and easy workability. Coming in such lengths, splicing 
is reduced to the minimum.” 

The first motor ship, the City of Portland, says the bulletin, was launched 
on April 8, 1916, after six months of actual construction time. She is a 
five-masted auxiliary schooner, 278 feet long, with a beam of 48 feet, and 
is equipped with twin four-cylinder Bolinder semi-Diesel engines, capable 
of doing 10 knots. The Shipping Board, according to announcement, plans 
vessels which can do around eight knots across the Atlantic and 12 knots 
when the submarine zone is reached.—N. Y. Times, 6/5. 


3,000,000 ToNs OF SHIPPING IN 18 MontHs.—Signing of the first contract 
for ship construction under the administration’s billion dollar building pro- 
gram was announced May 13 by the Federal Shipping Board. The contract 
went to the Los Angeles Shipbuilding an¢ Dry Dock Company and called 
for delivery in 1918 of eight steel vessels, each to carry 8800 tons of cargo. 

It also was announced the board is bargaining for 250,000 tons additional 
steel and wood tonnage for delivery as early as possible. Some of the 
wooden ships already are under construction, their builders proceeding with- 
out awaiting formal contracts. 

The Shipping Board arranges to have built within the next 18 months at 
least 1000 ships, steel and wood, of more than 3,000,000 aggregate tonnage 
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to combat the German submarine campaign. Bills to be introduced in 
Congress this week call for an initial appropriation of $400,000,000, Later 
an additional $350,000,000 will be asked, and if this is not enough still more 
will be sought—V. Y. Herald, 14/5. 


Fue, Bic Proptem or Woopen FL iert.—Having solved the problem of 
labor by recruiting 15,000 shipbuilders, the Federal Shipping Board is facing 
the problems of standard engines for the wooden fleet that is to carry food 
and munitions to the Allies. It is believed that ship officers can be obtained, 
with the assistance of Great Britain, if it becomes necessary, but the engine 
problem remains, it is said. 

T. Orchard Lisle of this city, an associate member of the Institute of 
Marine Engineers, discussed the engines yesterday for The New York 
Times, and pointed out that to supply oil fuel for the wooden steamships 
one steel-built oil carrier would be needed for each 16 wooden freighters. 

“Throughout the world interest has been aroused by the Shipping 
Board’s announcement that it intends the immediate construction of 1000 
cargo ships of about 3000 tons dead weight capacity each, in which are 
to be installed either oil-fired steam engines, or oil motors, of 1400 to 1500 
indicated horsepower each per ship, in either twin or single screws,” said 
Mr. Lisle. “ While no final decision has been made, according to reports 
the inclination of the board leans toward oil-fired steam engines, because 
they believe they can be obtained quicker than oil motors. But, except the 
first 50 or 100, I fail to see how steam engines, boilers, and condensers can 
be constructed quicker as a unit than oil engines, because in the latter all 
the cylinders and pistons are of equal size, instead of three or four sizes, 
as with reciprocating steam engines, and they require no boilers or 
condensers. 

“So far as I have learned, no arrangements for fueling these vessels have 
been made, and certainly the existing Atlantic Coast fuel depots are quite 
inadequate. No fueling can be done in Europe because the Allies must 
import all their oil in tankers, so the wooden ships must carry their own oil. 

“Each oil-fired, steam-driven vessel will consume daily 15 tons of fuel 
oil. Thus 1000 ships will consume 15,000 tons, or 105,000 barrels per day. 

“A voyage to Europe will take at least a month and probably longer. 
This means that every month 3,150,000 barrels of oil must be shipped to 
the fuel depots on the Atlantic Coast, or 37,000,000 barrels a year, in 
addition to the enormous supplies already required by existing naval and 
merchant vessels and by the steel ships now nearing completion. 

“Mexican and Texan crude oils must mainly be used, so that no fewer 
than 68 additional steel tankships of about 5800 tons each will be required 
in regular operation on a basis of three weeks’ round voyage to the oil 
fields. But, the question that arises, can the new tankships be obtained ? 
The answer is in the negative. At least three or four years must elapse 
before such a large number could be built, as they must be constructed of 
steel. Pipe lines cannot be relied upon as they are required for the better 
grade oils. New pipe lines could be built in time, but not quickly enough 
to be of use. 

“What can be done, may be asked? The problem can be solved by motor 
freighters. One thousand four-cycle-type Diesel driven wooden freighters 
of 1400 horsepower will only require 26,600 barrels of oil a day, or about 
798,000 barrels per month, so that eight tankers of 10,000 tons and one 
tanker of 10,000 tons and one tanker of 5000 tons could maintain the oil 
supply. 

“One thousand hot bulb or semi-Diesel engined cargo ships would require 
about 1,400,000 barrels of oil per month, and would need 15 10,000-ton 
tankships in regular operation. Their consumption is about 18 per cent 
higher than that of Diesel ships, but less than that of steam. 

“Hence, it is imperative that the Shipping Board devote attention to 
Diesel-driven motor freighters, which only require one-fourth of the fuel. 
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A thousand Diesel ships will only need 1,368,000 tons of oil a year, which is 
quite a different matter from the 5,400,000 tons needed by steamships. The 
saving in cost of transportation will reach an enormous sum, and the actual 
cost of the fuel saved by adopting Diesel ships, figuring at $1.50 a barrel, 
will mean $42,336,000 a year. 

“Furthermore, it is most important to realize that each Diesel ship will 
carry at least 300 tons more cargo than a steamship of the same dimensions, 
because of the less fuel carried in the ship’s bunkers, which means that the 
entire fleet will carry 300,000 tons more per voyage, or a grand total of 
3,600,000 tons a year. 

“In other words, 1000 motor ships will carry as much cargo as 1100 
steamships of exactly the same dimensions, and yet the fuel bill of these 
1000 motor ships will be about one-fourth of the 1000 steamers. 

“ Finally, I will add that it is the firm opinion of Arthur West, chief 
engineer of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, that it is vitally important 
that all these vessels be Diesel-driven motor ships, because of their “low 
visibility’ to submarines due to the absence of smoke. Steam vessels can 
be discerned by their smoke 20 miles away, whereas a motor ship passes 
by only a few miles away unseen.”—N. Y. Times, 13/5. 


AUSTRIAN MERCHANTMEN PuRCHASED,—Congress leaders have shown their 
indorsement of President Wilson. Without regard to party they approved 
the bill by which he may, in his discretion, use $1,000,000,000 to make an 
American commercial war fleet. 

Mr. Wilson himself, acting in this confidence, purchased with a portion 
of the $100,000,000 emergency fund seven high-class freight ships of the 
Unione Austriaca, or Austro-American Steamship Line, having a total of 
52,651 tons dead weight capacity. These vessels are among the 14 Austrian 
ships interned in ports of the United States. The price paid was $148.64 
per ton, or $6,778,006. The ships are free from all restrictions as to trade. 

This is only the first of a series of ship purchases which the government 
proposes to make.—Washington Evening Star. 


Suip Construction ALONG GREAT LAKEs.—According to reports, lake 
shipyards have recently received orders to build about 70 steel ships for the 
overseas trade, for delivery during 1918. Most of these boats are of 
Welland Canal size, but several are larger and will be taken through the 
canal in two sections. It is reported that 33 of these boats will be built 
by the American Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 29 by the 
ag Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, Mjch—Marine Engineering, 

ay. 


SuHip Burtpinc ALonG THE East Coast.—The Delaware River between 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, Del., is said to be the greatest shipbuilding 
center in the world. 

Wresting the title from all other countries, including, it is believed, 
Germany, whose shipbuilding activities have not been published since the 
war, the builders in Philadelphia, Camden, Gloucester, Chester, Wilmington 
and other towns on the Delaware have developed an industry which is 
unprecedented. 

Two hundred or more ships, both for war and America’s merchant 
marine, many of giant size, are under construction or about to be built im 
the Delaware River yards. Their total value is estimated at close to 
$200,000,000, and the total tonnage exceeds a 1,000,000. Approximately 
20,000 men are employed. 

Cramp’s shipyard is building 21 vessels; New York Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, 29; Sun Shipbuilding Company, 5; Pennsylvania Shipbuilding 
Company, 12; Harlan & Hollingsworth, 15; Pusey & Jones, 8; Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, 1; Chester Shipbuilding Company, 28; Clinton Shipbuilding 
Company, 2.—N. Y. Herald, 5/3. 
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Concress LEGALIZES SEIZURE OF 96 GERMAN Suips.—The joint resolution, 
already adopted by the Senate, authorizing the President to put into service 
yessels of the enemy in American ports, was adopted by the House. 

The measure gives legal sanction to the administration’s scheme to utilize 
the 96 warbound German merchantmen as government vessels and putting 
them into the transatlantic trade as part of the great commercial fleet 
relied on to break the U-boat blockade. : 

After the war Germany is expected to make the claim that in taking 
over the vessels the United States violated the treaty of 1828, but State 
Department officials believe there is no valid ground for such complaint. 

The resolution applies to German merchantmen craft in all American 
waters except the harbors of the newly acquired Danish West Indies, or 
Virgin Islands, excepted in compliance with a provision of the purchase 
treaty, the existence of which was revealed during the discussion in the 
House—N. Y. Herald, 8/5. 


Reparrs TO Se1zep MERCHANTMEN ProGressING Rapipty.—The most 
seriously damaged of the seized German merchant ships in American ports 
will be ready for use in four months, and others in much less time, 
according to an announcement made by the United States Shipping Board 
to-day. 

The announcement shows that the destruction wrought by German 
crews of the vessels, under orders from Berlin, was extensive. Three- 
quarters of a million dollars damage was done to the President Lincoln, 
the President Grant, and the Pennsylvania, which require the most repair- 
ing. The work that must be done on each of these ships will approximate 
$250,000. This estimate was made by John A. Donald, the member of the 
board under whose direct supervision the Survey Board, appointed on 
April 7, is operating. 

The cylinders of the three large vessels have been smashed beyond repair, 
according to Mr. Donald, necessitating the installation of new castings, 
piston valves, and stop valves. The furnaces of the boilers of the nine 
ships in Hawaiian ports have been burned out by firing the shells of the 
boilers when they were without water, thus destroying the fiber of the iron. 

Nevertheless, as a result of the provisions already made for repairing 
the vessels, Mr. Donald said that the most seriously damaged ship would 
be ready for commission within 120 days. In addition to the Portonia and 
the Clara Mennig, which have been commissioned, repair work has been 
completed on the Maia, a vessel of 2555 gross tonnage, and within 10 days 
the Armenia of 5464 gross tons; the Arcadia, 5454 tons, and the Nassovta, 
3902 tons, will be ready to be put in commission. 

Discussing the repair program, Mr. Donald said: 

“To provide for the ships in New York harbor we have distributed the 
repair work to all the yards in that vicinity. This was done to assure 
expedition. Three of the vessels in that harbor are being repaired at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, notwithstanding the fact that the yard had much 
navy work. 

“We propose to tear out the passenger accommodations and provisions 
to make room for cargo. If they are to be utilized to assist the Allies, they 
must be made to carry as much dead weight tonnage as possible. ; 

“There are two ships being repaired at the Cramp yards at Philadelphia. 
We have six at Boston, of which number five: will be repaired; three in 
private yards and possibly two in the navy yard. In addition there are four 
at Baltimore, two at Norfolk, two at Wilmington, N. C., one at Savannah, 
one at Charleston, one at Jacksonville, four at Pensacola, and three at New 
Orleans. All the ships down the coast from Wilmington will be repaired 
at the navy yards at Charleston and New Orleans. 

“The Austrian ships have all been surveyed, and have all been found 
to be damaged in similar manner to the German ships. We have not 
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undertaken the repair of the Austrian ships, because this country is not 
formally at war with Austria. 

“To rush the ships in Hawaii into the service the Shipping Board has 
purchased a steamship with towing gear, which will bring an 8000-ton vessel 
to San Francisco. It has arranged with other steamship companies to 
tow the other vessels either to San Francisco or Seattle. 

“Of the 23 ships in the Philippines, at least two will leave this month 
for ports of the United States. Next month, after repairs, four more will 
follow, to be followed, in turn, by from Io to 15 steamers. 

“The Panama Canal Zone will furnish four ships, and the Survey Board 
at New York is arranging to repair four that are at Porto Rico. 

“The Shipping Board has had charge of preparing for sea the vessels 
on the coast here, but all of the government departments have coordinated 
and co-operated to secure prompt action. The Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
the Panama Canal Commission, and the War and Navy Departments have 
materially assisted.”-—N. Y. Times, 6/5. 

GERMAN Suips Reapy.—The Federal Shipping Board last week reported 
to the Treasury Department that 12 of the seized German steamers 
were about ready for service, seven at this port and five on the Pacific. It 
was also stated that when placed in commission these vessels would not be 
operated by the Shipping Board, the plan being to charter them to 
Americans.—Marine Journal, 5/5. 


The first seized German merchantmen to sail under the American flag 
departed from an East Coast port with supplies for our allies May 9, 


according to an announcement in the Washington Post of May to. 


THE VATERLAND.—The Marine Journal, April 21, states that the | aterland 
will be taken to the 1200-foot dry dock at Halifax for overhauling. 








THe Ex-HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINER “* VATERLAND,” 54,282 Tons, WHICH 
Witt Be Movep to THE BRooKLYN Navy Yarp TO SERVE AS BARRACKS 
FOR NAVAL Recruits. Her Parsons’ TurRBINE MACHINERY IS ABSO- 
LUTELY UNpAMAGED.—Shipping Illustrated, 28/ 4. 


Tue “Kronprinzessin Cecitie.”—According to the Marine Journal, 
May 12, the United States Supreme Court decided that the North German 
Lloyd Line is not liable for damages of $2,240,000 because its steamer, the 
Kronprinzessen Cecilie failed to deliver gold bullion worth $11,000,000 con- 
signed to England and France. 


To Buitp a Suip Every 10 Days.—The United States Government 
awarded April 28 to the Foundation Company of New York City a contrac: 
for building an indefinite number of wooden ships, part of the fleet which is 
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to “bridge”? the seas carrying food, munitions, and supplies to our allies. 
April 30 more than 1000 men will be put to work building the plant near 
New York City, which, when it is running at maximum capacity, will be 
able to turn out one ship ready for service every 10 days.—N. Y. Times, 


20/4. 


Steet Suips.—The Shipping Board after investigation has found that 
steel construction of merchant vessels can be speeded up by the intro- 
duction of standardized construction. Major General Goethals, who is 
directing the shipbuilding bureau, favors such standardized construction 
and expects to approve specifications accordingly. This standardization of 
steel construction will not interfere with the wooden ship construction 
program. It is perfectly apparent, however, that if the steel construction 
program be speeded up there naturally follows a rena off in the wooden 
construction at the same time giving to the country a fleet of vessels that 
will be serviceable for general commerce in post-bellum days.—The Nautical 
Gazette, 10/5. 


British BLiackLiist WiTHDRAWN.—The British blacklist of shipping has 
been withdrawn, so far as it concerns the United States. 

The following announcement was made April 26 by the foreign office: 

“Now that the United States have entered the war against our common 
enemy and are adopting safeguards of their own, it has betn decided to 
withdraw the statutory (blacklist) from the United States.”—Washington 
Post, 27/4. 


TRANSPORT WorK OF THE ALLIES CoorpDINATED AT New York.—By the 
appointment of Colonel John M. Carson, Depot Quartermaster of New 
York, as Superintendent of Army Transport Service at New York the 
War Department has taken the first step to coordinate the transportation 
service of the United States with that of the country’s allies. Announce- 
ment of the appointment was made May 13 by Edward D. Page, a director 
of the Merchants’ Association and chairman of the New York Advisory 
Committee to the Quartermaster’s Depot. 

“ Allies in war, France, England and the United States should be allies in 
the business of military transportation,” said Mr. Page. “ Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars can be saved by cutting red tape, storing together 
goods for shipment abroad for the allied governments, shipping together 
consignments for the same destination and releasing some 20,000 freight 
cars now stacked up on the railroads for miles out of New York City.” 

The taking over of the pier property of the Hamburg-American and 
North German Lloyd steamship lines by the War Department has put into 
the hands of Colonel Carson wharf facilities capable of great expansion. 
Plans already have been prepared for the enlargement and improvement of 
railroad connections to the pier. It was said to be likely that the War 
Department would lease the property of the Hoboken Shore Railroad and 
be in a position to use the piers, railroad and switching facilities as a unit. 

Mr. Page said the efficiency of the allied transport service during the last 
two years had been estimated as low as forty per cent of its possibilities. 
He said he expected the coordination scheme to meet the situation —N. ). 


Herald, 14/s. 


To Raise Suips SUNK Durtnc War.—The problem of salving ships sunk 
by submarines is solved, according to the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, which 
says that German naval engineers have perfected a process of raising ships 
from the bottom of the sea. Details are withheld, except that specially 
equipped salvage vessels will be employed and that they will be able to 
operate even in stormy weather. 

_ The Fremdenblatt, which, as an example, puts the value of the ships sunk 
in February alone at what it calls the moderate figure of $180,000,000, says 
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that the number of ships sunk and their favorable position in most cases 
for raising guarantee for many years after the war plenty of work and a 
rich profit—N. Y. Herald, 14/5. 


FricTION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND SHIPOWNERS.—Friction between a 
New York City firm and the government, which has already resulted 
in the taking over of that firm’s dock accommodation at New York by 
the city authorities acting in harmony with the navy, has brought in relief 
the painful fact that all is not as it should be in the relations between the 
government and shipowners. Reports have reached us that some wealthy 
shipowning corporations have interposed petty objections, chiefly based 
on costs, to the methods suggested by the Navy Department for the proper 
berthing of the naval guard in charge of the guns of armed merchant 
ships. We hear of opposition being shown to the navy’s demands for the 
separate berthing of the gun crews, while some firms have shown incred- 
ible meanness in other directions. Lest it be thought that the navy is to 
blame, we append below correspondence which has passed between Mr. 
P. A. S. Franklin, president of the International Mercantile Marine Co., 
and the Secretary of the Navy, showing that when goodwill is exhibited by 
the shipowners, the result is mutually gratifying: 

Copy of letter from International Mercantile Marine Co. to Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 

Dear Sir: ~ 

The sailing of the S. S. Philadelphia last Saturday completed the arming 
of our nine American flag trans-Atlantic steamers. 

It gives me great pleasure to inform you that throughout the arming 
and manning of these steamers everything was done in a most efficient and 
satisfactory manner, and made me feel proud of our navy, and those 
charged with its operations. 

Admiral Benson and Admiral Usher have been most courteous and con- 
siderate in their treatment of us, and their assistants—Lieutenant Clarke, 
Naval Constructors Rock and Fulton, and Gunner Staples—were untiring 
in their efforts, which resulted in the work being promptly and efficiently 
completed, thus enabling the steamers to be sailed with passengers and 
mails on schedule. 

The manner in which the whole matter has been handled reflects the 
greatest credit upon the United States Navy and yourself. 

Yours very truly, 


New York, Apri! 10, 1917. (Signed) P. A. S. Franklin, President. 


Copy of letter from the Secretary of the Navy to Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, 
president, International Mercantile Marine Co., New York City. 
My dear Mr. Franklin: 

I have your letter of April 10 and thank you for it. It is very gratifying 
to me to have your assurance that “the manner in which this whole matter 
has been handled reflects the greatest credit upon the United States Navy 
and yourself.” I am fortunate to have had a small part in the association 
with such officers as Admirals Benson and Usher, Lieutenant Clarke, Naval 
Constructors Rock and Fulton, Gunner Staples and the brave and splendid 
young men who as officers and enlisted men man the guns on the ships. 
Every one in the navy, from the admiral to the newest recruit, has entered 
into this service with the best American spirit, and they report to me that 
they have received from all the officials of your company such splendid 
cooperation as to make this hazardous work one in which they are proud 
to be Americans. Sincerely yours, 

Wasurnocton, D. C., April 14, 1917. (Signed) Josephus Daniels. 

—Shipping Illustrated, 5/5. 
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PERSONNEL 


Actinc ENGINeERS.—Only three or four graduates of technical schools 
have taken advantage this year of the opportunity of entering the navy as 
acting ensigns for engineering duty only, and it does not look as if it will 
be possible to fill as many as one-fourth of the 30 positions of this kind 
that Congress has authorized to be available annually during the next 10 


ears. 
; Failure to obtain these experts from civil life for a three-year probation- 
ary service was anticipated by the naval authorities, most of whom were 
not in accord with Secretary Daniels’ plan to obtain an engineering per- 
sonnel in this way. What is more serious is that few line officers have 
applied for assignment to engineering duty with a view to making that 
their career in the service. Some officers are inclined to attribute this 
disinclination to the fact that graduates of techinal schools have been invited 
to go into the navy in an engineering capacity. Other officers believe the 
disinclination to be the natural result of the execution of the law of August 
29, 1916, imposing promotion by selection in the navy. The impression 
prevails that an engineer officer will stand very little chance of being 
selected for advancement, and if that idea prevails without some correction 
in an authoritative and convincing way it is apparent that line officers 
will prefer to confine their careers to line duties and improve their chances 
of promotion by the opportunity of command afloat.—lVashington Post, 


22/4. 


RecruIT Quarters NeEEDED.—Navy recruiting has increased to a point 
where the question of temporary housing is a pressing problem. Men are 
pouring in at the rate of 1300 a day, and every ship and all training stations 
are crowded to their capacity. Admiral Usher telephoned from New York 
that even though he had taken over an armory in Brooklyn, as well as other 
quarters, the congestion remained acute. 

Secretary Daniels, after a conference with Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo, announced that the German vessels interned in New York will 
be employed as barracks for naval recruits. Their temporary use for that 
purpose is expected to relieve the crowded condition at naval stations until 
such time as the men may be distributed through the various arms of the 
service and further provision made for their accommodation.—Washington 
Post, 23/4. 


At San Disco, CALirorn1a, Navy to Use Exposition Grounps.—Buildings 
and grounds of the San Diego, Cal., exposition, offered to the navy free of 
charge for any use, have been accepted by Secretary Daniels and probably 
will be made the site of a naval training station. It has capacity for 10,000 
men. In addition to the buildings not now used for other purposes the city 
of San Diego also offered the navy the unimproved portion of the 1400- 
acre city park, and that, too, was accepted.—Washington Evening Star, 2/5. 


City Park, CHICAGO, TO BE Used.—Grant Park, Chicago’s downtown lake 
front park, will be converted into a naval training station, caring for 3000 
recruits.—Washington Evening Star, 2/5. 


TEMPORARY INCREASES IN Navy AND Marine Corps.—Temporary in- 
crease in the navy from 87,000 to 150,000 and in the marine corps from 
17,400 to 30,000 is provided in a bill introduced by Representative Pad- 
gett, of Tennessee, chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee. Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, has strongly recommended its passage, 
and it is proposed to report the bill to the House for passage at the earliest 
opportunity. 

_In addition to the above increases the bill provides also that en- 
listments shall be for four years or any shorter period the President may 
Prescribe, or for the period of the war. Temporary officers to care for the 
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increases are provided in the grades of lieutenant, lieutenant, junior grade, 
and ensign in the navy and in the grades of captain, first lieutenant and 
rons lieutenant in the marine corps, in the same proportion as in existing 
aw 

The bill permits the use of reserve officers in the naval militia, national 
naval volunteers and the naval reserve force. 

Midshipmen graduated from the Annapolis Naval Academy in March or 
hereafter are to receive commissions upon graduation. 

Another provision which has been specially emphasized by Mr. Daniels 
provides that warrant officers in the navy and noncommissioned officers 
in the marine corps are elegible to receive temporary commissions, 

All temporary appointments made under the act continue until other- 
wise directed by the President or repealed by Congress. Retirements 
shall take place in the rank permanently held by officers, and not in the 
temporary rank. An addition of 30 marine gunners and 30 quartermasters’ 
clerks is made to the permanent marine corps organization—N, Y, 
Herald, 18/4. 


Conscripts By States.—The number of men available under the draft 
law, as estimated by the Census Bureau for each state, is shown in the 
following table: 





Alabama 209,900 Nebraska 129,400 
Arizona Baroe ‘Nevaee ..ii eos). 8. OI ae 
Arkansas ides sos co ae ee.  Niwogy Hampshire ere 36,800 
SL. 66 on cant ssh “se 302,000 New Jersey 300,200 
Colorado 109,500 New Mexico .......... 41,500 
Connecticut ap oc6dbe, RROD t TURE BOM. «on 0. nse 0. 0.0.010-04, 65 
TN ne has ait. sae 20,100 North Carolina ............ 104,400 
District of Columbia ...... 37,400 North Dakota ............. 89,000 
OE ele ikke ik ate NERD i vo, ara. a,b 49,0. 008-014 0°10; bin 
Rae nie oo ante tania ais ZOMG” CORIAHOUIA ook... «4h ies, 04> ¢.0.0,5 Ann 
1 ores tela erthlagiae dips 51,800 Oregon OR 
[TimOis .. ...-.+.-.--0:-+--+-- 090,500 Pennisvivania................: eae 
FER en soo no noo 9.8 =10.0 24D OTT. BOGE SIAN oo oi, > oo. 0:5:6.0 oe 
lowa 199,000 South Carolina ............ 137,100 
Kansas E7S000 SOT LIRMOTA «0a > nic «0 sas 500 
NE 5's 4.9.00 99,0. 58.05 Ck niet tg oO Sia era eet 185,000 
CG roe ca ca cg hue < RI RMN Pic 65.0 soe 4p dda Wee 420,200 
Maine 63,000 Utah 46,200 
Maryland veeeseees 121,500 Vermont vale Uk ca cae 
Ni GSSOCUIBEILS «4 33 v.05; ohn 0-8 I Go RRR lee Mle 186,400 
Michigan as 5 MUSTO oo sirvs cle waieog 217,400 
Minnesota Fao nse) ¢ OU ORE ENE ns ga ee gly a 141, 
Eo gn tinn. s+. 5-05.06, Rates: VU TOCNOEED oo +o 0.49 + +.0.9,0 
ee ee MEN os os ae» able sie 35,400 
SRE Sg ti od soa ss «ha, tase cs 
yesh gaara nities tpg he elite ai ana ii eRe 10,078,900 
N. y. Times. 13/5. 
NAVAL MILITIA AND NAVAL RESERVE 


Our Growinc Nava Reserve.—American officers, sailormen, yachtsmen, 
lads from school with a liking for the sea, are enlisting in great numbers 
in New England and the Middle States for the coast defence naval reserves. 
In fact, there are more officers and men than there are ships and guns for 
them to handle. This response from our seafaring, sea-loving population 
shows unmistakably that the sea habit is still strong in the American race. 
More officers and more men, many of them, are still needed, but there is no 
department of the national de fence where enlistment has been so notably 
successful as in this corps—the eyes and ears of our coast line. 
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The American people are in a position to appreciate now the sinister 
significance of the plea before the war of foreign steamship interests and 
hyphenated Congressmen that if foreign ships could convey our commerce 
more cheaply than American ships they ought to be allowed to do so. It 
was German shipping magnates and Senators and Representatives from 
German-Scandinavian states who led the long fight against American 
shipping legislation in the halls of Congress. The main influence that 
defeated such legislation for the past 30 years in this country was the 
influence of the Hamburg-American and North German Lloyd steamship 
companies, radiating from New York and Chicago all over the Middle 
West. 

These German magnates and their sympathizers knew perfectly well that 
so long as they could monopolize a large part of our merchant carrying 
they were making the American people pay a large part of the maintenance 
cost of the Imperial German Naval Reserve. Every farmer or exporter 
in this country who sent any freight abroad on German ships was uncon- 
sciously contributing to the upbuilding of German sea power and the 
destruction of our sea power and our means of national defence. Every 
American traveler who crossed the North Atlantic on the palatial ships 
of the German Imperial lines was inadvertently spending American Money 
to exalt the Imperial flag and drive the Stars and Stripes off the highways 
of the ocean. 

All this is now plain to every man—and there is ironic justice in the fact 
that a large part of this German Imperial fleet has been taken with a 
strong hand by the United States and will spend the rest of its life 
beneath American colors.—Marine Journal, 28/4. 


SUBMARINES 


Tue “ MuLti-TuBULAR” SUBMARINE.—The following article by Edwin 
Cerio, Naval Architect, appeared in the Scientific American, April 28: 


“Since the days of the coastal and harbor defence submarines the con- 
struction of undersea craft has made long strides towards sea-going 
qualities. But it cannot yet be said that the efforts of naval constructors, 
in this direction, have produced a final model of submarines combining 
high offensive power, seaworthiness and the flexibility and maneuvering 
qualities which are of paramount importance for independent action on the 
high seas. 

“The first steps towards seaworthiness and increased safety were made 
by developing the original submarines into the present-day submersible. 
The features of the latter type are derived, mainly, from changes in the 
hull construction. The outside non-water-tight shell, containing water- 
ballast and fuel tanks; ship-shaped forms and increased freeboard, the 
addition of a weather deck, are all characteristics which combine to make 
submarines more efficient as an offensive weapon. But the structural 
features of the present-day torpedo diving boats are not sufficient to meet 
all the requirements of a craft the finality of which has been shifted, from 
mere coast defence, to independent action at long distances from naval 
basis and which, in the present war, have proved so efficient as destroyers 
of line-of-battleships and ocean-going traders. 

“With the advent of large tonnage the structural features of submarines 
have undergone no basic changes: the 1000-tonner of to-day is but an 
enlarged specimen of the 100- or 200-ton boat of 10 years ago and the 
degree of safety attained in modern vessels is scarcely larger than that of 
the oldest types. In submarine hulls, of course, it has not been possible 
to adopt in its full completeness the ordinary system of water-tight com- 
partments and transverse bulkheads of the surface-going vessels. The 
limitations of space and the high pressures which have to be withstood 
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under water, require, in submarines, a /ongttudinal subdivision of the inner 
or water-tight hull. : I ‘ ie 

“A type designed lately to attain this end, is the ‘ multi-tubular’ diving 
boat, of which we present several illustrations. These drawings are taken 
from a recent design and from plans of a sea-going submersible having 
the following characteristics : 


rue Graguecetient ©... Stee ede ices 1200 tons 
DE et corer ee cere et as tte eet gs se 1595 tons 
EC ELET PETEEPPTT ERT CREE TTS 229 ft. 6 in. 
Ce eves ada acs ccs 1s F ents sos 27 ft. 10 11-16 in. 
Draught in surface full-load condition.......... 13 ft. 1% in. 
ER An Ae air ee 23 knots 
OS ce peices Atel SAA Sh be 834 knots 

MMENN RIE CATOUr AU 20 RNOTS co. costes ee sesn ee 2000 miles 

eas. Of action at 16 Knots. o.oo ise ec esa ces 2900 miles 

mamas Or action at 16 knots... 02) eo 3200 miles 


“ The boat is propelled by two oil motors fitted in the central lateral hulls, 
aggregating 4200 horsepower, and two oil motors aft, in the central tubular 
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hull, of 3200 horsepower together, having thus a total of 7400 horsepower 
for surface navigation. The electric motor plant for submerged navigation 
aggregates 1200 horsepower. 

“No striking features differentiate the existing types of submarines and 
submersibles. 

“Among the former, the Vickers Model of 1908 (British submarines 
D-1 and D-2) were considered at that time as a compromise between sub- 
marines and submersibles, owing to the hipped hull. But the strange 
appendixes cannot be said to improve the hull lines and seaworthiness. 
Among the rare attempts to modify and improve hull construction that of 
C. L. Burger can be mentioned. His design, submitted to Congress in 
1910, and a 6-ton model built for experimental purposes, were intended to 
produce a crossbreed between submarines and surface torpedo boats, and 
consisted of an ordinary torpedo-boat shell with an under-water attach- 
ment shaped as a submarine and designed to contain the motor plant and 
torpedo armament. But the result was an incongruous hybrid, characterized 
by the defective qualities of the parent genuses: the visibility of the torpedo 
boat and the speed limitations of the submarine. 

With these two exceptions—the Vickers hipped-hull boat and the Burger 
half-submarine—the rule which has prevailed during all the progress of 
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undersea craft construction has been to concentrate all equipment and 
vital organs of the vessel in one tubular longitudinal water-tight hull. 

As opposed to this basic feature, the essence of the multi-tubular system 
consists of an assemblage of water-tight tubular chambers or inner hulls 
enclosed in a shell of the ordinary torpedo-boat pattern. The space between 
the tubes within the shell in a hull of multi-tubular construction is utilized, 
so far as is convenient and practicable, for water ballast and fuel tanks. 
All the vital parts of the equipment are separately enclosed in the inner 
tubular hulls. 

“Our drawings show the general arrangement of a submersible designed 
on the multi-tubular system, a section amidships, and sections of the vessel 
aft and forward. Two central tubes and one tube of smaller diameter, 
below, extend for about half the ship’s length amidships. Fore and aft 
two hulls of greater diameter are carried so far as the fining of the ship's 
ends allows, 

“The distribution of the vital organs and other equipment is shown in 
the sectional longitudinal view. 

“This construction gives a perfectly independent and separated water- 
tight inner hull, for the means of propulsion and armament, an arrangement 
which contributes not only to the total safety of the craft, but also to the 
partial invulnerability of each of the single vital organs, preserving also 
the crew in case one of the hulls is flooded. 

“The lower hull, amidships, is used to hold the storage batteries. The 
forward tubular hull contains the torpedo armament and has accommoda- 
tion for the crew. The space between the two hulls, amidships, is fitted to 
accommodate officers and petty officers. Under the conning tower is the 
room used as a central control station.”—Sctentific American, 28/4. 


NEw Device ror RAISING SUBMARINES.—Anthony Musorofitti, Brooklyn, 
an electrical engineer, claims an invention that will revolutionize the 
navigation of submarines. Mr. Musorofitti’s device consists of a tank on 
the deck of the submarine containing two compartments. In one is stored 
water and in the other lumps of calcium carbide. Running from the tank 
to a series of bags in the ballast tanks near the keel of the craft is a pipe 
which conveys the acetylene gas to the bags, causing them to inflate, thereby 
forcing out the water from the tanks and effectually calking any crevices 
that may exist in the damaged hull of the submarine. Someone on board 
has only to open a jet in the tank, allowing the water to mix with the calcium 
carbide, thereby generating a gas which fills the bags and causes the craft 
to rise. This invention, it is said, will be tested by the United States Navy. 
—Marine Journal, 28/4. 


GERMANY CLaims U-Boat Losses SMALL.—According to the account 
given by the Berlin Tageblatt of the statement regarding submarine warfare 
made to the Reichstag Main Committee by Vice Admiral von Capelle, 
Minister of the Navy, the Germans in the first two months of unrestricted 
submarine operations lost only six U-boats, a number which in the same 
period was surpassed several times by new construction. 

The Minister gave information regarding the number of submarines 
under construction or ready to be commissioned, showing a considerable 
increase. He said there was available a sufficient stock of oil for the big 
fighting ships and the submarines, and that all shipyards were fully occupied 
with orders. Battleships, he continued, were not wholly indispensable, 
but their construction depended upon the procedure of other nations. He 
asserted the prestige of the British had been shattered more by the 
Skager Rack battle than by U-boat warfare. 

Dwelling on the submarine campaign, the admiral said neither the 
British nor their allies dared publish the names and tonnages of ships 
sunk. He referred to the numerous reports and the monthly compilations 
prepared by the German Admiralty regarding the booty. 
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Being questioned regarding the abandoning of submarine warfare, the 
Minister expressed the opinion that the day was not far off when Great 
Britain must declare her readiness to enter into peace negotations.—NV. Y. 


Times, 20/4. 


U-Boat DisGuise.—American citizens landed from vessels sunk by 
German submarines tell remarkable tales of the strenuous exploits of the 
U-boats. In one case three undersea boats appeared simultaneously along- 
side the ship, one being a submarine cruiser 300 feet long and the others 
the old-fashioned submarines with a length of about 120 feet. 

In another case a German submarine wore an elaborate disguise of a 
fishing boat. This submarine carried a gun which had a range of nearly 
five miles—Washington Post, 4/5. 


MetHops oF CARRYING ON OPERATIONS.—The captain of an American 
sailing ship which was sunk said: 

“Submarines are lying along the sea lanes in regular nests. They keep 
well under the water most of the time, coming up now and then for 
periscopic observations, or on hearing the approach of merchant craft, 
which often can be identified readily by the sound of the engines. By thus 
conserving fuel the submarines are able to remain away from their base a 
long time and also they find means of renewing their stores from ships 
which they sink. 

“The U-boat which sank us had been out for six weeks. She had one 
British captain on board. She renewed her supplies from our boat and 
took all the nautical instruments. The submarine gave us a sharp signal 
to halt with a shell from a distance of two miles. It was good marksman- 
ship. The shot hit the ship squarely, but caused no casualities. We stopped 
and took to the boats. 

“The submarine came up in leisurely fashion, sank the ship with bombs 
and passed the time of day with our boats. She had a crew of 37 and was 
250 feet long.”—IWashington Post, 4/5. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR 


Rear ADMIRAL Sir DupLey R. S. De CuHarir’s TALK ON SUBMAR!NES.— 
Commenting on suggestions that Germany might undertake a submarine 
campaign on the American coast, the admiral said that this would not 
be profitable from the German point of view without extensive supply 
bases on this side of the Atlantic. 

“T only wish,” he said, “that I could tell you the number of German 
submarines that we have sunk. Unfortunately, however, that is a naval 
secret, as also are the means of detection of submarines and of com- 
bating them, which it will be necessary to guard in closest secrecy until 
the end of the war. 

“Your navy has been furnished with full details, however, by the present 
mission.” 

Of the prospect of submarines appearing in American waters, Admiral 
de Chair said: 

“Tt would not pay Germany to inaugurate a general submarine cam- 
paign off the American coast unless she would also establish bases here. 
Each submarine carries from eight to ten torpedoes, besides a limited 
fuel supply, which would largely be wasted in the long trip over and 
back, not to mention the warm reception she would probably receive. 

“Mother submarines to supply fuel and torpedoes are known to be in 
Operation, but little direct evidence has been received that they are 
successful. The great difficulty in locating the submarines on patrol 1s 
largely responsible. As a result the Germans prefer to stay out for two or 
three weeks and then return to port, whence they are sent out again 
almost before the crews have had time to reach shore, 
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“Nobody knows exactly how many submarines the Germans are build- 
ing, but we know they are working at feverish speed, and have heard 
reports that they are turning out from two to three a week. 

“The time of construction is about eight months, with a similar length 
of time for torpedoes, and great uncertainty exists as to how long Ger- 
many can continue to supply both vessels and torpedoes. We only wish 
the press could help us to learn this. 

“The crew of a submarine, as a rule, requires from six weeks’ to two 
months’ training, but the officers and other experts require at least three 
months. There have been many reports that the Germans have been forced 
to weaken the personnel of the high sea fleet to maintain their supply of 
seamen, but of this we are uncertain. It is, however, absolutely true 
eae of the captured crews are nearly crazy and wholly sick of their 
job. 

Armed Ships Best Defence—‘“ The best defence against submarines we 
have found is the armed ship. During the early days they entirely veered 
away from such vessels, and even now only attack them submerged, 
when it is necessary to waste a torpedo, which can often be dodged, and 
to expose the submarine itself to destruction. We have found that they 
are very much disconcerted if an armed ship turns on them direct and 
tries to run them down. 

“Night attacks by submarines are not especially to be feared, as it is 
nearly as easy for a vessel to see a submarine as it is for a submarine to 
see a vessel. Usually they run on the surface at night, charging their 
batteries, and leave behind them a plain phosphorescent wake, as does 
a torpedo fired at night. Sometimes, of course, they catch the loom of a 
ship on the skyline to great advantage. It is at night only that they have 
any opportunity to rig up their small wireless devices to receive orders 
from home. 

“Submarine chasers are very valuable as they are fast and especially 
unpopular with the undersea boats. A 3-pound gun is effective if it 
strikes the vessel’s shell, but where the submarine is submerged a 4-inch 
gun is desirable to break down the armored conning tower. 

“Submarines we know are carrying 4-inch guns themselves, and some 
are reported to be carrying 5- and 6-inch guns. Their cruising capacity 
is also being largely increased. 

“Tt is extremely difficult to know if you have actually sunk a sub- 
marine as sometimes they merely sink to the bottom. Presence of oil on 
the surface is a good indication, though not absolutely conclusive. It 
may be used for deception.” 

Thinks Mongolia Bagged One.—“ All the indications are good that the 
American steamer Mongolia bagged one, though it is possible it got away. 

“One of the great difficulties we have had to deal with has been whales, 
who have absorbed an enormous number of projectiles fired in the belief 
that they were German U-boats. 

“The entrance of the American fleet into the war hardly makes it more 
probable that the allies will send their big fleets in after the Germans. 
It is not good strategy to risk war vessels against land fortifications. 
Nevertheless, we continue, as during nearly three years, to hope that the 
Germans will come out. ,, We will take every risk to meet them, as we 
did in going so close to their shores in the Jutland fight.”—Washington 
Post, 27/4. 





INsTRUCTIONS FoR ExpLoprinc Mines.—Instructions have been sent by 
the Department of Commerce to all lighthouse districts on how to avoid 
submarine mines and how to explode them. “If all the people along the 
coast or at sea,” these directions say, “keep always on the lookout 4 
great loss of life and property will be avoided. Mines washed upon 
beaches should be carefully avoided. If possible the mine should be 
exploded by rifle or gunfire, and never at a closer distance than 200 
yards.”—Washington Post, 12/5. 
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Nation’s WAR PLAN.—President Wilson called it a war to make the world 
safe for democracy. Secretary of the Interior Lane, in the course of an in- 
terview for 7he New York Times the other day, called it a test of the ability 
of this particular democracy, the United States, to organize itself out of and 
away from the dangers of economic anarchy. As the means of escape 
from such anarchy he had in mind two major things—country-wide 
willingness of individuals to serve this nation in its task of serving the 
world, and the ability of the government to translate that willingness into 
effective effort freed of waste of time and material and money. 

The willingness to serve is abundant. Offers of ideas, offers of work, 
offers of material are flooding the national capital. But the machinery for 
using it all in the way that will do the most good has not yet been per- 
fected. It is a slow process. ‘The indispensable thing is an agency for 
coordination, and that seems to be lacking. 

Here is a case in point: Practically all the available steel of the 
country was offered to the Navy Department and accepted for the con- 
struction of big warships that are needed, but which cannot be finished 
for several years. This meant the diverting of steel from other indus- 
tries, notably the building of railroad rolling stock and of merchant 
ships, to replace U-boat ravages, a diversion of material which has 
seriously handicapped the country in its work of feeding the Allies and 
making its own internal preparations for war. 

“The steel should not have been turned over to the Navy Department 
but placed at the disposal of the government to be parceled out in a 
mee immediately effective way. And so with all classes of material and 
effort. 

“The accompanying chart indicates the present organization of the 
government for war with one board or commission, called ‘ Priority 
Board’ in the diagram, which is not yet in the actual government ma- 
chinery, but which is very much needed there, according to Secretary 
Lane, who is one of the six Cabinet members constituting the Council 
of National Defence. Congress created this council. The President 
appointed the members of the Advisory Commission and then the council 
appointed the various committees making up the personnel of the seven 
main subdivisions of the commission. The Shipping Board, created by 
Congress last September, the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the Interstate Commerce Commission all have big 
war functions but are operating independently. 

“It is a good organization, said Mr. Lane, “but we must have 
more complete coordination. England was finally obliged to establish 
its Priority Commission, the name of which is self-explanatory, and we 
need a board with the same powers in this country. Such a commission 
is in touch with the needs of every department of government and of 
every essential industry. It administrates no activity of its own but sees 
to it that no activity is crippled because of lack of supplies and labor due 
to such supplies or because of labor being wasted or used to lesser ad- 
vantage by being deflected to where the need is not so great. It determines 
the distribution of ships, of railroad iron, of steel plates, of ammunition 
and machinery. It hears the arguments of the various departments with 
apparently conflicting demands and then decides each case in such a way 
as to serve the greatest good of the whole country, and the greatest 
efficiency. It may be true that such a priority board cannot appreciate the 
needs of a given activity as well as the technical experts in that activity, 
but such a board can know the needs of all better than any supecial group 
can know them. It can coordinate. It is like the case of the thousand 
persons all striving to get through a narrow doorway at the same time. 
Only a few get through. The rest get hurt. Sombody must line them up 
and they will all get through in good order and in reasonably good time. 

“We must have the good order of this country. Group organization 
here is progressing rapidly, but the groups themselves must be tied into 
a whole machine abundantly lubricated with the oil of coordination. For 
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example, we have the railroads organized for the war under a committee 
of the ablest railroad executives, who have interlocked the 250,000 miles 
of the country’s railroads into a single cooperative system to eliminate 
wasteful competition and put the transportation of commodities and troops 
on the most effective war basis. But that does not go far enough. Beyond 
all that arises the question, what shall be shipped first, and in what quan- 
tities? The answer to that question should come from a priority board 
which knows what the most urgent need is at any given moment in any 
part of the world. oft ’ 

“Such a commission must be equipped to rule on the priority of 
service to be rendered, as well as on the priority of supplies. It will not 
do to use too many cars for the moving of steel if something else is 
needed more. The railroads must be coordinated with the shipping, and 
the need of wheat or any other commodity in any country to which we are 
allied should be a factor in determining each problem of freight trans- 
portation. When it comes to shipping there should be some sort of an 
international priority commission covering the world and assuming control 
of the millions of tons of merchant shipping still afloat in spite of the sub- 
marines. All the vessels on all the seven seas should be incorporated 
into one grand world fleet, each unit of which may be sent where it will 
do the most good, carrying the cargo that is most needed at the port of 
destination. 

“Of course, we are just beginning in the United States on this work 
of broad-gauge organization and cooperation. The war has waked us 
up to the necessity of it. It has shown beyond all question that a democracy 
cannot rest on economic anarchy and the great test for us is going to be 
to get rid of such anarchy. 

“The philosophy of the whole thing gets down to this: the individual 
has only a limited right of property. His right is measuréd by his willing- 
ness or ability to use his property for the general good. If he does not su 
use it some form of taxation must be found by which that property can be 
taken from him and put into the service of the world. The principle of the 
law of eminent domain applies here. 

“The United States is not ours in the fullest sense and cannot be until 
we are doing all that can be done to give to its people and to the world the 
full expression of its highest intelligerice applied alike to its resources 
and to the life of the people. And, as it is with all of us, so it is with any 
one of us. We have reached the time when the individual’s property is 
not his and should not be his in the fullest sense, unless he uses it. 

“Do not confuse that with socialism. It is diametrically opposed to 
socialism. Socialism is striving to nationalize industries through common 
ownership of the capital engaged in industry. What this country is striving 
to do is to organize the capital and industry owned by individuals for the 
service of the whole. That is not government ownership, but a much larger 
measure of coordination under government control. 

“Here is a concrete example: we cannot continue to blunder along under 
conditions which make for a shortage of labor in one section of the 
country and enforced idleness in another part; of scarcity and high prices 
of a commodity here and of quantities of that same commodity going to 
waste elsewhere. 

“The war is going to teach us how to put an end to these things and, 
after the war, we are going to produce more wheat, more steel, more every- 
thing, than ever before, and with less waste than ever before. But it is 
going to be a hard lesson. Its benefits are coming to us in the future, but, 
in the meantime, we are working for others primarily and we must organize 
how for service and sacrifice for our allies on a basis of this year and 
another year of war, even though the war may end long before the winter 
of 1918, 

“We are not going to have a paper campaign nor a Cuban campaign 
hor a summer maneuver. We must be prepared to fight for two years, if 
necessary, and when we are through we must realize that this has been a 
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war for all the things that the United States has stood for, a war that is the 
crystallization of all the other wars we have had, the last stand of feudalism 
plus modern industrialism against individual liberty and civilization. 

“And this thing is worth fighting for unless we have all been mistaken 
for the last 150 years. We are fighting for the philosophy of freedom which 
we were the first to incorporate into form as a political system. 

“And now comes the great war to show us the way and give us the 
opportunity to improve what we have. It is no reflection on our society to 
admit now that we need reforming, for it took such a tremendous thing as 
this war to make the need manifest to ourselves. We have, without realiz- 
ing it, carried individualism to the point of selfishness where it was in 
danger of defeating itself. Now we will conserve individualism and in- 
dividual initiative for this country by showing its proper limits as marked 
by the absolute necessity of cooperation. 

“For an illustration, the farmer has been the most individual thing in 
the United States. We are showing him the way to something far better 
for himself and his community by means of a recent act of Congress ‘to 
stimulate the production of food’ by means of bringing all the arable 
public and private land within the reclamation projects of the Department 
of the Interior under effective cultivation by means of cooperative methods. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of land will get the benefit of this, and their 
output will be a big factor in mitigating the world’s food crisis due to the 
war. 

“The plan is to have, on each project, a ‘war maintenance corps’ 
equipped with gang plows, harrows, and seeders, for the use of which the 
farmers will be organized, just as soldiers are organized into batteries for 
the service of the field guns wherever they are needed. These groups are to 
go from farm to farm, each individual owner cooperating thereby, and not 
only getting his own work done but helping with that of his neighbor. 
This arrangement, with its adequate equipment of machinery, will multiply 
about 20 times the power and ability of each man to get things done. There 
will be no shortage of labor. 

“This experiment, already successfully under way, in the one industry 
of farming shows the principle of cooperation that must be applied to all 
our activities throughout the war and for all time after the war. Remember 
always that there are two kinds of cooperation, one enforced by the state 
and the other voluntarily effected by intelligent men who know what they 
want for themselves and what they must do for their fellows. To avoid 
the former we must make successful the latter.”.—New York Times, 6/5. 


To Enp SupMARINE Menace.—America and her allies in the war against 
Germany will attempt to bottle up the Teuton U-boats at their bases, and 
thus end the submarine menace. This undoubtedly has been one of the 
most important, if not the most important, result of the conferences here 
between the British and French missions and officials of the United States 
government. The allies have reached the conclusion that the best method 
of dealing with the submarines is to destroy them at their bases, instead 
of attempting to do so after they have taken to the high seas. 

An extraordinary campaign will consist in massing mines, nets and 
swarms of patrol boats between shipyards where the U-boats are con- 
structed and the open sea. This line would have a front of 125 miles. 
England once before considered this plan but it was never consummated. 
It is said that not only Great Britain but all of her allies, including the 
United States, have now become convinced that this method has the greatest 
promise of success of any suggested. No invention has been brought out 
which gives promise of combating undersea craft. ; 

Another plan said to be under way is to convert big oil tankers into 
grain ships. None of these vessels have been sunk because of their unusual 
bulkhead construction, and where they were torpedoed have managed to 
keep afloat—Washington Post, 4/5. 
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LIEUTENANT GENERAL Bripces TELLS oF BritisH Errors.—Lieut. General 
G. T. M. Bridges, member of the British commission, chatted freely and 
frankly to newspaper men about the experiences in organizing the British 
Army for the present war. ae 

He said the volunteer system, under which the English had entered the 
war, meant the loss of a year in military operations, had cost the lives of 
many of the nation’s most valuable citizens, had crippled industrial mobiliza- 
tion, so that the British democracy now was almost fanatical on the subject 
of universal military service. b 

“Our early efforts were saddled with the volunteer system,” he said. 
“We would have done anything to get rid of it. By it we suffered a 
tremendous waste of the best blood in the country by sending men to the 
front who should have been kept at home.” | ' 

Would Have Simplified Problem.—‘ There is no doubt that if we had 
had the compulsory system it would have simplified our problem immensely, 
not only as to military operations, but as to the organization of necessary 

1es. i 
init it had not been for Lord Kitchener’s tremendous personality we 
would have had compulsory service soon after the outbreak of the war. 

Gen. Bridges talked frankly about the mistakes Great Britain had made. 
He made a brief introductory talk, in which he stated that the “ freedom 
and liberty of the American press hardly is understandable to the folks 
at home,” and dwelt upon the responsibilities this freedom carried with it. 

“In England,” he said, “army officers do not talk to newspaper men, 
first because it is forbidden and second, because we hardly have the time. 
Here, you have a tremendous influence on national policy.” — 

As compared with the French, Gen. Bridges said, the British knew little 
of actual warfare. 

“Of course, they have the advantage of us. Put a French soldier in the 
trenches and he begins digging and going about his other duties as if he 
had been trained to them. Our men are fine, clean fellows, but they did 
not have the training. You, too, will find you have much to learn, much 
that no one else can teach you. 

“Another object of this visit is to place any experiences which may be 
of use to you in possession of your government, so you may avoid the 
pitfalls into which we fell. Our third object is to help concoct means by 
which you may use your great material resources to the common end of 
bringing the war to a speedy close. We have no doubt about what that 
end will be.” 

Time to Train Soldiers—In reply to questions about the time it takes to 
make a soldier, Gen. Bridges said that divisions had gone into France after 
eight months’ training. He said that men had been sent over to join other 
groups of trained men after 11 weeks’ training, but that the army would 
not think of sending raw recruits in a body after such short training. 

“During war, you know, training speeds up enormously,” he said. “We 
were very much up a tree for six months at the start, because we could 
not release trained men from the front to go back home to train recruits.” 

Gen. Bridges said the British army had made plenty of military mistakes, 
due to the sudden expansion of the army, and because of lack of knowledge 
of modern warfare. 

_ “Two years of war service,” he said, “is equal to 10 years of training 
in peace.” 

Speaking of industrial mobilization, he said: 

“You know, modern warfare, as we had to learn, is not only a case of 
army against army, it is a case of nation against nation, and we now have 
all our women, and many of our children, fighting for the nation just as 
truly as are our soldiers.” 

When asked about universal military service in peace time, he said: 
“Military training, which is not far removed from military service, is a 
right of citizenship—the right of bearing arms in defence of one’s country 
should be the coveted privilege of every citizen.” 
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“This war is an extremely democratic business now,” Gen. Bridges 
remarked, in reference to stories of early difficulty in picking commissioned 
officers from the ranks. 

“The best of the officers we now have, on the whole, are the non- 
commissioned officers of the old army. They are better than the youths 
who have recently come to us. These youths are not bad, they are brave 
fellows, but they have not the military spirit. Many of the privates of the 
old army are now officers, and they make splendid leaders.” 

England now has artillery supremacy over Germany at a ratio of three 
to one, Gen. Bridges estimated. 

“You must have a preponderance of artillery before you attack,” he 
said, “ but the thing which still wins battles is the bayonet. That is why 
your infantry must be highly developed.”—Washington Evening Star, 24/4, 


RAILROADS MopsiLizep.—Properties of 175 American railroads, embracing 
250,000 miles of track, are now being operated under the direction of-the 
government as one system for the duration of the war. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, chairman 
of the advisory commission of the Council of National Defence and head 
of the transportation committee of that body, made this disclosure before 
the conference of state governors in W ashington. 

Presidents of five leading railroad systems assist Mr. Willard in directing 
this colossal system to meet war needs. 

According to Mr. Willard, the government has not purchased the rail- 
roads. It has guaranteed nothing. But it has, nevertheless, the equivalent 
to public ownership of railrods 250,000 miles long.—Washington Post 4/5. 


A Navy GENERAL STAFF EssentiAL.—Arthur Pollen, whose ability as a 
naval critic is recognized throughout the world, commenting in Land and 
Water, May 19, upon the blunders made by the British Admiralty and the 
lessons that we should derive therefrom, says: “ Mr. Lloyd George was 
frank enough in saying we had gone from blunder to blunder and in 
expressing a hope that our Allies would profit by our unhappy experience. 
But in this matter it would be well to be a little more specific. We do not 
only want our new Ally to profit by such of our blunders as he, in his good 
nature, may detect. We want ourselves to profit by the course our Ally 
is led to by their contemplation. 

“It is to be hoped that the Premier is aware that there is the less reason 
for hesitation in admitting the Admiralty’s failure, because it has for 
some months been extremely patent to all thinking people in this country. 
Since the change of personnel at Whitehall in December last, writers in the 
press have quite properly abstained from criticism in this matter. The 
simplest dictates of loyalty prescribed that the new men should be given 
a free hand, and be left unhampered. But it should be said at once that 
the silence of the critics is not to be explained by any confident belief 
that things were bound to go right. Let us briefly sum up the circumstances 
that led to the change and those which now exist. 

‘The collapse of the naval effort at the Dardanelles put an end to the 
Churchill-Fisher regime—a system of administration which may be said 
to have combined the maximum of civilian interference with the minimum 
of expert naval cooperation.. The vices of the previous 10 yéars brought 
their logical and inevitable nemesis. The Balfour-Jackson regime suc- 
ceeded, and lasted for 19 months. Civilian interference with naval plans 
disappeared, but with it both the stimulus and direction came from a 
government with a strategy of its own. The supreme naval command fell 
out of contact with the supreme military command, and there followed 
an interval unkindly dubbed ‘the period of the neutrality of the navy. 
It was a state of affairs that TE ool one merit. The commanders-in-chief 
at sea were left to themselves, the naval men at Whitehall could do as 
they liked. Its faults were, first, that the naval men were left too much to 
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themselves—so that the whole naval force was to a great extent out of 
touch with the burning requirements of the war, and next, that each 
department worked in an isolation of its own, so that in the absence of a 
staff system, the individual directors carried on unillumined by the experi- 
ence that the Service was gaining. 

“The misfortune is that a change of persons was made without a change 
of system. We substituted Sir Edward Carson for Mr. Balfour, and 
Sir John Jellicoe for Sir Henry Jackson, but we are no nearer running 
the navy on scientific lines. The function of the Admiralty is to produce 
and command a purely military force, the fleet. The production and 
administration of this force constitute, no doubt, a colossal task, but 
nine-tenths of it is purely civilian in its character. It could be done just as 
well—and probably better—by men trained in industry and business as by 
men trained on the quarter-deck, so long, of course, as everything was 
regulated by the military character of the instrument to be produced and 
maintained. This side of the Admiralty’s work then, though enormous, 
calls for no talent or genius which a community like ourselves has ever 
lacked. The military use of the completed force is, however, quite a 
different matter, and calls for one of two things. There must either be 
an individual of such genius as to make no errors, or there must be a 
board or a staff so closely in touch with the best instructed naval thought, 
as, at any rate, to reflect the soundest judgment that is obtainable. 

“T believe the real reason why the Admiralty has broken down in this 
war is, first, that we have jumbled all the functions, civilian and military, 
together, and shoved them on to a single board and, next, that we have 
taken no steps to ensure that a single member of the board shall be guided 
by the impersonal and concerted opinion of the naval service. It 1s less, 
therefore, the inadequacy of the men than the impossibility of their task 
that has brought failure upon us. We have changed the personnel of the 
Admiralty more than once, we have not yet touched the system. In the 
result we may have a continuation of failure and the demand may arise 
for further changes of personnel on the part of the public, because the 
public does not realize that bad methods and wrong organization have 
brought failure on men who never had a chance of success.” 


U-Boat Mertruop or Atrack.—The wireless operator on the steamer 
Rockingham, when it was torpedoed May 1, told how a U-boat had “ baited” 
the Rockingham, and while the steamer’s gun crews were waiting for it to 
get within range a second U-boat slipped up on the other beam and shot 
home a torpedo. 

“A U-boat was running awash off the port bow, perhaps six or seven 
miles off,’ he said, “and the guns were trained on it, but it was too far 
off to be shot at. We were watching it when the wake of a torpedo 
appeared off the starboard beam, and a couple of seconds later she struck, 
just at No. 2 hold, putting the engine room out of commission.”—Baltimore 
Sun, 15/5. 


NECEssity FoR NoN-ReTuRN VALVES IN BILGE SucTION Pipes.—The 
Marine Department of the (British) Board of Trade has issued the follow- 
ing notice to shipowners and shipbuilders: “It has come to the knowledge 
of the Board of Trade that in some steamships the hulls of which have 
been seriously damaged by explosion of torpedo or mine, compartments 
which escaped damage have also become flooded owing to some of the 
various bilge suction pipes which passed through the damaged compartment 
having been severed by the force of the explosion, thus permitting sea- 
water to enter the undamaged compartments by way of the severed bilge 
pipes and rendering the transverse subdivision of the ships ineffective. In 
merchant steamships the bilge suction pipes are commonly led through 
the various holds and water-tight bulkheads without the intervention of 
any non-return valves except those inside the machinery compartments 
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at or near the bulkheads which form the boundaries of those compartments, 
and as the bilge pipe lines are situated in the lower wings of the holds 
somewhat near the ship’s skin the danger is particularly serious if the 
hull is extensively damaged by an explosion, and especially so if the 
damage is in a compartment adjacent to the boiler-rooms, as, if all the 
bilge pipes in the damaged hold are broken, the whole of the hold com- 
partments forward will be flooded. The Board are advised that this danger 
can be obviated to a great extent by the fitting of simple non-return or clack 
valves in the bilge suction pipes at each water-tight bulkhead through 
which they are led; the automatic closing of such valves will prevent the 
flow of water towards the suction ends of the pipes in the compartments 
they pump from. The attention of shipowners and shipbuilders is earnestly 
directed to the advantage of fitting these valves at the earliest opportunity, 
care being taken that the valves are so placed as to close in the proper 
direction.”—Page’s Engineering Weekly, 6/4. 


REASON FOR Woop Suips.—A spirited discussion is raging pro and con 
over the proposal of the United States Shipping Board to build a great 
fleet of wooden power-driven craft to break the German blockade and 
carry food and munitions to Europe. 

Too many of those who join in this controversy wholly miss the mark. 
It is not primarily intended that these wooden vessels be built for purposes 
of peaceful commerce or the ultimate development of the American 
merchant marine. They are war craft, emergency craft, pure and simple. 
But for the great world conflict they never would have been projected, 
and after this conflict it is quite probable that they will be of little use. 

Properly presented, properly understood, this plan of the wooden fleet 
is a good and wise one. It seeks to supplement the steel ships, which our 
yards are building to capacity, with wooden ships rapidly built on standard 
models, which will, of course, not have so long a life as steel ships but will 
be certain to outlive the war. Ships and more ships, food and more food, 
is what our British, French and Italian Allies are asking of us, and we 
must give them ships of any and every kind that will float and carry 
cargoes.—Marine Journal, 5/5. 


THe BaHAMas.—Now that Uncle Sam has greatly enhanced the safety 
of his communication with the Panama Canal by acquiring the Virgin 
Islands, where a powerful naval station will undoubtedly be established, 
he should make an effort to add to his West Indian possessions the 
Bahamas, which with some 3000 islets and reefs form a semicircle between 
the south coast of Florida and the north coast of Cuba, the nearest 
of them being within-a few hours’ sailing distance of Palm Beach. 
Great Britain has no special need of these islands that flank Key West 
and the route into the Caribbean for any general purpose of defence, 
while they would form an important link in the defence of the United 
States. We are also much more closely related to the Bahamas com- 
mercially than is Great Britain, as our trade with them exceeds both in 
exports and imports the aggregate trade of the islands with their home 
country and all other nations combined, hence their annexation to the 
United States would be mutually beneficial. We can afford to pay a 
generous price for the Bahamas and England should be willing to part 
with them to us.—Marine Journal, 14/4. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PaInTING Su1ps.—How the United States can take some lessons in 
naval strategy from the other belligerents in these days of unprecedented 
warship building in this country is told by Henry A. Gardner, assistant 


director of the Institute of Industrial Research, in a discussion of marine 
painting. 
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Mr. Gardner points out that attempts have been made by foreign navies 
during the war to disguise the appearance of their ships by painting 
wave-like streaks on the bow and stern to simulate the appearance of 
water spray produced by fast-moving vessels, thus disguising the speed 
and making the vessels more deceptive targets. 

The problem of making a ship more invisible at a distance, through the 
use of certain dark-colored paints, has also been given much consideration 
of late, he explains. As Mr. Gardner is in charge of paint tests for the 
largest manufacturing concerns in the country, he is an expert on this 
subject. He believes that for this attempted disguise the light-absorbing 
colors should be used which present the lowest light-reflecting coefficients. 

The present red color of bottom paint, while quite satisfactory for 
ships that present an almost constant water line, should be changed, he 
believes, to a dark gray, if used for colliers or other vessels that are 
sometimes high in the water when unloaded. The red color could easily, 
he says, be discerned by a hostile aeroplane at a great height and would 
serve as a target during the dropping of bombs. 

One hundred tons of paint, costing approximately $25,000, represents 
the initial color requirements for a new battleship. The annual upkeep 
cost may exceed this sum, since it is the custom to repaint the different 
parts of a modern war vessel every three to six months. This would 
indicate an annual paint protection outlay of nearly $1,000,000 for the navy. 
If to this sum is added the cost of painting the thousands of lake boats, 
freighters, river steamers and pleasure craft, some conception may be had, 
Mr. Gardner points out, of the importance of marine painting.—Washing- 
ton Evening Star. 


CURRENT NAVAL AND PROFESSIONAL PAPERS 
UNITED STATES 


ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN. May 12.—Cavitation, A Study of Screw Pro- 
pellors, by C. H. Holst. Gun Silencers, by N. Flamel. 


SEA Power. May.—The Sea Power of Prussia, by Poultney Bigelow. 
The Merchant Marine and the Navy, by T. J. O’Brien. 


U. S. Cavatry JournaL. April—The Automatic Pistol, by Lieut. Col. 
L. J. Fleming. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. May.—The Danger of a Fuel Famine, by 
W. N. Polakov. 


ATLANTIC MontHLy. May.—Japan and the United States, by K. K. 
Kamakami. Nicaragua and the United States, by C. F. Wicker. 


Current History, May.—Naval Power in the Present War (Sub- 
marines), Lieut. C. C. Gill. German Raiders in the Atlantic. 


Wor_p’s Work. May.—Rise of Russian Democracy, by S. N. Harper. 


JourNAL oF THE Unitep States Coast Guarp AssociATION. The Naval 
Institute takes the opportunity of welcoming this, the first issue of the 
Journal, a quarterly publication devoted to the interests of the Coast Guard. 

mong noteworthy articles are the following: The Function of the 
Coast Guard in War, by Lieut. J. Pine; Efficiency of Enlisted Personnel, 
by Lieut. W. J. Wheeler; Notes on Proposed 240-foot Cutters, by Lieut. 

. E, Bagger. There are also valuable Notes on Navigation, Gunnery, 
Radio, and Engineering. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


QuarTerLy Review. April—The Fleets of Our Allies, by Archibald 
Hurd. The Dardanelles Report, by Sydney A. Mosley. 


Contemporary Review. April—The Russian Revolution, by H. W, 
Nevinson, The Dardanelles Inquiry, by 4. Maccullum Scott. 


ForTNIGHTLY Review. April—The Dardanelles Report, by Archibald 
Hurd. Germany’s Real War Aims, by Politicus. 


NINETEENTH CeNnTURY. April.—Lessons from the Dardanelles Report, 
by John Hyland. Sea Power, the Armed Neutralities and President 
Wilson, by Sir Francis Piggott. 


ENGINEERING. March 30.—Apparatus for Determining Ship Stability, by 
Mr. Thomas Graham, B.Sc., R.C.N.C. 
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STRATEGY OF THE WAR 
The following article by J. B. Gautreau, Paris correspondent of the 
Army and Navy Journal, appeared in the April 21 issue of that publi- 


cation : 

“While the terrible winter we are experiencing has brought about a 
lull in the military operations, French experts are making a survey 
@ensemble over the whole conflict and pointing out the lessons that can 
at this stage be safely derived from the comprehensive experience of the 
last 32 months. There is a consensus of opinion that the war provides the 
most striking illustration ever made of the well-known strategic advan- 
tages which interior lines confer to mobile and enterprising armies. The 
extremely complete net of strategic rails and roads that covers the Ger- 
man Empire has enabled troops and material to be conveyed with 
wonderful rapidity from one part of the front to the other, robbing the 
Allies, isolated and operating separately, from the benefit of their supe- 
rior numbers. What Napoleon did in 1814, what Wellington did against 
Massena, and Soule did in the Peninsular War, and what Frederick the 
Great did in the Seven Years’ War, Hindenburg did in 1914 in Oriental 
Prussia when, by a series of skilful maneuvers, he managed to defeat 
in turn Rennenkampf and Sansonoff. 

“Moreover, the advent of trench warfare by enforcing a rigidity of 
the front, is enhancing to-day the value of the interior lines and adding 
to the safety of the lines of communication of the Central Powers, which 
are alone in a position to maneuver over the whole theater of action with 
speed and secrecy, and in the least time to concentrate the maximum of 
forces against selected points of the enemy front, even keeping the enemy 
on the qui vive, in doubt as to point where the next blow will fall. The 
sudden coups on Verdun, Serbia and Roumania, illustrate this fact. 

“At the same time, history teaches that interior lines have their draw- 
backs and may easily end in the exhaustion and defeat of the encircled 
party, if not used rationally, according to the following rules, namely: 
Avoid attacking at several points at the same time since you cannot hope 
to be the stronger everywhere; keep on attacking somewhere so as to 
deprive the enemy of his liberty of movements and his ability to prepare 
concerted actions; avoid wasting your forces in the occupation of posi- 
tions of secondary importance and concentrate all your efforts in a well 
prepared blow that must break through the blockading circle and place 
hors de combat your enemies one after the other. It is because of dis- 
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regarding these rules of the game that Napoleon failed. For over 29 
years, from 1792 to 1815, France fought coalized Europe on interior lines 
successively knocking hors de combat but only for a time, Prussia, Aus- 
tria and Russia—which is a‘more remarkable performance than even the 
prowesses of modern Bocheland—until 1813, when France’s enemies were 
taught by hard experience the rules of the other side of the game and by 
uniting their superior resources and coordinating their efforts brought 
Napoleon to his knees. 

“ History is repeating itself. There are signs Germany has reached the 
1813 stage in her bloody adventure for the conquest of the world. The 
London, Rome and Petrograd conferences, as well as many more imme- 
diate signs, show the Entente Powers have taken to heart the lessons of 
past blunders and are going to substitute, for spasmodic, disconnected 
and consequently futile attempts in various directions, a well con- 
certed plan of methodical, simultaneous efforts, the first result of which 
will be to reduce to nil the valuable assets the Central Powers have, u 
to the present, derived from possessing the interior lines. While enter- 
taining no doubt as to the certainty of the ultimate success of their cause, 
French military writers are careful not to underestimate the tremendous 
strength which yet resides in the superior organization, perfect unity of 
command, discipline and patriotism as well as industrial resources of the 
Fatherland. General Foch, who has played in this war a more active role 
than any other French leader had, when director of the Paris Ecole de 
Guerre, for first care to inculcate in our future army. commanders this 
capital truth that victoire égale volonté, victory is a matter of will; and 
the truly heroic stand on the Yser, at Ypres and at Verdun has long since 
convinced the staggered Boches that the systematic depreciation of the 
Erbfeind is the one irremediable blunder they have committed. 

“The relative merits of offence versus defence under modern conditions 
have been of late the object of animated controversies. Whereas some 
like General Cherfils and Captain Tardieu preconceive defensive- 
offensive tactics, considering that l’habilité consiste a le faire attaquer, 
the great majority of experts hold with Colonel Rousset and Com- 
mandant de Civrieux that, to-day just as in the past, offensive @ outrance 
is the only road to prompt and economical success. But the experience 
of Verdun and La Somme, where the greater leaps and captures of pris- 
oners were made during the first days of the attack, have led to the 
belief that paying tactics must proceed by a series of surprise attacks of 
a few days’ duration all along the front. Aerial power will play, it is 
thought, a prominent role in the concluding phases of the conflict. French 
aviators, who count among them several gallant sons of America, have, 
on their side, the advantage of superior individual daring and enterprise. 
On the other hand, Frenchmen render justice to the excellence of the Ger- 
man organization and of German machines. Wishing to free our aviators 
from all sources of weakness, the new Minister of War Lyantey, who 1s 
unanimously respected as a strong and clear-minded chief, has just 
reformed the Paris aeronautical department and established there, to- 
gether with competence and stability in the direction, a unity of views and 
methods that have been rather wanting in the past.” 


Tue War at Sea.— During their effective blockade of the Adriatic, 
French battleships are held to have steamed over 6000 hours and destroy- 
ers over 3000 hours, a consequence of the lack of scouts and of bases at 
proximity of Pola and Cattaro. No other belligerent navy has done as 
much by a long way. The test proved the superiority of the small tube 
boiler of the Normand-Guyot types over the large tube Niclausses and 
Bellevilles, ill-adapted to oil burning and to sudden,spurts of high speed 
and, besides, emitting a considerable volume of smoke visible at long 
distance, all serious drawbacks from a military standpoint. As_an answer 
to the achievements of the enemy in the Mediterranean, France has 
created a numerous flotilla of auxiliary gunboats of 60 to 800 tons and 
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armed her liners with quick-firers. The results already obtained confirm 
the vulnerability and limitations of submarines which are essentially 
armes de surprise and are powerless to blockade military ports and to 
interfere with military convoys. 

“At sea, it is obvious that the new conditions of warfare, and the 
ceaseless watch and mental efforts necessary on the part of belligerent 
officers afloat, render it highly important to entrust commands only to 
admirals in full possession of their physical and mental vigor. Hence 
the very frequent changes in the command of all belligerent squadrons 
and flotillas, particularly the French. Seniority has lost all prestige. 
Vitality, enterprise and strong, active will that are the privilege of youth 
are thought to be worth far more than the valuable experience associated 
with old age, especially as old admirals, usually of a conservative turn 
of mind, block the way not only to promotion, but also to the advance of 
scientific and technical progress, when they do not openly rebel against 
modern innovators and methods of warfare. The British Navy, with 
Beatty (45 years of age) in supreme command and Packenham (55) at 
the head of all of the important battle cruiser squadron, spearhead of 
the British armada, is under the leadership of youth united to unequaled 
professional experience and ability, thus enjoying those determining ad- 
vantages which she possessed over 100 years since, when she opposed the 
bold and clever Howe and Nelson to the incapable Villaret-Joyeuse and 
Villeneuve, inferior men which favor alone had raised to the summit. 
The present Minister Lacaze is making an effort to rejuvenate the French 
command which, since recent promotions, includes a dozen flag officers 
under 55 years of age of which a vice admiral is 51.” 

Submarine Warfare.—‘“ American submarine chasers have been much to 
the fore in the merciless and, on the whole, successful hunt to which the 
Allies are submitting German submarines. ‘The rapid and handy contre- 
sousmarins of the American types have repeatedly demonstrated the 
superiority which the surface ship preserves, at least in artillery duels, 
over the semi-submerged submarine, and they will remain, together with 
aerial scouts, the main element in the defensive organization of allied 
coasts and of narrowed straits. On the other hand, anti-submarine war- 
fare on the high sea, requiring greater sea-keeping power and robustness, 
is being entrusted to destroyers and scouts. The latter can hardly hope, 
without the assistance of aerial craft, to locate submarines and ward off 
their attacks, but in every case they have proved the means of minimizing 
the consequences of the torpedoing. For instance, the 11,000-ton Gaulois, 
recently torpedoed off the Greek islands, owed the salving of practically 
all her crew (minus four) to the escort of a 300-ton destroyer that 
promptly called patrol boats to the rescue and by circling round prevented 
a second torpedo being fired at the wreck, whereas the entire crews were 
lost in the case of the 12,000-ton Suffren and 5000-ton Charner. Similarly, 
the loss on board the troopship Amiral Magon was trifling when com- 
pared with that on board the Provence and Gallia that had no escort of 
any sort. 

“But convoying to be really efficient ought obviously to comprise an 
escort of several units, screening forward and on the flanks, together 
with constant surveillance by kites and airplanes. The projected Ameri- 
can scouts appear to be excellently adapted to a rdle of that sort, likely to 
be very important in future warfare. It is the opinion of many that we are 
nearing the condition of affairs in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, when the movements of fleets were, to a great extent, dictated by 
the attack and defence of convoys, viz., in 1693, when Tourville attacks 
a convoy of 400 sails under Rooke and destroys 84 ships; in 1639, when 
ean Bart recaptures from the Dutch a convoy of 130 ships, thus_ saving 

rance from famine, and later, when La Jonguiére, L’Entenduére, Guichen 
engage much superior British forces to save convoys entrusted to their 
guard. It was the desire to facilitate the unmolested entry into Brest of 
an American convoy under Vanstabel (70 ships) that caused the inefficient 
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fleet under Villaret-Joyeuse to come out and engage, on June I, 1794, the 
superior force of the dashing Admiral Howe. Convoy warfare, by tying 
the hands of our admirals, is held to be at the root of several of our dis- 
asters. Hence, no doubt, some of the opposition shown to a resumption of 
this form of commerce defence, that would be tantamount to playing into 
the hands of the pirates, contend pessimistic critics. 

“A French député, under the delusion that the day of the mastodon jis 
over, has recently been urging the Paris Government to disarm one 
efficient battle fleet with a view to finding crews for our evergrowing 
patrol flotillas. This naive invitation, useless to say, the Paris Admiralty 
is not likely to comply with, when it is remembered that Austrian dread- 
noughts are kept in harbor and unwilling Greece forced into submission 
by the fear not of French submarines, but of the big, accurate shooting 
guns of the armée navale under Admiralissimo Gouchet. Moreover, it is 
practically a certainty that the concluding phase in the war will see the 
Teuton fleets, highly efficient and under determined command, steam out 
of harbor under the protection of numerous and improved submarine and 
aerial auxiliaries for disputing the mastery of the water there where it 
can only be won viz., on the high sea.” 


NORTH SEA AND CHANNEL 


CuTLAss AND Pistot Usep DurinGc Destroyer Action.—Two British 
destroyers on patrol duty in the English Channel off Dover on the night 
of April 20 came upon a Hotilla of six German destroyers and then ensued 
an encounter which will live long in the history of naval engagements. 
German destroyers were torpedoed and rammed; every gun aboard the 
combatants was working, sweeping the decks and tearing gaps in the sides 
of the opposing craft. There was the locking together of a British and 
a German destroyer, and the men fought furiously in a hand-to-hand 
battle. 

German seamen of a rammed destroyer climbed aboard one of the British 
boats, and a midshipman fought them back with an automatic pistol. They 
were killed or driven again into the sea by British jackies who came to the 
midshipman’s aid. 

Story as Told Officially —The British destroyers were the Swift and the 
Broke, and although they had received many wounds, they returned to 
port. The story of the engagement, compiled from the accounts of 
officers and men has been made public in the form of an official report. 
It is an exciting and graphic story of a boarding encounter with cutlasses 
and bayonets, recalling the days when wooden warships came together and 
the men fought on the decks. 

The British destroyers Swift and Broke, on night patrol were steaming 
on a westerly course. It was intensely dark, but calm. The Swift sighted 
the enemy at 600 yards and the Germans instantly opened fire. There 
were six German destroyers, according to German prisoners. The Swift 
replied and tried to ram the leading enemy destroyer. She missed ramming, 
but shot through the German line unscathed and in turning, neatly tor- 
pedoed another boat in the enemy line. : 

Broke Hits with Torpedo.—Again the Swift dashed at the leader which 
again eluded her and fled, with the Swift in pursuit. 

In the meantime the Broke had launched a torpedo at the second boat 
in the line, which hit the mark and then opened fire with every possible 
gun. The remaining German boats were stoking furiously for full 
speed. 

PT he Broke’s commander swung round to port and rammed the third boat 

fair and square abreast of the after funnel. Locked together thus, the 
two boats fought a desperate hand-to-hand conflict. The Broke swept the 
enemy’s decks at point-blank range with every gun from main armament 
to pompom, Maxim, rifle and pistol. 
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Two other German destroyers attacked and poured a devastating fire 

on the Broke, whose foremost gun crews were reduced from 18 to six 
men. 
Midshipman Gyles a Hero.—Midshipman Donald Gyles, although 
wounded in the eye, kept all the foremost guns in action, he himself as- 
sa | the depleted crews to load. While he was thus employed a num- 
ber of frenzied Germans swarmed up over the Broke’s forecastle out of the 
rammed destroyer, and, finding themselves amid the blinding flashes of the 
forecastle guns, swept aft in a shouting mob. 

The midshipman, amid the dead and wounded of his own gun crews, and 
half blinded by blood, met the onset singlehanded with an automatic pis- 
tol. He was grappled by a German, who tried to wrest the revolver away. 

Bayonet Comes Into Play. —Cutlasses and bayonets being among the 
British equipment, in anticipation for such an event, the German was 
promptly bayoneted by Seaman Ingleson. The remainder of the invaders, 
except two who feigned death, were driven over the side, the two being 
taken prisoner. 

Two minutes after ramming, the Broke wrenched herself free from 
her adversary and turned to ram the last of the three remaining German 
boats. She failed in this object, but in swinging around succeeded in 
hitting the boat’s consort on the stem with a torpedo. Hotly engaged 
with these two fleeing destroyers, the Broke attempted to tollow the 
Swift in the direction she was last, seen, but a shell struck the Broke’s 
boiler room, disabling her main engines. The enemy then disappeared in 
the darkness. The Broke, altering her course, headed in the direction of 
a destroyer, which a few minutes later was seen to be heavily afire and 
whose crew, on sighting the British destroyer, sent up shouts of mercy. 

Beg for Mercy, Then Fire—The Broke steered slowly toward the 
German, regardless of the danger from a possible explosion of the maga- 
zines, and the German seamen redoubled their shouts of “Save! Save!” 
and then unexpectedly opened fire. 

The Broke, being out of control, was unable to maneuver to extricate 
herself, but silenced the treachery with four rounds; then, to ensure her 
own safety, torpedoed the German amidships. 

Meanwhile, the Sz vift continued her pursuit, but slight injuries which 
she received earlier in the action ‘prevented her from maintaining full 
speed, so she abandoned the chase and sought fresh quarry. Sighting the 
outline of a stationary destroyer, from which shouts were heard, the 
Swift approached warily with her guns trained, to find that it was the 
destroyer which had already been rammed by the Broke. The Germans 
were bellowing “ We surrender! 

German Destroyer Sinks —Fearing treachery, the Swift waited, and 
presently the destroyer heeled over and sank stern first, the crew jumping 
into the water. 

As no other enemy was visible, and the action, which had lasted approx- 
imately five minutes, appeared to be over, the . wift switched on her search- 
lights and lowered boats to rescue the swimmers. Those who remained of 
the crews of the Swift and the Broke, after exchanging details of the 
action, cheered each other until they were hoarse. 

The British casualties are set down as comparatively slight, and the 
spirit of the wounded is illustrated by the conduct of the Broke’s helmsman, 
Seaman William Bowles, who though hit four times by shell fragments, 
remained at the wheel throughout the action and finally only betrayed the 
fact that he was wounded by reporting to his captain: “I’m going off, now, 
sir,” and fainted. 

A number of the wounded only presented themselves in the sick bay the 
following day, one stoker giving the surgeon the ingenuous excuse : “1 was 
too busy, sir, clearing up the rubbish on the stokers’ mess deck.” 

The destroyer Broke was under command in the naval battle of Com- 
mander Edward R. G. R. Evans, who was second in command of Scott’s 
antarctic expedition. 
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German Version of Fray.—The German Government has issued another 
statement regarding the recent naval fight off Dover, reiterating its claim 
to having destroyed British ships. This is again denied by the British 
Admiralty. The German statement says: 

“The sinking of the enemy leading destroyer, which was mentioned in 
our official report Saturday, was clearly observed by the crews of the whole 
group of our torpedo-boats. The enemy vessel was hit by a torpedo 
amidships and sank stern foremost within five minutes. 

“Five minutes later a heavy explosion occurred on another British 
destroyer followed by an outbreak of flame, probably due to torpedoing 
by one of our torpedo-boats, which has not returned. Judging from the 
severity of the explosion, which was observed by the crews of several 
of our torpedo-boats, it is highly probable that this vessel was also sunk. 

“Another British destroyer, which passed astern of our torpedo-boats, 
received a big hole forward from our gunfire. Its bridge was in pieces, 
so that it hung over the vessel’s side; its stern was afire. 

“ Another leading vessel, which broke through about 20 meters behind 
one of our vessels, received two artillery hits just behind the bridge, 
Another British destroyer was hit beneath the bridge.” 

The British Admiralty appends the following note to the foregoing: 

“This fantastic story should be read in conjunction with the account 
of the action now being circulated. There was no loss on our side.’— 
Washington Post, 26/4. 





GERMAN AccouNT OF THE AcTion.—The German official statement de- 
scribing the recent naval raids in the English Channel says that a British 
outpost vessel off Dover was destroyed, that a British scouting vessel 
was sunk by a torpedo, and that several others were heavily damaged and 
one probably sunk. 

The German statement also says that as no enemy warships were encoun- 
tered south of the Thames, the German destroyers had to be content with 
bringing in some prisoners from merchantmen. The Germans admit the 
loss of two of their destroyers. 

With respect to this statement the British Admiralty says that no 
British vessels of any sort were sunk or even seriously damaged, and 
that the Germans captured only three men of an abandoned barge. 

The text of the German statement follows: 

“German light forces on Friday night advanced in the eastern Chan- 
nel and toward the mouth of the Thames. The fortresses of Dover 
and Calais were effectively taken under fire at short range, with alto- 
gether 650 shots. An outpost vessel met off Dover was destroyed. 

“When on the return, no other enemy was sighted, portions of our 
forces under command of Captain Gautier, turned back and cruised back 
again toward the outlet of the Channel. They encountered thereby, east 
of Dover, a greater number of British destroyers and scouting vessels. 
Sharp engagements at the closest range occurred. 

“One enemy scouting ship was sunk by a torpedo, and several others 
were heavily damaged by artillery hits, and one was probably sunk. 

Of our torpedo-boats the G-85 and G-42 have not returned from these 
engagements, and must be considered lost. All the other vessels returned 
undamaged, without losses. 

“Portions of our forces which pushed forward south of the Thames 
mouth met no enemy war vessels, and could only bring in some prisoners 
of merchantmen.” ; 

The British Admiralty appends to this communication the following: 

“The statements contained in the foregoing official report are not im 
accordance with the facts. No British vessels of any sort were sunk, or 
even seriously damaged. The only British force that came into contact 
with the five German destroyers was composed of two destroyers’ leaders, 
with the results already published (two German destroyers, and possibly 
three, sunk; 10 German officers and 108 men saved). 
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“The inference implied in the German message that the enemy was 
anxious for an encounter with our patrols is not borne out, from the 
fact that the engagement lasted only a few minutes, after which the 
remnant of the enemy made off at high speed and owed their escape to the 
darkness. 

“With regard to the last paragraph in the German communiqué, the 
sole result of the German raid appears to have been the capture of three 
men of the crew of the barge /verma, which was found abandoned.” 

Reynold’s Weekly Newspaper says that at Dover 28 German and 22 
British dead lie in the market hall. The crowds hooted the German sur- 
vivors from the sunken destroyers when they landed on account of the 
sinking of hospital ships by German submarines. 


DestroYERS Lost rroM ZEEBRUGGE.—An Amsterdam dispatch, dated April 
23, to the London Times, says: 

“The Telegraaf learns from the frontier that the two German destroyers 
which were sunk off the English coast on the night of 20th-21st came from 
Zeebrugge. On Friday evening about 7 o’clock a squadron of about eight 
vessels left Zeebrugge Harbor. 

“Both the destroyers sunk were of the newest type, with four funnels. 
Two others were severely damaged. A number of wounded sailors were 
brought to Bruges Hospital on Saturday. 

“Great watchfulness was noticeable on Saturday afternoon and also 
on Sunday at Zeebrugge. Searchlights were working on Sunday evening, 
their beams being persistently visible in the sky. Rockets were also being 
sent up. Heavy artillery fire was audible from the Flemish front.” 


Frencw Destroyer Lost.—Dunkirk was bombarded by German de- 
stroyers early April 25. British and French patrol ships engaged the 
Germans, one of the French torpedo-boats being sunk, according to an 
oficial announcement to-night. The statement reads: 

“A German destroyer flotilla bombarded Dunkirk between 2.15 and 
2.25 a.m. April 25. The coast batteries replied and British and French patrol 
ships engaged the enemy, who retreated in the direction of Ostend at great 
speed. One of our torpedo-boats was sunk in the brief action. The 
enemy’s losses are not known.”—N. Y. Times, 26/4. 

An official statement issued in Berlin, April 25, says: ‘Our torpedo- 
boats Tuesday night attacked the fortress and roadstead of Dunkirk 
from a distance of 3000 meters. Three hundred and fifty explosive shells 
were fired against the harbor works. The fire from the enemy coast 
batteries was ineffective. 

“ After the bombardment the roadstead was searched for hostile craft, 
resulting in a short engagement with two French torpedo-boats, apparently 
one of which was sunk by a full hit. An outpost vessel was encountered 
soon afterward and destroyed by gunfire. An attempt to rescue the sur- 
vivors of both vessels had to be abandoned owing to a fierce outburst 
of gunfire from the shore batteries. 

“All our vessels returned undamaged. There were no casualties.”— 
N.Y. Herald, 27/4. 


British AEROPLANES ATTACK GERMAN Destrovers.—A British Admiralty 
statement reports.an attack by three British naval machines on five enemy 
destroyers which were seen at 10 minutes after four o’clock Monday after- 
noon April 23 steaming between Blankenberghe and Zeebrugge, in a north- 
easterly direction five miles off the coast. 

The leading machine,” says the statement, “attacked, dropping 16 
bombs, one of which was seen to obtain a direct hit. The remaining four 
destroyers scattered and were attacked by the two remaining machines, 
32 bombs being dropped. The leading destroyer was observed to take a 
list to port and remained stationary after all the bombs had been dropped. 
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“The four destroyers closed in on the disabled craft. A hostile seaplane 
attacked our machines, but was easily driven off. At 10 minutes past six 
p. m. the four destroyers were reported by a reconnaissance machine as 
entering Zeebrugge harbor. It is considered most probable that one 
destroyer was sunk.”—N. Y. Herald, 26/4. 


BritisH Destroyer Hits Mine.—The loss of a torpedo-boat destroyer 
and of probably one officer and 61 men is announced by the Admiralty in 
a statement issued to-night. The statement says: 

“The Admiralty announced that a destroyer of an older type struck a 
mine May 2 in the English Channel and sank. One officer and 61 men are 
missing and are presumed to have been drowned.”—N. Y. Times, 4/5. 

British MAN-or-War SuNK.—The German Admiralty announces that 
a British destroyer was sunk in the engagement on May 10 between 
German light forces and British cruisers and destroyers. 

The German account of the sea fight says the Teuton vessels reduced 
their speed to allow the British ships to come within range, and later 
advanced on the retreating destroyers, which were speeding to join the 
distant cruisers. The Germans ceased firing, the statement adds, as the 
British vessels disappeared. The announcement follows: 

During an advance of German light forces in the Hoofden on May 1o, 
enemy forces were sighted at 5.40 a. m. each of the North Hinder Light- 
ship. As they came nearer they were recognized as three small modern 
British cruisers and four destroyers. A flying engagement at once de- 
veloped in the neighborhood of the Flemish coast, and continued as far 
as Thornton Bank. There the enemy cruisers held back. Our farces 
reduced speed so as to allow the enemy to come within closer range. 

During the latter part of the engagement an explosion occurred in the 
enemy line as a result of our fire. Apparently it was a boiler explosion. 
The damaged destroyer, with a list to starboard, sank shortly afterward, 
as was reliably observed. 

Our forces then advanced upon the enemy destroyers, which had turned 
away at full speed to join the now distant cruisers, and finally ceased fire as 
the enemy disappeared from view to the north. There were neither losses 
nor damage on our side. 

The British Admiralty made the following announcement: 

“In reference to the above German statement, the British Admiralty 
stated the facts in regard to the engagement on May 10, and they are not 
altered by the German attempt to distort them in order to explain the 
precipitate flight of their ships before a numerically inferior British force.” 

The British Admiralty announced on May 10 that a scouting force of 
light cruisers and destroyers had sighted 11 German destroyers while 
cruising between the Dutch and English coasts that morning. The British 
squadron pursued the Germans, but was unable to overtake them. It was 
said the German destroyers were seen to have been hit by the British fire, 
and that on the British side one man was slightly wounded.—N. Y. Times, 
13/5. 


DutcH Report oF THE ENGAGEMENT.—A German torpedo-boat was badly 
hit in the battle between German and British destroyers on May 10, 
according to the Flushing correspondent. of the J7elegraaf. The cor- 
respondent says that a very hot battle took place near the North Hinder 
Lightship. Great flames were visible, and the firing could be heard in 
Flushing and elsewhere in Zeeland. 

The Germans passed North Hinder at great speed about 4.20 o'clock, the 
British pursuing, and both sides firing rapidly. One of the German boats 
was seen to be severely injured. The British followed their quarry until 
near the mine field off the Flemish coast, the Germans taking refuge i 
Zeebrugge. 
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All night fire signals were being sent up from Zeebrugge, and the search- 
ja & . . r p ore 
lights were flashing continuously.—N. Y. Times, 12/5. 


SUBMARINE STRANDED.—It is officially announced that the German sub- 
marine B-6, which stranded on _March 13 off Hellevoetsluis, on the 
Dutch island of Voorne, has been interned.—Army and Navy Gazette, 7/4. 


SUBMARINE SUNK.—It was announced in the press March 31 that UC-39 
had recently been sunk in the North Sea—<Army and Navy Gazette, 7/4. 


ZepPpELIN Destroyep.—British naval forces destroyed Zeppelin L-22 in 
the North Sea May 14, according to an official statement issued by the 
Admiralty. A dispatch to The Star from the east coast says news was 
received early in the morning that the L-22 was approaching the coast. A 
squadron of naval aircraft went in pursuit. The Zeppelin was attacked 
by a battle plane which overhauled it and was seen to burst into flames. 

Two members of the airship’s crew jumped into the sea, The Star says, 
and the others disappeared with the burning Zeppelin. 

A Zeppelin with three gondolas, enveloped in heavy smoke, was sighted 
May 14 at Terschelling, Holland, an island in the North Sea, a Reuter 
dispatch from Harlingen, Holland, reports. When the smoke disappeared 
15 minutes later the Zepplin was no longer to be seen. 

The destruction of the L-22 marks the fourth attempt at Zeppelin raids 
within the last year which has ended in disaster. Two of the mammoth 
airships were shot down during a raid on London on September 23, 1916, 
and two months later two more Zeppelins were destroyed off the English 
coast. On March 17 French artillerymen shot down a Zeppelin behind 
~ French lines while it was endeavoring to reach Paris—N. Y. Times, 
15/5. 


WILHELMSHAVEN AND ZEEBRUGGE DAMAGED.—For seven hours on May 06 
a great fire raged on the Imperial wharves at Wilhelmshaven, according 
to advices received in Amsterdam. The submarine building department 
was seriously damaged. The entire district has been closed to the public. 

An official statement issued May 13 by the British Admiralty relative 
to the naval and aerial bombardment of Zeebrugge May 12 says: 

“A very heavy bombardment of the important area at Zeebrugge was 
successfully carried out Saturday morning May 12 by a portion of our 
forces under orders of the Dover vice admiral. 

“The royal naval air service rendered valuable cooperation, and over 15 
aerial combats occurred, in which four enemy machines were destroyed 
and five others were driven down out of control. 

“Two of our machines failed to return. One of these descended in 
Dutch territory, and was interned.” 


GERMAN VeERSION.—“ Enemy monitors during foggy weather early Satur- 
day moning May 12 shelled Zeebrugge from a great distance,” says an 
official statement issued May 13 by the German Admiralty. “Our batteries 
replied. There was no loss of life. Slight material damage was done. 
Two enemy airplanes were shot down.”—/Washington Post, 14/5. 


GERMAN Destroyer SUNK.—A German torpedo-boat sank during the night 
of May 13 north of Schiermonnik-Oog Island, in the North Sea off the 
Dutch coast, says a Central News dispatch from Amsterdam, 

The craft either struck a mine or was torpedoed.—Washington Post, 


18/5. 


Hospira, Suirs SuNK.—A dispatch to New York from London dated 
April 22, announced the torpedoing without warning of the British hospital 
ships Donegal and Lanfranc on April 17. 
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The Lanfranc carried German wounded as well as British. Of those on 
board 19 British and 15 Germans are believed to have perished. 
The Secretary of the Admiralty issued the following statement: 


“ On the evening of April 17 the steamships Donegal and Lanfranc, while 
transporting wounded to British ports, were torpedoed without warning, 
The Donegal carried slightly wounded cases—all British. Of these, 29 men, 
as well as 12 of the crew, are missing and are presumed to have been 
drowned. 

“ The Lanfranc, in addition to 234 wounded British officers and men, car- 
ried 167 German prisoners, a medical personnel of 52, and a crew of 123, 
Of these, the following are missing and are presumed to have been 
drowned: Two wounded British officers, 11 wounded British, other ranks; 
one Royal Army Medical Corps Staff, five of the crew, five wounded 
German officers, and 10 wounded Germans, other ranks. 

“One hundred and fifty-two wounded German prisoners were rescued 
by British patrol vessels at the imminent risk of being themselves torpedoed, 

“ Owing to the German practice of sinking hospital ships at sight and to 
the fact that distinctive marking and lighting of such vessels render them 
more conspicuous targets for German submarines, it has become no longer 
possible to distinguish our hospital ships in the customary manner. One 
of these two ships, therefore, though carrying wounded, was not in any 
way outwardly distinguished as a hospital ship. The distinctivé markings 
of the other had not yet been removed. Both were provided with an escort 
for protection. 

“The illegal and inhuman submarine warfare which Germany has waged 
upon merchant shipping has for some time been openly adopted against 
hospital ships flying the Red Cross flag and otherwise acting in complete 
conformity with the requirements of The Hague convention. This cul- 
mination of savagery has brought the world face to face with a situation 
that is without parallel in civilized warfare. It has not justification in any 
conceivable distortion of international law, nor in the most brutal creed 
of necessity. 

“ The British Government, in considering fully the measures to be adopted 
in these circumstances, have had in review the entire facts on which the 
German Government claims to have acted. These may be recapitulated 
briefly for the consideration of the civilized world.” 

The statement then recited that on January 29 Germany addressed a 
memorial to the American and Spanish Embassies for transmission to the 
British and French Governments, which asserted that allied hospital ships, 
and particularly those of Great Britain, were employed in transporting 
troops and military supplies, and declared that no hospital ship would be 
tolerated in the zone between the lines connecting Flamborough Head and 
Terschelling on the one side and Ushant (Ouessant) and Land’s End on 
the other. 

Reprisal Warning Given—The British Foreign Office on January 31 
denied that hospital ships were being used contrary to The Hague con- 
vention, and requested the American Government to inform Germany 
that if the threat was carried out not to tolerate hospital ships in the zone 
specified by them, immediate reprisals would follow. Despite the British 
denial of the German claims, and the threat of reprisals, the British hospital 
ship Asturias was torpedoed without warning on March 20, the loss of life 
including a nursing sister and a stewardess. 

“But the nation responsible for the murder of the nurse, Edith Cavell, 
appears to have accepted the intelligence with composure, if not with satis- 
faction,” says the statement. 

The hospital ship Gloucester Castle on March 30 met a similar fate, and 
Berlin officially stated that she was torpedoed by a U-boat. The British 
Government, thereupon, authorized reprisal, and on April 14 British and 
French airplanes bombarded Freiburg with what were described as “ satis- 
factory results.” The statement continued: 
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“Despite the warnings conveyed to Germany that her barbarous attacks 
on hospital ships would result in such action on the part of Great Britain, 
the German Government published, through a wireless message on April 16, 
an abusive protest, which ‘categorically contested any justification’ for 
this reprisal. Nothing could afford a better illustration of the German men- 
tality and reasoning.” 

Military Measures Adopted.—‘ On the other hand, the spirit in which the 
Allies exacted retribution is shown by the purely military character of 
the measures adopted. The airmen who carried out the attack were exposed 
to, and did in fact incur, precisely the same dangers from the town defences 
as they would have in the course of an ordinary action. 

“Tt is plain, however, that any retaliatory measures open to a government 
upholding the principles of Binge and justice would not prove a 
deterrent to Germany in the future. Such reprisals could only be punitive 
in effect, and it was necessary to reconsider the entire status of hospital 
ships in the light of the attitude taken by the German Government, 

“The markings agreed upon at The Hague convention, which hitherto 
guaranteed immunity to hospital ships from attack, rendered them no 
longer inviolable. The custom of showing all navigation lights and of 
illuminating distinctive markings at night only afforded a better target for 
German submarines. 

“Tt was therefore decided that the sick and wounded, together with the 
medical personnel and supplies, must in the future be transported for their 
own safety in ships carrying no distinctive markings and proceeding without 
lights in the same manner as ordinary mercantile traffic. Notice has ac- 
cordingly been given the German Government that the British Government 
has withdrawn certain vessels from the list of hospital ships published by 
i in accordance with international law, and they will no longer appear 
thereon.” 

Germans Now Put Aboard.—“ During the recent fighting on the western 
front a very large number of wounded German prisoners have fallen into 
our hands. These officers and men have to be transported to England for 
treatment by the same means that our wounded are brought over, and 
practically all the ships transporting wounded are bound to carry a pro- 
portion of German wounded. These will naturally share with the British 
wounded equal risks from attacks by German submarines. 

“Whether the policy of the German Government is likely to be deflected 
from its abominable course by the knowledge that it can only be pursued 
at the expense of their own wounded remains to be seen... . . 

“In the light of recent events it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
hospital ships Bremer Castle and Britannic were also torpedoed in Novem- 
ber, 1916, although the evidence at the time was not considered conclusive 
as to whether their losses were occasioned by mines or torpedoes.” 

“A German wireless message on April 20,” says a statement given out by 
the British Official Press Bureau, “accuses the French and British Gov- 
ernments of employing vessels for attack on submarines under the ruse 
of the distinctive markings carried on the Belgian relief ships. The alle- 
gation is entirely untrue, and evidently is intended as a pretext for tor- 
pedoing Belgian relief ships at sight and thus further reducing the mer- 
cantile tonnage of the world.”—N. Y. Times, 23/4. 

Previous outrages by the Germans on hospital ships are as follows: 

The eit (Russian), sunk without warning; 115 lives lost; on March 
30, 1916. 

The Vperiode (Russian), sunk without warning; seven lives lost; in 
July, 1916. 

e Britannic (British), sunk in A£gean Sea; 31 lives lost; on Novem- 
ber 21, 1916, 

The Braemer Castle (British), mined or torpedoed in A=gean Sea on 
November 24, 1016. 

The Asturias (British), torpedoed without warning; 44 lives lost; on 
March 20, 1917.—The Army and Navy Gazette, 21/4. 
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ATLANTIC 
AMERICAN Navat Force OperaTING tN European Warters.—The Navy 
Department issued the following statement to the press May 17: 


“United States naval vessels have been operating with the allied naval 
forces in European waters since May 4. A number of destroyers sailed 
from American ports in the latter part of April, and all arrived at their 
destination without accident or delay of any kind. They were ready for 
operations when they arrived and went into service immediately. 

Vice Admiral Sims in Command.— The United States war vessels 
are under command of Vice Admiral Sims, who went to England and 
France several weeks ago to arrange for active cooperation between the 
naval forces of the United States and those of the other nations at war 
with Germany. Plans formulated after reports from Vice Admiral Sims, 
made as a result of his conferences with the British and French admiral- 
ties, are now being effectuated. 

‘It has been the purpose of the United States Navy to give the largest 
measure of assistance to the other countries at war with Germany that 
is consistent with the full and complete protection of our own coasts and 
territorial waters.”—Washington Evening Star. 


LIEUTENANT GRESHAM’S ACCOUNT OF THE SINKING OF THE “ AzTEc;’— 
Lieutenant William Fuller Gresham, the American naval officer who 
was in charge of the navy gun crew on the American ship Aztec, which was 
destroyed April 1 in French waters either by mine or submarine, returned 
from France to-day and reported to Secretary of the Navy Daniels. No 
word has been received as to the fate of J. I) Epolucci, boatswain’s mate, 
the one missing member of Lieutenant Gresham’s command, nor has any 
news been heard of the 27 Aztec sailors who rowed away from the sinking 
steamer, never to be heard of again. 

The Aztec was the first American merchant ship to be armed, and Lieu- 
tenant Gresham and 12 picked men were detached from the Dolphin 
after a careful search for a crew among the best gunners in the navy. 
The Aztec was destroyed in the night, without opportunity for the men 
to test their skill, but after hearing Lieutenant Gresham’s story of. the 
crew’s courage and fortitude, Secretary Daniels declared that “ every 
great tradition of the navy has been upheld.” 

The Aztec sailed from New York on March 18, and 14 days later, 
when the end of the voyage was almost in sight, was half lifted from 
the sea by a floating mine or a U-boat torpedo. One of the ship’s boats 
was smashed against the side in launching, another disappeared in the storm, 
and Lieutenant Gresham and his men, in a third boat, were picked up by 
a French patrol after hours of cold and exhaustion. 

The Tennesseean, who is 32 years of age and has been 13 years in the 
service, told the following story of the adventure as he sat in the Navy 
Department: 

“From the day that we left New York the weather was very rough, 
gales blowing almost continuously. We had gun drills twice a day and 
target practice several times, using as targets barrels which we threw 
overboard. As we came into the danger zone the tension increased to a 
point where few of us took any large amount of time for sleep. 

As we neared the French coast on April 1, I had not had my clothes off 
for days. Every bluejacket in my crew had slept in his clothes and ha 
his peajacket, pistol, and lifebelt where he could get at them quickly. That 
night about 9.30 I was standing on the waste deck, starboard side. There 
was a heavy sea running, the wind was blowing a moderate gale. The 
moon was up, but the sky was overcast with dark rain clouds, with 
frequent squalls. We were running with no lights at all. Every port was 
covered. The chief engineer came by behind me. 
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“As he passed he said: ‘Mr. Gresham, this is a pretty ticklish night, 
isn't it?’ | answered: ‘J consider this the most dangerous night we have 
had, and if we get by to-night | feel we will be pretty safe.’ 

“T had barely gotten these words out of my mouth when there was a flash 
like a sheet of lightning, with a mass of water thrown up in the air. The 
flash was followed by a report below and a terrific jolt. The ship was 
lifted upward and to starboard, and then immediately settled down with a 
starboard list. She began to go down by the head so fast that between the 
forecastle and the bridge her well deck was awash in a couple of minutes. 
The explosion had put the electric plant and the wireless out of com- 
mission, so making it impossible to send out an S O S. The ship was in 
utter darkness, and there was a hail squall. 

“In less time than you can tell it the crew were all out of their quarters 
and up on deck. I ordered my men to man the guns. But as the forward 
part of the ship was awash, No. 1 crew could not get to their posts. But 
at No. 2 gun, in the stern, its crew was standing by in a moment. In the 
meantime | went up the ladder to the top of the charthouse and began with 
my binoculars to search for a submarine. It was raining hard, and I could 
see nothing. After searching for about three minutes | came down and 
gave the order to my men to nut the Colt automatic gun in No. 1 boat and 
stand by to abandon ship. 

“I went into my cabin to get some confidential papers. When I tried 
to unlock the door of the locker it would not open. I smashed the panel, 
took out the papers and went back to the top of the charthouse to make a 
further search for a submarine, but without result. Then I went below 
on the waste deck, starboard side, and made another search from there, 
but I could see nothing. 

“By this time the ship’s crew had lowered all three of the boats, and 
the men were already in them, all except the third mate and myself. The 
boat on the weather side had been smashed on being lowered but I did 
not know this at the time. The third engineer had stuck by his post in the 
engine room till the very last. His name was Herbert Collins and he had 
his nerve right with him. He stopped the engines and shut off the oil 
pump, which at once put the fires out and kept the ship from catching fire. 
He also saw that every man was safely out of the engine room. Not until 
then did he come on deck. The boatswain of the ship could also be men- 
tioned. Up in the forecastle, which was already filling fast, he saw that the 
men were all out of their quarters before he left. It should also be said 
of poor Epolucci that he was busy till the last helping the crew of the ship 
who were having trouble with their boat. It cost him his life, for he went 
with them and their boat must have gone down. 

“Meanwhile, the third mate and I were still on the ship. I could now feel 
she was sinking fast. I could hear the water coming into the fire room and 
sizzling on the hot boilers. It splashed up through the fire room hatches. 
By this time No. 3 boat had shoved off and No. 1 boat was waiting. The 
third mate kept calling to me to leave the ship. I went to the rail and asked 
if all of my men were in the boat. I was told they were. The third mate 
and I then slid down the boat falls. In the boat I discovered that Epolucci 
was missing, but they told me he had gone in No. 3 boat, so I gave the word 
to shove off. This was not easy, for the sea was running high, but at last 
we managed to get clear. We stood away and for a while we could just 
make out the black shape of the vessel against the sky, and could see the 
men in No. 3 boat, which was not far distant. Then another squall blew 
up, with a heavy rain, and everything was blotted out. When the rain 
stopped the Aztec was no longer in sight, nor could we see anything of the 
other boat. 

“My boat was small and had all it could carry. There were 11 of 
my gunners, the captain of the 4stec, the first mate, the third mate, the 
third engineer, the boatswain, the wireless operator, and one messman— 
19 of us in all. We were packed so tight we could use only one 
pair of oars. There was not elbow room for more, and as the seas were 
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still running high, we had all we could do to keep from capsizing. Twice 
I think we nearly did. In an effort to steady the boat we got out a sea 
anchor of canvas and threw it over the bow. But it didn’t work. Then 
I shifted it to the stern and ordered my men to pull against it. This helped 
us keep the boat’s head to the seas, but even so our chances looked sli-n 
so I ordered, first, the Colt automatic thrown overboard, and after that 
several hundred pounds of ammunition and all other heavy articles. The 
ammunition, provisions, and water, distress signals, etc., had, of course, 
been placed in the boat early in the voyage to be ready for such an 
emergency. 

“We were drenched to the skin, the wind was so cold it cut into us, 
and there were frequent squalls of hail and rain. The captain was still 
suffering from the violent nausea caused by the gases he had inhaled at the 
time of the explosion. The messman was in his underclothes, and the third 
engineer wore only the thin overalls which he had worn in the hot engine 
room. One of my men gave him his peajacket, and we huddled the half- 
none messman close under our bodies to give him all the warmth we 
could. 

“For about three hours we fought out there in the darkness and cold, 
but we were making no headway at all. We shipped a lot of water and it 
took constant bailing to keep us afloat. This bailing, moreover, was difficult 
because we were jammed in so close together. Three times the seas broke 
over our heads, soaking us good and plenty, and twice nearly swamping our 
boat. I believe that all that saved us was the morale and training of my 
bluejackets. Every man of the lot was as steady as a rock, and in all those 
hours not one of them so much as let out a whimper or failed to put all he 
had in him into the execution of every command. 

“ After hours that seemed long to us, I saw a little white light in the 
distance. It changed to red and then to green. The men were tremen- 
dously excited and wanted to let out a yell. But for a while I kept them 
quiet. We were not in shape for a submarine then. But there was a 
lighthouse nine or ten miles away with a bright flashing light, and when 
the strange boat came between us and the light I saw it was not a sub- 
marine. We fired our pistols and burned one of our red Coston lights. 
But then we had to wait awhile, for that French patrol boat when it saw our 
light was just about as skittish as I had been at first myself. It went on by. 
After making a big circle, however, it came back to within hailing distance 
and verified our helpless condition. Our red light was out, but the captain 
of our ship had with him a flashlight, and kept it turned upon our boat 
to show the Frenchman what we were. 

“They hove us a line, which we caught with an oar, and then the only 
question left was how we were to get aboard. The sea had by that time 
increased to a point where it seemed a certainty that we would be smashed 
to a pulp if we tried to bring our small boat alongside. So I explained it 
to the men. 

“* Boys,’ I said, ‘we have made a good fight and the only thing for us to 
do now is to keep it up a little longer—possibly until daylight—on the chance 
of the storm letting up a bit.’ 

“In about half an hour it did seem to let up a little. The French boat 
swung around and made a lee for us, and when we came in close alongside 
we left our boat like bullfrogs jumping off a log. Practically every man at 
once made a spring up for the Frenchman’s side. I was last to go, and in 
my jump the boat dropped from under me. I hung on to the gunwale, 
however, and a French sailor caught me by the coat. i‘ 

“The boat which picked us up was a converted trawler doing patrol 
duty. It was in command of a French naval officer, with a crew of 21. 
They were a fine lot of men. Their boat was a clumsy little old tub, but they 
had named it the Jeanne d’Arc, and they could not have been prouder if it 
had been an ocean liner. There was only one of them who could speak a 
little English, and we couldn’t speak any French at all, but we got along im 
fine shape from the start. 
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“They could not have been kinder. They heated up some red wine below 
in an old battered tin kettle, and opened a can of beef. But the French 
oficer and I were the only ones who could eat anything. The rest of 
our crew were still too sick from shock and exposure. Those little French- 
men opened their lockers, and got out all the spare clothes they had. They 
insisted on fitting all of us out, although I could see they had little to spare. 
In fact, more than one generous Frenchman that night gave away his best 
and only suit of clothes. 

“Meanwhile the French officer had brought out a chart, and I showed 
him the spot where our ship was blown up. Most of the talking was done 
by signs, but the Frenchmen seem to be good at that, and they soon got 
al they needed to know. Ina very few minutes we were back on the scene 
of the explosion hunting for our other boat. Another French patrol 
soon joined us, but though we searched until 9 in the morning we could find 
no trace of boat No. 3, and it has never been heard of since. It must have 
been capsized in the storm. 

“We reached Brest in due time. The French on the dock were greatly 
excited when they learned who we were. I went to Paris and in a few 
days my men followed me there. Nothing was too good for them. They 
were entertained at tea parties and suppers and taken about in automobiles. 
I left Paris and went to Boulogne and crossed the Channel to Folkestone. 
We did not wait in London, for I had orders to come home by the 
Manchuria, which was due to sail the next day at noon. Our voyage was 
uneventful, but we were all glad enough to catch sight of the American 
coast."—Army and Navy Register, 5/5. 


“Moncorta’s ’ EXPERIENCE.—The master of the Mongolia gave the fol- 
lowing statement to the Associated Press: 


“For five days and nights,” said Captain Rice, “I hadn’t had my clothes 
off, and we kept a big force of lookouts on duty all the time. It was 5.20 
o'clock in the afternoon of April 19 that we sighted the submarine. Lieu- 
tenant Ware, commanding the gunners, was with me on the bridge where, 
in fact, we had been the most of the time throughout the voyage. 

“There was a haze over the sea at the time. We had just taken a sound- 
ing, for we were getting near shallow water, and we were looking at the 
lead when the first mate cried, ‘ There’s a submarine off the port bow.’ 

“The submarine was close to us, too close, in fact, for her purposes, 
and she was submerging again in order to maneuver in a better position 
for torpedoing us when we sighted her. We saw the periscope go down 
and the swirl of the water. I quickly ordered a man at the wheel to put 
it to starboard, and we swung the nose of the ship toward the spot where 
the submarine had been seen. 

“We were going at full speed ahead, and two minutes after we first 
sighted the U-boat it emerged again about 1000 yards off. Its intention 
probably had been to catch us broadside on, but when it appeared we had 
the stern gun trained full on it. 

“The lieutenant gave the command and the big gun boomed. We saw 
the periscope shattered and the shell and the submarine disappeared. 

“I can’t speak too highly of the cool manner in which the lieutenant 
handled his crew of gunners. It was a fine exhibition of the efficiency of 
American naval men. The lieutenant knew before the shell struck the 
submarine that its aim was accurate. There is no guesswork about it, but 
a case of pure mathematics. 

“Taking the speed at which the Mongolia was traveling at the time and 
the speed which the submarine undoubtedly would make, and computing 
these figures with the distances we were from the submarine when it was 
first sighted and when it appeared the second time, it can be shown that the 
lieutenant had his gun sighted to the inch. And it must be remembered that 
the whole affair took only two minutes. 
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“T assure you we didn’t stop to reconnoiter after the incident, but steamed 
away at full speed.”—N. Y. Times, 26/4. 

The armed American steamship Mongolia, which fired the first shot in 
the war on April 19 at a German submarine, arrived at an American port 
with the report that the shot did not sink the U-boat, as was at first sup- 
posed, but knocked away the periscope, damaged the upper part of the 
conning tower, and killed the commander. This change of opinion, one of 
the officers said, was due to the fact that three days after the Mongolia 
reached England the British Admiralty was informed through its secret 
service that a U-boat had arrived at Kiel with the periscope gone, the 
top section of the conning tower smashed, and the body of the commander 
on board, who had been killed by the shell fired from the American liner. 

The hitting of the conning tower, it was said, would account for the 
small cloud of vapor which ascended after the shell struck the submarine. 
The U-boat was sighted about 5.30 a. m. on April 19, when the sea was 
perfectly calm and the weather clear, 10 miles south of South Foreland, in 
the English Channel. She was on the port side, before the beam, the officers 
said, and came around the stern of the Mongolia to the starboard quarter. 
The first shot hit the mark, and three more were fired, all from the stern 
gun.—N. Y. Times, 14/5. 


LIEUTENANT Tuomas, U. S. N.—-Lieutenant C. C. Thomas, U. S. N., the 
first officer of our navy to meet his death in the war, was in command 
of the gun crews aboard the American steamer Vacuum when that vessel 
was torpedoed by a German submarine, April 28. Death was the result 
of exposure and the body was buried at sea from the master’s boat. 
According to a dispatch to the New York Times from Glasgow: 

The Vacuum's boats, three in number, were all in readiness and in 
less than three minutes after the torpedoing the entire complement of 
the ship, with the exception of four men of the engine room staff, who 
were either killed by the explosion or so badly injured they were unable 
to escape, were off the ship. A strong breeze was blowing from the west 
and the sails were set and a course struck due east. 

The boats quickly separated. During the afternoon the master’s boat, 
meeting an unusually high sea, capsized. Fortunately the men were able 
to right her, but about an hour later she again turned turtle and this 
time four men perished. 

It was intensely cold when night fell and 10 of the 14 men remainin2 
in the boat died from exposure. The boat was overturned twice in the 
darkness of the night and it was only by superhuman exertions that the 
sailors were able to right her each time and get aboard again. 


U-Boat Dives Witn. Rerucers on Deck.—How 19 of the crew of a 
steamship captured by a submarine, who had been placed on the deck of 
the U-boat while the Germans used their boat to send a bombing party om 
board the prize, were left struggling in the ocean when the submarine wa 
forced to submerge suddenly by the approach of a British patrol boat, 
was told in a consular dispatch received by the State Department. All 
were saved within an hour by the patrol. Five Americans were on board 
the steamer which was sunk, and were thrown into the sea with the others. 

The steamer, a freighter, which is not named in the dispatch as made 
public by the State Department, was attacked without warning. It was 
unarmed, but had wireless. 

A torpedo passed astern. Twenty minutes later the submarine began 
shelling from four miles astern. The freighter did not stop and the 
submarine overhauled her within half an hour. In that time 15 shots were 
fired, the last from a distance of 100 yards. The vessel then stopped and 
the crew took to the boats. The last shell, apparently shrapnel, was aimed 
at the port boat and exploded ro feet above it, wounding three of the 
occupants, one of them an American. None was seriously injured. 
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The submarine commander then placed the crew of 19 on the submarine’s 
deck so that he might use the ship’s boat to send a bombing party on board. 
The sudden appearance of an admiralty patrol boat sent the submarine 
below the surface, leaving the freighter’s crew to struggle in the water 
until they could reach their lifeboat. The captain of the freighter was 
detained on board the submarine—Washington Post, 23/4. 


No Supmarint Base in Cotompia.—Dr. Auerllo Rueda, Consul General 
of Colombia in New York, said April 20, that he had received instructions 
from his government to absolutely and unqualifiedly deny there is any 
truth in reports, said to have been brought here by persons just arrived 
from Panama, regarding an alleged submarine base at Cartagena, Republic 
of Colombia. 

Dr. Rueda said: “Some time ago similar rumors were spread as to 
German submarine bases ‘somewhere’ in Colombia. The Colombian 
Government immediately despatched a military commission to make a 
thorough investigation, and it has been found that the stories were 
absolutely without foundation. 

“The Consul General is instructed also to state through the press that 
not only is there no German submarine base at Cartagena but there is no 
submarine base there of any kind. 

“ Also that the Colombian Government has engaged an expert force of a 
neutral country to keep diligent watch on the Colombian coasts and to 
prevent anything of this nature. 

“He is further instructed to state that the Colombian Minister at 
Washington and the Consul General in New York are the sole and only 
persons in the United States who have any right or authority to make 
statements for or in behalf of the Colombian Government.”—AN. Y. Herald, 


21/4. 


BALTIC 

New CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF RusstaAN NAvAL Force rn Battic.—The 
London Times of April 21 prints the following: 

“Admiral Kolchak, commander of the Black Sea fleet, has been 
appointed commander-in-chief of all the naval forces in the Baltic—Reuter. 

“Our naval correspondent writes: The appointment of Admiral Kolchak, 
the brilliant young commander-in-chief from the Black Sea, betokens the 
increased importance attached to the Baltic command. At the time he took 
up the Black Sea command last year, Vice Admiral Kolchak was the 
youngest flag officer in active command afloat in any navy. He was only 
41 years of age when promoted to be vice admiral and appointed to the 
Black Sea fleet. The nearest approach to this in our own service was 
apparently the case of Sir David Beatty, who became a vice admiral 
at the age of 43. The story of the rapid rise of the new Russian com- 
mander-in-chief is a graphic and stirring one. 

“During the present conflict, as the Petrograd correspondent of The 
Times pointed out on September 30 last, the distinguished military gifts and 
gallantry of this young officer have attracted general attention, and won 
for him a series of martial awards, including the Fourth Degree of the 
Order of St. George. In the Revolution his sagacity and judgment were 
invaluable. A semi-official statement issued at Petrograd on March 27 
said that information from Sebastopol showed that the unity among all 
members of the fleet was firmer than ever, and that ‘owing to the 
presence of mind of Admiral Kolchak, who is adored by his sailors, the 
revolution took place in perfect order. ” 
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GERMAN ATTrack ON RIGA Front.—A Petrograd despatch to the New 
York Times dated April 109, says: 

“German preparations to attack the northern front, supported by a 
German fleet, reports of which appear to be well founded; bear out the 
War Office warning recently issued that the enemy means to march on 
Petrograd. The preparations consist of the massing of troops on the 
Dvinsk-Riga front and the concentration of transports, warships and 
shallow draft ships in Baltic Sea ports. A portion of the German fleet 
is reported to have moved from Kiel to Libau. 

“Tt is regarded here as extremely probable that the plan is to cut off 
Petrograd from the active army. The German efforts to spread discontent 
in the Russian army have developed an ingenious device of loading shells 
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with copies of Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg’s Reichstag speeches of 
March 29 and firing them into the Russian lines.” 

An Associated Press cable dated April 23 says: ‘“ German transports 
have left Libau, on the Baltic, south of the Gulf of Riga, for an unknown 
destination, according to a Central News despatch from Petrograd April 23.” 

The New York Herald prints the following: ‘“ Petrograd has for some 
time been apprehensive of an attack by land or sea on the northern end of 
their line near Riga. Recent despatches have mentioned reports that the 
Prussians were massing troops along the Dvinsk-Riga line and _con- 
centrating transports and warships in the Baltic seaports. It was said that 
a Prussian fleet had been sent from Kiel to Libau. 
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“Should a landing be effected in the Gulf of Riga railway communication 
with Petrograd would be threatened. It is only 60 miles from Pernau 
to the Riga-Petrograd railway at Walk. Thence it would require an 
advance of about 200 miles to reach the Russian capital, after a journey 
of 175 miles by water. It is 360 miles by rail from Riga to Petrograd. 
Should the Prussians attempt the longer route to the capital through the 
Gulf of Finland they would have a sea voyage of 240 miles. Both gulfs 
are mined and defended by large fleets. Even should these be defeated 
and Petrograd reached it would not necessarily end in the defeat of 
Russia. Napoleon penetrated 700 miles into the country, to Moscow, and 
there met disaster. 

“Once before the Prussians tried to turn the Russian line by entering the 
Gulf of Riga, but the attempt had results very disastrous to them. A 
large fleet of warships, escorting four barges of enormous dimensions 
crowded with troops, entered the Gulf in August, 1915, but met a strong 
Russian fleet. The Prussians were defeated, losing the battle cruiser 
Moltke, three cruisers and seven torpedo-boats. The four barges were 
captured and the landing force was annihilated. British submarines played 
an important part in the defeat of the Kaiser’s fleet.” 


Four Hunprep Russian Nava OrFicers SLAIN DuRING REVOLUTION.— 
How the higher officers of the Russian Baltic fleet at Helsingfors, the 
capital of Finland, were slain during the Russian revolution and how 
the admiral himself, though he had gone over to the revolution, was 
also killed, was related May 1 by G. S. Westman, a shipbuilder of 
Helsingfors, who has come here to purchase supplies. 

“During the night of March 16 I was awakened by shooting in the 
streets.” he said. “Fighting continued for two days, the sailors of the 
Baltic fleet attacking their officers in their homes. I have heard estimates 
as high as 400 as the number of officers killed. 

“Admiral Neppenin, one of Russia’s ablest naval commanders, was 
among the killed, although he had gone over to the new government, 
and was the man who arrested Governor General Seyn, later turning him 
over to the revolutionary chiefs. He was hated by the sailors. Leaving 
his ship the last day of the revolution, he noticed a sailor did not salute 
him. He reprimanded him, whereupon the sailor shot the admiral. 

“The sailors had lists of all the officers and their residences. They 
killed most of the high officers and spared the younger ones. The 
sailors did not harm a single civilian and maintained order in the city.” 
—N. Y. Times, 1/5. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


_ Battte Near Venice.—Under a date line of Rome, April 21, the Wash- 
ington Star prints the following: A sea and air battle near Venice on 
April 17 is reported in an official announcement by the war office. The 
statement says : 

“A number of airplanes, aided by torpedo boats, approached Venice on 
April 17 in order to effect a reconnaissance in force. A rapid counter 
attack by Italian and French airplanes and the fire of our batteries pre- 
vented the enemy machines from flying over the city. In a series of aerial 
duels one enemy plane was shot down. Two Italian hydroplanes have 
failed to return to their bases.” 


BritisH TRANSPORT SUNK.—The British transport Arcadian was surik 
y a submarine on April 15. It is believed 279 men were drowned. 

The text of the official statement reporting the sinking reads: 

“The British transport Arcadian, with troops, was torpedoed by an 
enemy submarine in the eastern Mediterranean on April 15, and sank in 
five minutes. Nineteen officers, 214 of other ranks, 10 of naval ratings, 34 
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of the crew and 2 civilians are missing, and it is presumed were drowned,”— 
Washington Post, 4/5. 


British Navy Aips iN Pacestine Arrack.—The general officer com- 
manding the British forces in Egypt reports in an official statement to the 
war office that on April 17 the British advanced north of the Wadi Ghuzze 
(Gaza), in Southern Palestine, and captured the Turkish advanced posi- 
tions along a front of six and a half miles. 

The attack, the British statement says, was assisted by the fire of war- 
ships and the position gained was consolidated. Fighting was still pro- 
ceeding at the time the report was sent.—N. ). Herald, 21/4. 


THIRTEEN AUSTRIAN SUBMARINES SUNK.—Advices to the Italian Embassy 
here say 13 Austrian submarines have been sunk in the Adriatic by Italian 
patrols in the last few weeks. 

The same dispatches, giving no date, say that for the fourth time within 
a year Italian destroyers have penetrated the fortified port of Durazzo, 
sinking four transports loaded with provisions and ammunition. The 
destroyers returned unscathed. 

These accomplishments, the dispatches say, not only prove the ability 
of the Italian navy to effectively patrol the Adriatic, but show its power 
to carry the war into Austrian strongholds. Other destroyers previously 
have penetrated the ports of Pola, Pirano and Parenzo.—N. VY. Times, 12/5. 


GENERAL 

FREEDOM OF THE SeEAsS.—Arthur J. Balfour, British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who is in the United States for a conference about the conduct 
of the war, has written of the part which Great Britian and America 
might play together against German U-boat ruthlessness in “ War and 
Democracy,” just published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

In a chapter on “Freedom of the Seas” Mr. Balfour says: 

“The phrase ‘freedom of the seas’ is, naturally, attractive to British 
and American ears, for the extension of freedom into all departments 
of life and over the whole world has been one of the chief aspirations 
of the English-speaking people, and efforts toward that end have formed 
no small part of their contribution to. civilization. But ‘freedom’ is a 
word of many meanings; and we shall do well to consider in what 
meaning the Germans use it when they ask for it, not (it may be safely 
said) because they love freedom but because they hate Britain. 

“The ‘freedom of the seas,’ desired by the modern German, is a very 
different thing from the freedom for which our forefathers fought. 
How, indeed, can it be otherwise? The most simple-minded must feel 
suspicious when they find that these missionaries of maritime freedom 
are the very same persons who preach and who practice upon the land 
the extremest doctrines of military absolutism. 

“Could anybody suggest after our experience in this war, after reading 
German histories and German theories of politics, that Germany would 
be prevented from taking such a step as to cast to the winds the ‘ freedom 
of the seas’ by the mere fact that it was a breach of international treaties 
to which she was a party. She would never hesitate, and the only result 
of the cession by the powers of their maritime rights would be that the 
military powers would seize the weapon for their own purposes and turn 
it against those who had hastily abandoned it. 

“But surely, even now, it is fairly clear that if substantial progress 
is to be made toward securing the peace of the world and a free develop- 
ment of its constitutent nations, the United States of America and the 
British Empire should explicitly recognize, what all instinctively, know, 
that on these great subjects we share a common ideal: 
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“To me it seems that the lesson to be drawn from history by those 
who love peace, freedom and security, is not that Britain and America 
should be deprived, or should deprive themselves, of the maritime powers 
they now possess, but, that, if possible, those powers should be organized 
in the interests of an ideal common to the two states, an ideal upon 
whose progressive realization the happiness and peace of the world must 
largely depend.”—N. Y. Times, 12/5. 


GerMAN PLEA to NevutraL SatiLors.—Through the medium of the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation, which has its headquarters 
in Berlin, the German Seamen’s Union has addressed a note on unre- 
stricted submarine warfare to the various seamen’s unions in neutral 
countries with the object, according to the interpretation of the message 
by the London press, of inducing sailors in those countries to refuse to 
sign articles for voyages through the so-called danger zone. This. note, 
which asserts that it does not deal in controversial matters, although 
it contains a bitter attack upon Great Britian, asks neutral sailors, who 
are addressed in their own language, to consider the German standpoint 
in the light of “their own best interests,” and then says: 

“The object of intensified German U-boat warfare is to shorten the 
war—to hasten peace longed for by all the nations. To that extent 
U-boat warfare is in the interests of neutral states. At any rate. its 
main object deserves impartial consideration, especially by the workers 
of neutral countries. 

“One of its principal aims is to make the temporary disadvantages 
which must be suffered by neutral sailors more tolerable. The strictest 
respect of the rules set up by Germany for German U-boat warfare is 
the surest protection for neutral property and lives. It will also con- 
tribute to the preservation of neutral shipping for the period after the 
war—a period in which Germany and the neutral countries have the 
strongest interest.” 

A few weeks ago a report from Rio Janeiro, confirmed later by copies 
of Brazilian newspapers received in New York, told how the Seamen’s 
Union of Brazil, 65,000 strong, had asked the government to forbid the 
Brazilian shipping companies from sending their vessels into the war 
zone, because of the peril to which Brazilian sailors would be exposed 
in such craft. The affair apparently was settled to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, as Brazilian ships continue to sail for Europe—N. V. 
Times, 22/4. 


THe Protection oF MINE FieLtps.—William C. Redfield, Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce, has issued, under date of May 5, through 
the Bureau of Navigation, the following order to United States shipping 
commissioners and collectors of customs: 

“In view of the information concerning mine fields in protected areas 
of ports of the United States, the Canal Zone, ete., which men at the 
wheel acquire by passing through them, you should impress upon masters 
of ships the importance of putting the wheel in charge only of men 
whose reliability and loyalty is unquestionable.”—Official Bulletin, 12/5. 


Mr. ArtHUR PoLLEN AND THE ApMIRALTY CENsor.—Land and Water 
announces that an article by A. P. Pollen, giving detailed arguments for 
making a change in the organization and personnel of the Admiralty, 
in view of the submarine situation, had been suppressed by the Admiralty. 

The Star describes this as another heavy blow struck at the liberty of 
the press and points out that Pollen’s reputation as a naval writer is 
only second to that of the late Admiral Mahan. The Star calls upon 
Parliament to take note of the fact that the watchdogs of the press are 
one by one being muzzled, and this at a moment when the need of, every 
Warning voice is evident. “The refusal of the government to publish 
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full figures as to the tonnage sunk by submarines and mines has fostered 
selfish optimism on one hand and panic-mongering on the other,” it says, 
“and this is the moment chosen by the government to muzzle cautious, 
level heads and sober criticism.” 

Pollen himself acquits the censorship of all blame, thereby voicing the 
common opinion of Fleet Street that most of the so-called sins attributed 
to the Press Bureau should be laid at the doors of other government 
departments. 

The naval censor, says Pollen, is a gallant naval officer, a servant of 
the Board of Admiralty, and is bound to defend it to the last moment. 
“T object strongly,’ he continues, with fine irony, “to the demolition 
of the Board of Admiralty on the strength of a newspaper article. 
The board ought to be abolished by the government. When it is de- 
molished we shall know that the government knows its business, and 
the government ought to know its business without being told by the 
press.” 

Pollen had an article in Land and Water a week ago in which he 
outlined the faults he found with the present system of the Admiralty 
Board. His theory has been widely discussed in the daily press since then, 
and many responsible organs have expressed approval of its suggestions. 

The Star publishes the following conversation with Pollen: 

“Do you consider Sir Edward Carson is a better First Lord than Mr. 
Balfour?” 

“T shall know when I see his new board.” 

“Do you think the existing board is a failure?” 

“As to that, consult the last two returns of losses. The naval mem- 
bers of the board command the fleet. The function of the fleet is to 
protect trade. Its success can be measured by the weekly list.” 

“How long do you think our food supplies will last?” 

“It depends upon whether we attempt to defend them or not.” 

“ How? ” 

“By organizing the powers of the fleet.” 

“Have you a plan?” 

ae Yes.” 

“What is it?” 

“ Put the navy under people who will fight.” 

“Ts this not a rash proposal?” 

“Tt may seem so after our experience of the last three years, but the 
idea is not original; it has been acted on by our ancestors.” 

“Do you refer to Nelson?” 

“Yes, but he is not the only exponent of a perfectly sound creed.” 

“Do you think the situation is grave?” 

“Very grave.” 

Several papers have been taking much the same line during the last 
week, though not putting their points so bluntly. 

The Admiralty Board consists of an outside civil lord and of sea lords, 
each of whom has charge of a special department, with the result, it is 
claimed by advocates of a change, that each lord’s particular responsibili- 
ties are so large and exacting that there is neither time nor opportunity 
for the board to devote sufficient consideration to the strategic problems 
of naval war—N. Y. Times, 4/5. 


SEAPLANE Torpepo.—An Associated Press despatch to the New York 
Herald from London dated, May 2, says: 


“The Admiralty announces that the British steamship Gena was sunk 
May 1 by a torpedo discharged from a German seaplane off Aldeburg 
(Suffolk, England). All hands on board the vessel were saved. 

It is added by the Admiralty that another seaplane which was con- 
cerned in the attack was brought down by the gunfire from the Gena and 
its crew made prisoners.” 
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REPARATION FOR ARGENTINA.— lhe Argentine, Government has received 
a note from the German Government expressing regret for the sinking 
of the Argentine ship Monte Protegido and adding that in view of the 
fact that the Monte Protegido left Pernambuco on January 31 and was 
in consequence ignorant of the new German measures, the imperial 
government is disposed to give reparation. 

The German minister at Buenos Aires has sent to the Argentine 
minister of foreign affairs a note declaring that an imperial squadron 
will salute at the first opportunity the Argentine flag as a mark of respect. 

The Monte Protegido was sunk off the European coast by a German 
submarine early in April. A member of the crew was wounded. The 
Argentine Government sent an energetic note to Germany demanding 
complete satisfaction for the sinking of the vessel.—Washington Post, 


5/3. 


Fieer OrerATING Base.—The Secretary of the Navy has submitted an 
estimate of appropriation in the sum of $3,000,000 for the acquisition of 
land and equipment of the same for a fleet operating base, Hampton Roads, 
Va. The land can be purchased for the sum of $1,400,000, and the imme- 
diate necessities are the training station, one pier, and the initial develop- 
ment, estimated to cost $1,600,000. There was forwarded a statement by 
Captain J. S. McKean, assistant for material, on this subject, as follows: 

“Demands on the Norfolk Navy Yard and Training Station are making 
more and more urgent daily the establishment of a complete operating base 
for the fleet in the immediate vicinity of Hampton Roads. Such a base will 
relieve the yard of a large number of activities that now occupy space on 
a limited but valuable water front, valuable areas and storehouses, and 
will permit the proper development and utilization of all these for their 
primary use—the repair and building of ships. The yard cannot now 
properly care for the repairs allotted to it, and when the building of 
capital ships, as planned, is undertaken, the necessity for the removal of 
these secondary activities from the yard will be imperative. 

“The fleet will of necessity be based on Hampton Roads and the lower 
Chesapeake a large part of the time, both in peace and war, and the Norfolk 
Navy Yard will be the primary repair base on the Atlantic. 

“The proposed operating base, located on the only available satisfactory 
site—4, e., the so-called Jamestown Exposition Ground—extended to deep 
water on a 35-foot channel leading to Norfolk, thus increasing the area by 
at least one-third, and this one-third fronting on deep water, is not only 
the most essential, but the most valuable part of the site. The site as 
proposed should provide for the following activities : 

“(1) Training station for 8000 men. 

“(2) Submarine base for 20 submarines. 

.“ (3) Aviation operating base for a double coastal unit and for the opera- 
tion of Zeppelins when we have produced this type. 

“(4) Coal piers for berthing coal barges loaded and awaiting fleet’s 
demands. 

“(5) Oil-fuel storage for oil fuel, gas oil, gasoline, and lubricating oil for 
fleet use, with piers piped for discharging cargo for fueling battleships, 
destroyers, submarines and barges. 

“(6) Fleet storehouses, to accommodate all fleet stores ready for delivery 
and thus permit the very limited navy yard storehouses and space to be 
used for the storage of yard material exclusively and avoid the expense 
and unnecessary rehandling of fleet stores in and out of the yard and yard 
storehouses, and at the same time avoid the now unavoidable delay in the 
delivery of such stores to the fleet. Should the fleet clear for action to-day 
we have no storehouses available in which to store the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of ship equipment which would be taken off 
the ships in preparation for action. The damages to this material belong- 
Ing to the whole fleet would ultimately cost more than this whole site and 
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its equipment with a proper pier and storehouse for handling and storin 
the above material. 8 

“ (7) Mine and net storehouses—There will of necessity be a large number 
of mines and nets used in the defence of the Chesapeake. These should 
be, of course, stowed somewhere in this region. The most convenient and 
accessible place would be at this place, where piers, tracks, cars, men, etc 
would be available for handling this heavy and bulky material, ia 

“ (8) Torpedo storehouses—To store the spare and reserve torpedoes for 
the fleet in very large numbers, the storage of which, and room for their 
proper handling and care, will require a large storehouse located near deep 
water, with piers available for vessels to lie alongside when taking on board 
torpedoes or turning them in for overhaul. 

“(g) Medical storehouse—A storehouse capable of storing sufficient hos- 
pital equipment and hospital stores to completely equip an advance-base 
hospital, at least one hospital transport, and, in addition, a large reserve of 
these supplies for the fleet and hospital ships. 

“This would also serve for a fleet drill ground, for shore drills, and asa 
mobilization camp for marines or other troops to be transported over- 
seas on transports, convoyed by the fleet. The piers would permit of the 
transports coming alongside, being loaded and unloaded, and taking or 
discharging their men directly on the ground.”—Army and Navy Register, 





HEALTH oF THE BritisH Fieer.—At a meeting of the Medical Society 
of London, Surg. Gen. H. D. Rolleston described the organization, equip- 
ment and methods in operation to deal with the naval wounded and the 
sick, a report of which appears in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. In modern naval engagements the hospital ships, for obvious 
reasons, are unable to accompany the fleet and take charge of the wounded. 
To meet the need it had been suggested that fast 500-ton boats, registered 
under the Geneva Convention, and having appliances for rapidly rescuing 
survivors from the sea, should be employed. This, however, has not yet 
been done. The general health of the British grand fleet has been 
extremely good. In 1913 the average daily percentage of sick in the 
whole fleet was 2.37, and in 1914, 2.03. Except in the Mediterranean fleet 
there have been few cases of typhoid fever; in that fleet, however, during 
the latter part of 1915, the crews of most of the ships were attacked by 
gastro-enteritis, the infection having been spread by flies, and by men 
returning from the beach to their ships. 

The good bill of health shown by the fleet as a whole is a tribute to 
preventive medicine. Factors in this result are the comparative isolation 
of the fleets, especially of the grand fleet, rendering the chances of venereal 
infection and alcoholic excess practically non-existent, especially in view 
of the careful quarantine arrangements, supplemented as these measures 
are by lectures on hygiene to the men, and the provision of healthy forms 
of recreation. 

Compared with land battles, a striking number of the men hit in naval 
engagements are killed outright. This was true also in the Russo-Japanese 
War. The wounds, however, owing to the absence of soil contamination, 
are much cleaner. Burns form at least one-third of the casualties, and 
may be due to the ignition of cordite, to burning furniture, or to the 
momentary flash of high explosive shells in a confined space. Shock is 
found to be excessive in proportion to the amount of tissue damage. For 
this reason immediate operation is much less frequent than after land 
battles. In the gas poisoning resulting from explosives, the most hopeful 
measures are prophylactic; treatment of the established condition is not 
very hopeful. There was a striking freedom from cholera among the 
men of the Royal Naval Division, though they were operating in a locality 
in which the Turks suffered considerably from it. This immunity is 
attributable to the anticholera inoculations which had been carried out. 
Among airmen, leakage of the gasoline spray has caused some to become 
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dizzy, while headache and drowsiness may be produced by exhaust gases 
from the engine. One airman, who had been exposed to low temperatures 
at a height of 15,000 feet, suffered from frost-bite—Army and Navy 


Register. 


Ninety THousanp Tons or SHIPPING RELEASED TO ALLIEs.—Approxi- 
mately 90,000 tons of allied shipping which has been tied up in the Gulf of 
Bothnia since the beginning of the war will be released as the result of 
an agreement between Great Britain and Sweden which was perfected 
May 9. Sweden obtains as its part of the bargain the release of its ships, 
laden with foodstuffs and other necessaries, which have been detained in 
British harbors. 

The official statement of this arrangement says that thereby the coun- 
try’s wheat requirements until the next harvest will be met, if the present 
system of rationing is steadfastly adhered to, even if, as there is reason to 
fear, the harvest is late. Furthermore, it is said, it seems possible to 
increase rations to some extent in very urgent cases.—N. Y. Times, 9/5. 


Prize MonEY IN THE British Navy.—Prize bounty is generally under- 
stood to be a grant awarded by the Crown out of money provided by 
Parliament as a reward for the sinking or capture of an armed vessel 
forming part of the naval forces of the enemy, and its primary objective is 
the encouragement of personal gallantry and enterprise. 

This mode of recognition of military and naval success, originated in 
the time of the Commonwealth, as it was felt that such extra stimulant 
should be accorded to distinguished personal exertions; and about the 
middle of the seventeenth century it was enacted that “for all ships of 
war of the enemy burnt, sunk or destroyed,” there should be paid for an 
admiral’s ship £20 per gun, for a vice admiral £16 per gun, and for other 
warships £10 per gun, and the captors were also allowed a certain award 
of pillage or plunder out of all prizes, whether warships or merchant 
vessels, 

These arrangements (especially the last) were productive of much 
lawlessness, and in recent times a decent share of the prize was allotted 
to the captors, instead of the plunder, and in the case of a warship being 
captured or destroyed, a bounty of £10 was awarded for every gun mounted 
on the prize, and this was further extended by enacting that this bounty 
might be paid for the taking, sinking, or burning, or otherwise destroying 
any armed enemy ship. 

On March 2, 1915, by order in council, the King declared his intention 
to grant prize money (under Naval Prize Act, 1864) to officers and crews 
of all such of his warships as were actually present at the destruction or 
taking of any armed enemy ships of war, and that such officers and crews 
were entitled to the distribution of prize money to the extent of a sum 
calculated at £5 per head for each person on board the enemy vessel at 
the commencement of the engagement. 

Quite lately, an interesting point in this connection was raised in the 
Prize Court on behalf of H. M. S. Canopus, which vessel was engaged, at 
the time of the Falkland Islands’ battle, in important harbor defence 
work, but claimed a share in the bounty. The court decided that the 
Canopus was not legally entitled to a share, as she took no real part in the 
fighting, and was not actually present. 

Between March 27 and December 31, 1916, claims for bounty were 
heard in the Prize Court for the destruction of 23 enemy ships, and the 
total sum awarded was £40,935, in sums ranging from £135 to £12,160, as 
8187 officers and men were on board the enemy ships when the engagement 
commenced, in which they were all either captured or destroyed. The 
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following list of details shows the more important cases in which bounty 
has been awarded: 





Bounty 
Awarded 
4 German warships sunk off Falkland Islands..................... £12,160 
3 Turkish warships in Sea of Marmora and Dardanelles by E-17... 4,330 
1 Turkish battleship, Dardanelles, by E-11...........0.. eee eeeues 3,500 
1 German cruiser, sunk in Baltic by E-8.........6.20 eee ee eee eeene 3,000 
1 German auxiliary cruiser, Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, sunk by 
Bi. BE.) DS. FeagRE yer, 1h  Atlamtac, cic» os 50:00 90 05:- cece he otvlewwess 2,580 
1 German armed cruiser, Cap Trafalgar, sunk off East Coast 
America by auxiliary cruiser Carmania .............000eeeeees 2,115 
1 German cruiser, Emden, sunk by H. M. S. Sydney, off North 
I ed Sia atin went contre cert inn me tite nots ROE ee 1,985 
1 German armed vessel, Greif, sunk by H. M. S. Alcantara and 
nhs nels. eacesdnie ye bt «9. 50n> onlxnenungeball 1,605 
1 German cruiser, Undine, sunk in Baltic by E-9 ..............4.. 1,410 
4 German torpedo-boats sunk by British torpedo-boats Lance, Legton, 
Loyal, and Lennox, and cruiser Undaunted, in North Sea...... 1,400 
1 German cruiser Hela, sunk by E-9 in North Sea................. 1,050 
1 German fleet auxiliary ship sunk by E-5, North Sea............. 1,000 
20 destroyed £36,135 
H. M. S. Yarmouth, for the rescue of the Greek steamer Ponto- 
poros, from the German cruiser Emden, salvage award........ 7,333 
I saved £43,468 


The above is not a full report of awards made up to January 10, 1916, 
and many claims for prize bounty still remain to be decided by the court 
in favor of British submarine officers and crews, for their efficiently 
destructive work in the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Dardanelles. 

We specially note the destruction, in the Sea of Marmora, of three 
Turkish battleships by E-zz, a most daring exploit under mine fields, 
resulting in a loss of 866 men to the enemy. The amount awarded was 
£4,330 (V. S.), and the commander, according to present scale, was 
awarded £580 11s. od. Other officers received each £306 6s. 6d., and the 
able seamen £67 Is. 6d. 

The German mine-layer Meteor was attacked in the North Sea, and 
finding no means of escape, the commander blew his ship to pieces rather 
than surrender to the British. This, however, did not invalidate the 
claim to prize bounty, which was allowed by the court, as the pursuers 
had forced their quarry into a hopeless position, and the Meteor was a 
regularly commissioned vessel, armed to act offensively. 

The armed auxiliary Greif was sunk in the North Sea by the armed 
patrol vessel Alcantara, and this success frustrated an attempt to get 
another raider of the Moewe class out to sea; the last named vessel being 
powerfully armed and notorious for her insidious attacks upon merchant 
shipping, which she sank without giving any warning. Unfortunately, the 
Alcantara was torpedoed after she had sunk the raider, but her officers 
and crew received £1,605 bounty in recognition of their services. F 

On the East Coast of South America, by the British auxiliary cruiser 
Carmania, after an engagement of two hours the German vessel was out- 
maneuvered and sunk with her colors flying. Many survivors were 
rescued by a collier out of an original crew of 423 hands on the enemy 
cruiser. he casualties on the Carmania were 9 killed and 26 wounded. 
Bounty awarded by the court, £2,115. . 

The sum of £465 was awarded to an English cruiser for ramming and 
destroying a German destroyer at 10.15 p. m. on the night of March 25, 
1916. Two German destroyers were attacking a British squadron of war- 
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ships, and when detected the commander of the British vessel (Captain 
Loder-Symonds) defended the squadron as stated. The destroyer was 
cut into two separate halves, which fell apart on each side of the cruiser 
as she passed through at speed. The German official report notified this 
as the sinking of G-19, with loss of 93 lives. 

In comparison with these awards we learn that after the battle of 
Trafalgar Nelson received £18,517 13s. 6d. prize bounty, while his 
subordinate admirals (Collingwood, Northesk, Knight and Louis) each 
received £4,629 8s. 4d., or one-fourth of that awarded to Nelson. How 
the junior officers shared is not mentioned, but Parliament considered the 
prize bounty insufficient to recompense such gallant services, and voted an 
additional sum of £300,000 for the fleet. 

There has been lately no distribution of prize money to captors. All 
proceeds of vessels or cargoes condemned by the court are paid into a 
common prize fund for distribution throughout the navy on a broad 
basis, the extent of which has yet to be determined. Arrangements are 
in force which reduce the court expenses to a minimum.—Shipping 
Illustrated, 5/5. 


Secretary Daniels, with President Wilson’s approval, has declined to 
accept or approve offers of rewards to officers and enlisted men of the 
United States Navy for the destruction of German submarines. Mr. 
Daniels gave out the text of a telegram as follows: 


St. Louis, Mo., April 11, 1917. 
Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C.: 

We will pay $5000 to the captain and crew of the first American 
merchant ship to destroy a hostile submarine after this date. Money to 
be paid on award by your office. 

BENJAMIN GRATZ, 
ANDERSON GRATZ. 

Secretary Daniels telegraphed in reply to the Messrs. Gratz: “I thank 
you for the spirit which prompted your offer. It is my distinct feeling that 
money rewards for such bravery is not in keeping with the spirit of our day.” 

Two or three similar offers have been reported. Asked for his views 
upon offering money to officers and men for such service, Secretary 
Daniels said : 

“The officers and enlisted men of the American Navy need no money 
stimulus to do their duty and jeopardize their lives in the service of their 
country. I do not like the idea of a money bonus. It will be remembered 
that after the Spanish War Congress repealed the law offering prizes for 
the capture of ships, as contrary to the spirit of our institutions and 
destructive of discipline. This idea of giving money for high service is 
distinctly against our patriotic spirit and is not needed. Men in the navy 
will jeopardize their lives through loyalty to the country, and I believe 
that Congress will deal generously with them, as it should do.”—wN. Y. 
Times, 15/4. 


THe TERRORIZING OF THE NEUuTRALS.—That the terrorizing of the 
neutrals by the submarine campaign constitutes the real gravity of the 
world situation to-day is the belief of the well-known naval critic Archibald 
Hurd. Given sufficient time, the Germans believe their submarine efforts 
will be successful; on the other hand, they are well aware that, if Norway 
and Spain, not to mention Sweden and Holland, determine to declare war 
on Germany, the conditions of the blockade would be changed at once. 
Submarines would no longer with impunity be able to slip into or out 
of the North Sea along Norwegian territorial waters; and the favorable 
conditions to the south would cease to exist if Spain entered the war. 

e Allies would then possess both shores of the North Sea entrances, 
as they would the approaches to the Straits of Gibraltar, and it would 

en become possible to stop the movements of submarines.—Scientific 
American, 21/4. 
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Captured BY A Ratwer.—The following article appeared in the Literary 
Digest, April 21: 

Dr. Orville E. McKim is an American veterinarian whose duty has 
been to take charge of cavalry horses shipped to the Allies in France, He 
has been constantly crossing the Atlantic through the danger zone since 
the outbreak of the war, and had made two round trips on the White Star 
freighter Georgic without mishap when, on the third crossing, the ship 
was seen by a German commerce raider. The sea was running high on 
Saturday, December 9, Dr. McKim recalls, and he had had a great deal of 
trouble with the 1200 horses under his care. Many of them were thrown 
over the barriers and injured by the tossing of the vessel, many more were 
sick, and it was nearly four o’clock on Sunday morning before the doctor 
was able to get to bed. It took him just about five seconds to fall asleep, 
he writes for the J. N. W. Syndicate in an article published by the New 
York World, and then— 

“Suddenly there was a terrific crash, and I thought my head had been 
crushed in. We had run counter of a German raider and her first shot 
had gone through the smoke stack, which was directly over my head. The 
ventilator, which let air into my stateroom, was abeam of the smoke stack, 
and the effect was as if the noise of the explosion had come through a mega- 
phone, with my ear at the small end of it. 

“T thought the freighter had been blown to bits, and I was surprised to 
find myself on solid deck as I landed out of the bunk on the floor. I think 
my feet were in my slippers before I lit, and I know that almost before I 
had gotten into the passageway a second shot had carried away the wire- 
less: Those Germans were good marksmen. | heard the outfit clatter onto 
the deck and the fragments of shell raining down like stone from a blast. 
Some of the pieces were as big as hen’s eggs, and the men kept them for 
souvenirs. There was then little excitement. 

“In my pajamas and slippers I sped along the deck to the after end of 
the house just in time to see a flash from the forward port gun of the 
raider, followed by a roar, and a shell smashed through our counter, dis- 
mounting our own 4.7-inch gun. 

“ Such quick work had the raider made of us that the gunners, whose 
quarters were only 50 feet away, had not had time to reach their piece. 
lf they had they would have been blown to atoms. 

“Tt wasn’t but a few seconds after our gun was smashed that a fourth 
shot carried away the steering-gear almost under where I stood. 1 will 
wager that without voluntarily moving a muscle I rose two feet from the 
deck. 

“When IL landed | made good time to my stateroom, and put on what few 
clothes I could find hurriedly. As a dresser, I proved I was fit to bea 
fireman. By the time I was on deck again the chief officer’s boat with its 
complement was almost in the water and my boat was being lowered away.’ 

The Germans continued to fire as fast as they could load their- gums, 
and every shot was a direct hit. Shells were bursting among the horses, 
and men crowded on the decks of the Georgic. There was a stampede for 
the boats. Fifty men scrambled into lifeboat No. 6 like so many rats, 
disregarding the commands of the officers, who cursed them and tried to 
keep them back with any weapon which came handy. The fear of death 
was in their hearts, and they pushed each other aside and tramped on 
fallen comrades as if they were coils of rope, falling pell-mell some way, 
any way, into the little lifeboat. They paid the price. Says Dr. McKim: 

“Either the forward falls had been cut by shrapnel or fragments of 
exploding shells, or the man who was paying out the rope became excited 
and let it get away from him, and, in a jiffy, boat No. 6 was dangling stern 
up, and 50 men had been hurled into the seething sea. 

“T will not forget their screams so long as I live. I have heard horses 
scream, and it is terrible. I have heard women scream, and it is worse. 
But when boat No. 6 hurled its 50 men into the ocean, I heard 50 men 
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scream like women, and the sound will ring in my ears until I die. For 
nights I woke up with the screams ringing in my head. 

“The thudding of bodies on the water added to the horror of it all. I once 
witnessed a fire where men and women leaped from windows five and 
seven stories above the street. If you have ever seen and heard anything 
of the kind, you will be able to imagine how the dull, heavy thumping 
sounded. It was just as if they were striking hard pavements. 

“Seeing what had happened, I shouted to the man who was handling 
the after falls of boat No. 6 to pay out his rope and lower away to give the 
men in the water something to cling to until we could reach them. In- 
stead of lowering away gradually, he let the line run, and the heavy boat 
crashed into the water in the midst of the screaming, struggling men. | 
think that accounts for the disappearance of the seaman Conroy, who was 
never found. I have no doubt that his skull was crushed in, and he sank 
as men do when they are stunned by a blow on the head. 

“Tncidentally, our own boat nearly suffered a similar fate, for the 
man who was paying out the after falls became so excited he forgot to let 
loose the bight he had around the cleat after the lifeboat reached the water, 
so that when the Georgtc rolled in the 15-foot sea, she hoisted our stern 
above the water, and the sea piled into the bows, half filling us. 

“Luckily, we righted ourselves, but, before we could go to the rescue of 
the poor wretches who had been flung from boat No. 6, we had to wait for 
eight men who were still in the rope ladders trying to get aboard of us. 

“At that time I had no doubt that we were going to be left adrift in the 
open boats, and I envied the men in the water, despite their heartrending 
shrieks. 

“ All will be over for them in half hour or so, I thought, but we may 
starve and bake in the sun without water or food for days upon days.” 

Fortunately, it was not so, for the lifeboat in which Dr. McKim 
had found a place was fearfully overcrowded by 39 men crammed into 
a space designed for 27, and as they picked up any seamen they could 
reach, the crowding reached a point where to leave them on the open 
sea would have meant sure death. Perhaps the commander of the raider 
observed this; at any rate, he signaled the men in the boats to row to his 
ship and be taken on board. For an hour they rowed around in his wake 
as he maneuvered round and round the Georgic to make sure that no 
treachery was afoot. It seems that several other victims had attempted to 
get revenge in various ways. At last, at one bell in the morning, the men 
were taken on board and Dr. McKim had an opportunity to find out how 
the Georgic had been captured. He observes in the World: 

“J. J. Peters, our chief officer, was on the bridge at the time, and he 
described how it had been done. 

“Tt was six bells (seven o’clock),” he said, “when I sighted her. She 
was low on the horizon and seemed to be steering a course about parallel 
to ours. She didn’t act in the least suspicious, or so it seemed then. 
Now I know differently. (He glanced ruefully around at the strewn 
wreckage.) What she really did was to alter her course about a half point 
at a time so that she gradually drew in closer to us, and as she was faster, 
she was finally steaming square abeam of us. There was nothing about 
her that looked suspicious except there seemed to be too many on the bridge. 
We discovered later there were six. I thought she was keeping a sharp 
lookout—that was all. She flew no ensign. Neither did we. 

“When running abeam of us, she suddenly swung round broadside, 
now with the side exposed which had been away. I saw that she had let 
down sections of her plates on hinges, and some ugly looking guns and 
torpedo-tubes were threatening us. Man, what a row of teeth! 

“She had prepared the guns on the quarter away from us, and then 
swung round to rake us. It was too late then for the Georgie to do 
anything. We hadn’t a Chinaman’s chance. She must have known we 
were armed, for she didn’t wait to fire across our bows, but let drive with 
a rifle, at least a 6-inch gun, and smashed in our smoke stack. 
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“ Simultaneously with her first shot she broke out the German naval 
ensign and the signals ‘ M. N.,’ which mean in the international language 
‘ Stop instantly!’ A second later ‘A. B.’ was hoisted—' Abandon ship at 
once!’ ’ 

“Tt was the first shot which had wakened me. 

“Well, when we went over the side of the raider, most of us were 
drenched to the hips, and many were soaked all over, and it wasn’t particu- 
larly warm on the decks where we had to hang around for several hours. 
The Germans didn’t steam-heat them. 

“When the Germans were through transferring what supplies they 
salvaged from the Georgic the bombs in the forward and after tunnels 
were exploded, and from the deck of the hostile ship, on board which we 
were virtually prisoners, we watched our own ship settle in the waves—a 
sad sight to see a great craft go down. 

“It was exactly half past eight when the bombs were exploded by lan- 
yards run over the sides of the Georgic. She settled very slowly by the 
stern, with a slight list to starboard. The water began washing over the 
well-deck of No. 6 and No. 7 hatches, but the cotton there was evidently 
supporting her very well, and by 12 oclock the Germans became impatient. 
The old boat seemed to be actually fighting for her life. 

“The commander decided to torpedo her, and we had the humiliating 
and harrowing experience of standing on the deck of the raider and 
watching our own ship torpedoed. 

“One great torpedo, about six feet long and 12 inches in diameter—the 
Germans told us afterward they were larger than the ones used by sub- 
marines—was launched, and I could hear the singing, whistling sound it 
made as it struck the water. It was certainly a ‘he’ torpedo. 

“Even in the heavy sea we could watch its wake as it sped relentlessly 
toward the mortally wounded Georgic and the 1200 defenceless, faithful 
animals below her decks. A sailor looks on his ship almost as a human 
being. I was thinking of my own horses in the same way—like my children 
I had doctored. 

“We were at least three-quarters of a mile from the doomed vessel, 
yet the roar of the torpedo as it struck her just abaft of the engines was 
deafening. The deluge of water that was thrown high into the air com- 
pletely hid the ship for several seconds after the explosion. 

“ After the torpedoing, the Georgic sank more rapidly, and very soon the 
seas were piling over the well-deck of hatches No. 6 and No. 7. So heavy 
was the backwash that every once in a while a horse would be picked up 
bodily by it and swept into the ocean, right over the bulwarks, which were 
at least eight feet high. You may get some idea of what sort of a sea 
was running when you realize 25 or 30 of the animals were carried clear 
off the Georgic. 

“ They swam round and round in the icy waters, some of them for hours. 
A splendid chestnut struck out straight for the raider. I recognized him 
as one of my pets. So close did he get that I could hear his breath coming 
in rasping sobs. You have seen a man tired from swimming approach a 
raft and have heard him pant with relief.as he was within reach of it? 

“This is exactly how the chestnut was panting—almost sobbing for 
breath. It was exactly like the swimmer reaching safety just before he 1s 
spent. I could not stand it. Rushing up to the German commander 
begged him to shoot the animal rather than leave him to struggle his life 
away trying vainly to claw up the side of the raider, as he was. ; 

“The commander took careful aim with his Mauser pistol, which had 
an adjustable stock that made it capable of being used like a rifle, and 
fired. It took him four shots to end the poor creature’s misery. 

“ Another gray horse, which I recognized, swam for probably an hour 
and a half round and round the Georgic before the water closed over his 
head. I love horses—always have. 

“Tt was terrible. Then think how much more terrible it was when the 
Lusitania and other vessels went down and women and men were in the 
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places of the horses. I thought of that then, and think of it often now as 
the scene comes back to me.” 

It was not until the Georgic had sunk that any attention was paid to 
the prisoners shivering on the decks of the raider, but as soon as the 
funnels disappeared the men were given quarters in the forecastle. Form- 
erly the neutrals had been imprisoned apart from the belligerents, but 
the raider had captured so many ships that this was impossible any longer, 
and all the officers were placed together irrespective of nationality. As 
long as Dr. McKim and his companions were on the raider or, later, on 
the Yarrowdale, which was also under the command of the German Navy, 
all Americans were treated as neutrals. Not until they reached German 
soil were they treated as units of the British Navy and as belligerents. 
This ruling was in consequence of the fact that the Georgic had been armed, 
writes Dr. McKim before he describes the capture of the Yarrowdale: 

“The first morning after the sinking of the Georgic we were taken on the 
deck for air, but it began to rain and we went below again. In the after- 
noon we went up once more, but we had scarcely been on deck half an 
hour when we were ordered below. 

“We were locked in our quarters and the steel bulkhead outside the 
door of the forecastle was bolted. The engines throbbed and the screws 
raced so that the whole ship trembled. We could tell that we were jamming 
on every ounce of steam of which we were capable, and those who had 
already spent several days on the raider told us newcomers it meant there 
was a probable victim in sight. They were in pursuit. 

“Presently we heard the iron bulwarks being lowered and the guns 
and torpedo-tube being swung into place. How long we pounded along in 
chase I do not know, but suddenly one of our guns roared and the whole 
ship trembled as though she would shake into bits. 

“None of us knew what we were up against. If we had tackled a 
cruiser or a ship with armament heavy enough to put up a fight we might 
go to the bottom with never a chance even to swim for it. We prayed 
the commander of the other ship was not a game man. 

“I was raised in the country, Watertown, N. Y., and I have drowned 
rats in a trap because it seemed to be the easiest way to get rid of them. 
I will not do it again. I lived the life of a rat in a trap about to be 
drowned for several thousand years that afternoon in the forecastle of the 
raider, although a watch would make it perhaps only a matter of minutes. 

“I was locked behind steel doors, and my very marrow could feel the 
chill of the water as in imagination it closed over me in the tiny room 
where we were caged. 

“But the shooting came to an end and we learned that the Yarrowdale 
had been taken—in the future to be our home for some time. The relief 
was so great that even the burnt acorns and barley that passed as coffee 
and the black bread tasted good that night. 

“Poor as the food was on the raider, it was better than anything we 
sot after we reached Germany—better even than what the German soldiers 
are eating. As for the fare of the German sailors, what is a frugal 
meal for them would be called a banquet by the men in the trenches.” 


Mine Sweevinc ExperteNnces.—The following article by a “Sea Slug,” 
appeared in the New York American, May 13: 


Max Horton, the man who torpedoed the German battle cruiser Moltke, 
was one of the most modest men I have ever met. I palled around for 
a couple of nights with Horton and another “sea slug,” who had been only 
a short time out of the Hasda Hospital, where he had recovered from 
wounds received at Gallipoli. Horton, besides being the hero of the 
Moltke incident when in command of an E-boat, had been the first man 

ough the Dardanelles in his flimsy M. L., as the British call the 


submarine chasers, he being in that service before taking over a 
submarine. 
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M. L. stands for motor launch. The little craft are called a great | 
many other things at times, both by the men in them, when they don’t 
run just right and by submarine commanders, German and British, 

“ They had the M. L.’s sweeping mines down at Gallipoli,” said Horton 
in a very matter-of-fact way. ‘‘ Lots of people think all we slugs have 
to do is to cruise around and keep from drowning, but I want to tell you 
that chasing submarines is the easiest and the safest thing expected of us. | 

“Tugboats and trawlers and mine sweepers weren’t much good in the 














Dardanelles, because they furnished too big a target. Besides, everything ] 
that could float was getting shot to pieces, and, before they dared send ( 
our ships in, it was absolutely necessary to sweep the mine fields, | 2 
“We used to hook thousand-feet cables between two M. L.’s and cruise 
down through the fields as fast as we could go. The cables were sup- ¢ 
posed to foul the mines, tip them over, and explode them. They did it. | a 
Also the M. L.’s themselves tipped over several mines and exploded 
them, and, after that, there wasn’t anything to hook that end of the y 
cable to. y 
“The Turkish batteries on the cliffs were so close that, as we drove t! 
down through the mine fields, we were at point blank range. The f 
ammunition wasn’t so very good, and it didn’t always explode on con- 
tact, but if every one of the heavy shells smashed through a chaser, a 
there wasn’t much of anything left but the hole it made on the way r 
through—like a doughnut after you eat it. n 
“Of course, the Turkish guns firing into the fields detonated a lot of le 
their own mines, but that didn’t add to our comfort any, for many of 0 
them were right under some of the M. L.’s. el 
“One day we were sweeping in near shore. The sun was so hot that i 
f pitch just seemed to sweat out and run down the decks. The glare off | 
i | the water was almost blinding, and it really didn’t seem as if it could | di 
if be much worse in the other place to which we might go, if one of those 
Wy shells hit us. The Turkish batteries were hammering away at us, but the sn 
a} terrific heat was so uncomfortable that nobody minded the shells much. fo 
4 All of a sudden something went by my stomach so close I thought it had i -ra 
i cut me in two. Just beyond my boat a shell splashed into the water. | ha 
H “One of the smaller projectiles had grazed and seared me. I caved of 
in so that I couldn’t walk straight or erect for several days—and that 
: is literally true. My stomach felt all the time as if some one was drawing sm 
a red-hot knife across it.” 1 ae 
4 “T got it worse than that,” said the other chap, who had been in the in, 
hospital, abruptly, “my boat bumped a mine. I don’t know how it is the 
pp to get shot, but when that thing blew up right alongside of us it felt to : 
I me as though it was my own body exploding. It seemed like a sudden lov 
i | and terrific pressure from the inside of me that was going to burst 7 
| me like a toy balloon. spr 
“We finally got back to the tender under our own power. We had the 
: to shore up the bows a little, but we managed to make it. Mines do vee 
freakish things, and I don’t believe there is a man living that can give us. 
any logical reason why we weren’t blown to atoms.” doe 
qi “Plain luck, I guess,” observed Horton placidly. “It’s funny that a upr 
I mine powerful enough to sink an ocean liner or a battleship will some- q 
He times explode and fail to destroy a motor launch or a submarine that met 
{3 is almost alongside it. A lot of people think submarines are very easily 18 j 
put out of business. We sea slugs know its different—especially the offic 
U-boats. I saw one of our own down at Gallipoli which had hit a mine use 
and came in, with her bow patched up, under her own power, Just as 2 
you did in your chaser. , of | 
Sixteen Dead in Launch.—“I never had the bad luck to bump. a mine _ 
myself, but I’ve had my share of being shot up. I had one end of a If y 
cable in a mine sweeping stunt at the Dardanelles one night when the my 


Turkish batteries got the range. The fire they poured into us was my | 
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almost unbelievable. 1 don’t see how a stick lived through it. We were 
practically under water all the time, the shells were falling so close and 
spraying us so steadily. 

“Every once in a while one came on board, but they were not exploding 
right—that is, not ‘right’ from the Turkish point of view. We were 
perfectly satisfied to have them fail to go off. 

“The other chap, though—the fellow who had the far end of my cable 
—was getting it pretty badly. He was in terrible shape and, after a 
particularly vicious burst of fire, his engines stopped and he began to 
drift. I ran over to him. We couldn’t sweep with only one end of the 
cable in motion. 

“Of the 18 men in the other M. L. I found two alive. They weren’t 
conscious, but they were still alive. The 16 others were dead. We took 
these two aboard our launch and got back to base. That night was hell.” 

I have quoted the stories told me by these two men as nearly in their 
words as | can remember them, to show a phase of the submarine chasers’ 
work which is seldom thought of. As Horton said, most people think 
the M. L.’s do nothing but cruise around in comparative safety looking 
for submarines. This is only one of their duties. 

Most of the sea slugs have been taught to operate machine guns, and 
as a result they were frequently used for landing parties at Gallipoli, 
running in under the Turkish guns and trying to hang on, by their finger 
nails almost, to the cliffs. Some of the sea slugs were on shore for a 
long time and served in the trenches. One of them told me a bad feature 
of the fighting there was trying to keep clean. There wasn’t water 
enough to drink, to say nothing about washing, and the only way they 
could clean their shirts was to lay them on the anthills. 

Even at that, if they left them too long, the shirts themselves would 
disappear. 

Another job the M. L.’s had down there was boarding all the fishing 
smacks and other apparently non-combatant vessels and searching them 
for ammunition and mines. I talked to one man named D who 
rammed one of his own submarines, mistaking it for a German—who 
had a fight with two Turk aeroplanes while he was visiting a number 
cf such vessels. 

Fought Planes with Rifles—‘“ We are just running over to a fishing 
smack to search her,” said D , “when I hear the throbbing of an 
aeroplane engine. A few seconds later the roar of another engine cuts 
in, and presently I locate them with my glasses. It never occurs to me 
that they are after such small fry as my little M. L. 

“Round and round they circle, just over our heads, getting lower and 
lower all the time. until at last they start dropping bombs. 

“Bang! goes one, not 30 feet off my starboard bow, and we are 
sprayed with the foam she throws up. But the target is too small, and 
the planes are travelling so fast they can’t get us with bombs so they 
veer off and come skimming back, very low, in a straight line dead for 
us. They are so close to our heads that I feel like ducking just as one 
does going under a doorway that is actually high enough to walk through 
upright, but which looks too low. 

“Suddenly they begin to spray us with machine gun fire. Two of my 
men are hit and the decks are flying into splinters. All I have on board 
1s a couple of 30-30 rifles, and I begin firing with one while my first 
officer uses the other. The 3-pounder can’t be elevated enough to 
ae It aS an air gun. 

We can shoot rapidly, but nothing like the fire of that cursed spew 
of lead spraying from those machine guns. 

Once they drive straight over us, and now they are coming back. 
If we don’t stop them this time, we are gone. I squint along the sights of 
my rifle. I take a deep breath, I let part of it out and hold the rest, so that 
my shoulder will not be moving as I squeeze the trigger. 
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“T am sighting right for the pilot’s chest. I fire. He veers off like 
a wounded bird, his plane wabbles, it looks as if it was going to fall 
but he gets it straightened out and flies away. Both of us begin to 
fire at the other machine. It rises. The pilot does not dare to fly 
straight into the rifle fire. From aloft, he contents himself with dropping 
more bombs, but he must be within range of our rifles, for presently 
he flies away and does not bother us any more. 

“If he had been a German airman, the end of the story might have 
been different.” 

Sea Slugs are Fighters—The crews which officer and man the sub- 
marine chasers are not trained navy men. They don’t know oyver- 
much of the King’s regulations, and the discipline they maintain is most 
certainly not that to which one is accustomed on board ship. 

But—and I want to emphasize this strongly—they are scrappers. They 
fight in their own way. They may not know how to do it according to 
the book, but they are among the gamest men afloat. Many of them are 
wealthy and formerly owned and operated their own boats. They are 
a hard fighting, hard riding crew, and the devil himself can’t scare them. 

Before they are assigned to boats, the men are given about a 10-day 
course in navigation, for they must sometimes cruise out of sight of land 
and at night. Many amusing and sometimes almost tragic incidents 
arise from their inexperience. 

I was out once in an M. L. commanded by a subaltern named C— 
All he knew about navigating had been taught him in 10 days. He got 
lost, was ashamed to say so and admit that he didn’t know how to get 
his location. He figured for two days trying to find out where he was. 
He’d get his sun observations and by the time he had the readings 
calculated he’d be so far away that he had to do it all over again. 

He figured for two days, and all the time he was getting shorter in 
provisions and fuel. For the last half day he followed a destroyer, 
thinking she was running into port. He wouldn’t signal her and ask 
for instructions or for his location, so he just trailed along after her 
as though he knew where he was going. He was too proud to ask the 
road home. 

Target for own Batteries—The sun was under clouds, but it came out 
just before sunset, and he discovered that he had been running right 
away from England. We got back off Portsmouth at night. But our 
signal box had been lost overside and we couldn’t reply to the signal at 
the entrance to the harbor, which came within inches of costing us our 
lives, as our own batteries fired a couple of 4.7’s at us and. we had. to 
run out and cruise around the rest of the night to save our skins. 
However, we hung in sight of the harbor so as not to get lost again. 

This same chap, though he was short on the science of navigation, 
was long on fight. When cruising at night, the M. L.’s of course show 
no lights, and it is very hard to maintain an absolutely even speed and 
keep just the proper. distance from the other craft. 

Steam engines can be controlled right down to the inch, but the gas 
engines which drive the M. L.’s are not so readily regulated. A single 
notch increase or decrease on the throttle may make a. difference of a 
whole knot in speed. 

Well, C—— lost track of the other chasers in his squadron one night, 
and he didn’t dare signal to them. They were out searching for sub- 
marines, and to show lights would only give the whole thing away. He 
couldn’t take a chance on sending up a rocket or tooting his whistle, for 
secrecy is everything, so he laid a course the way he thought, he ought 
to steer and kept it up, hell bent, all night. ; 

Just after daylight he discovered he was off the Belgian coast, having 
crossed the Channel. As the early morning mist lifted he sighted a big 
vessel astern flying the German flag. She didn’t look like a regular: war- 
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ship—more like a converted yacht—but she mounted one gun forward, 
and C—— could see others aft. 

He had a regulation. 3-inch piece himself. 

“Well, boys,” he said to the crew, “we may be rotten navigators, but 
we,don’t need to know navigation to give that tub a fight.. What do you 
~ ” 


There was only about, one chance in a hundred that any of them would 
come out of the scrap alive, and C didn’t like to order his men into 
it. The M. L. was so fast she could run, but the crew was game, so C—— 
put about and began to loop around in order to cross her bows, thinking 
to cut loose a few raking shots into the craft. 

The gun was loaded and reaay to fire, and C—— was only waiting for 
what he thought was the best position before giving the order to shoot. 

“We ought to fly our flag if we’re going into battle,’ suggested some 
one. in the crew. 

“By jove, you're right,” C——. agreed, and in a jiffy the British ensign 
was run up at the M. L.’s stern. 

Like a shot the German flag at the stern. of the war vessel came down 
and the Union Jack took its place. Simultaneously from the masthead 
the stranger broke out a private British naval signal and C replied. 

He had come within an ace of firing into one of his own vessels which 
had been flying the German flag in order to decoy any German craft 
that might sight her. It shows, though, that the sea slugs are ready 
to go into action any time and that they don’t have to have the odds in 
their favor, either. 

A Matter of Luck.—As I said before, the catching of a submarine and 
its destruction is greatly a matter of luck. Sometimes the M. L.’s cruise 
around for days without seeing one, and then perhaps a U-boat will pop 
to the surface within a couple of hundred yards. The most important 
adjunct to luck is an all-seeing eye. One never knows where the 
periscope is going to stick out above the surface, and you must be ready 
at any second to make it out at any point of the compass. 

Just how many submarines were “got” while I was in England I am 
not at liberty to say, but I can go on record as stating that they are 
not easy to get, and the captives are fewer than generally supposed. A 
vast number of units are necessary to combat them with any degree of 
success. Besides being invisible almost at will, the submarines are 
manned by men of nerve. 

The idea, prevalent among some people, that submarine crews are 
more or less sneaks who strike in the dark or when there is no danger for 
themselves, should be dispelled. The submarines are operated by men 
who fear death not at all, and who sometimes take staggering chances. 
If the British develop one trick that bags them a single submarine they 
consider it a success. News of England ruses spreads rapidly in the 
undet-water gossip. 

U-boats have run in a few scant miles from shore and sunk all sorts 
of craft, and they have even tackled destroyers. The British had some 
very sad experiences in sending destroyers on rescue work, after which 
they used the M. L.’s for this purpose. These make smaller torpedo 
targets. The Germans are supposed not to risk U-boats unduly, but, 
believe me, they do. 

I talked with the chief engineer and one of the crew of a British 
sugar ship from the West Indies who had been rescued after being 
torpedoed. 

“We were just making Havre,” said the engineer, “and we were 
mighty glad to get in. The day was remarkably clear, and the water was 
oily smooth. Je were so close, to.land we didn’t think there was a 
chance of anything attacking us, when, just at 1 o'clock in the afternoon, 
a submarine appeared off our port bow and signaled us to stop.” 
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A Merchantman Fights—‘ We were armed with a 4.7-inch gun on our 
stern and had navy gunners on board, so, instead of obeying, we turned 
sharply to starboard to present as small a target as possible for a torpedo 
and opened fire. 

“The first two shots fell short, and the third went over the U-boat. 
The way some people talk you would have expected the submarine to ryn 
away. She didn’t do anything of the kind. She opened up on us with 
a gun that must have been at least a 3-inch piece, and the second 
shot hit one of our gun mounts. 

“One man disappeared—actually disappeared. Either he was knocked 
into the sea, and sank, or he must have been literally blown to pieces, 
Another poor fellow was killed—just about torn in two—and two other 
men were put out cold. The captain had to stop, then, because there was 
nothing left to fight with. 

“We were so near port that the firing must have been heard, ‘and it 


was almost certain something would come out to investigate, but the ' 


U-boat went about finishing the job very methodically. 

“The German commander ordered us into our boats. While we were 
lowering away he signaled the captain and the chief engineer, myself, 
to come alongside the U-boat. The first thing he did was to have our 
wounded brought aboard, and his surgeon attended to them. Then he 
— our boat to send men over and place bombs in the ship to blew 
ier up. 

“As the day was drawing to a close it was becoming colder, and, 
seeing that the men had not brought coats with them, the German com- 
mander gave us all sweaters and towed us toward shore for. half an 
hour or so. Three destroyers passed out, but they were so far away 
that the U-boat simply submerged until she was awash, and they never 
saw a thing. It was almost sunset when she finally disappeared, after 
maneuvering around as though playing like a porpoise at sunset almost 
within range of shore batteries.” 

The story of this armed merchantman shows that simply placing guns 
on steamships is not going to protect them against submarines. There 
has got to be a sort of craft to fight them on something like equal 
terms, and the swift, seaworthy, low-lying M. L.’s seem to be the ones to 
do it. But great numbers of them are needed, and great numbers of 
trained men are needed to operate them. 


TEMPTING MEN to LEAVE THE BritisH ARMY AND Navy.—By an Order 
in Council dated December 22 the following new regulation has been added 
to the Defence of the Realm regulations: 

42b.—If any person, without the consent of the Admiralty or Army 
Council respectively, communicates, either directly or indirectly, with any 
member of any of his Majesty’s naval or military forces, or with the 
commanding or other officer of such member, with intent. to induce, or 
assist such member to obtain or apply for his release or discharge, transfer 
to the reserve, or discharge, so that he may, during the continuance of the 
war, engage in civil employment, he shall be guilty of a summary offence 
against these regulations. 

Any communication with a member of any of his Majesty’s forces or an 
officer of such member stating that if such member is released, transferred 
to the reserve, or discharged, employment can be found for him, shall be 
deemed to have been made with the said intent unless the contrary is 
proven.—Army and Navy Gazette, 31/3. 


Russtan SEApoRTS IN THE Arctic.—From the beginning of the war, 
Russia has been suffering from a lack of munitions. The loss of Poland 
and Galicia were due more to this than to the strength of German arms; 
and were Russia able, to-day, to arm and equip all the troops which she 
has with the colors, it is probable that she could drive the Germans out 
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of Poland and the Austrians out of Galicia before the season closed. 
Much of her shortage is due to the scarcity of seaports through which 
equipment can be brought in; Vladivostock on the Pacific is her only 
all-the-year port; for Archangel on the White Sea is available only for 
five months of the year. But Russia has now available an ice-free port in 
Kola Fiord at the mouth of the Kola River. Rail connection has been 
completed to within a few miles of the port and motor truck_ service 
established. Kola will go far to solve the munitions problem.—Scientific 
American, 21/4. 


GUNBOATS ON THE Ticris.—On Saturday last the Admiralty stated that 
information had just been received that H. M. river gunboats Tarantula, 
Mantis and Moth came into contact with and passed the Turkish Army 
whilst it was in retreat to the westward of Shumran on the afternoon of 
February 26, and inflicted heavy loss on it. These gunboats captured or 
destroyed four Turkish steamers, a number of barges full of ammuni- 
tion, and recaptured H. M. S. Firefly, which ship had been abandoned to 
the enemy on December 1, 1915.—Army and Navy Gazette, 31/3. 





MeN RegurreD FoR Our Armiges.—The War College division of the 
general staff has prepared a graphical diagram to illustrate the relation 
between the strength of a given military force in the field and the total 
numbers of men required to maintain that force at full strength under 
war conditions. In preparing this diagram the following assumptions 
have been made: 

That we begin the training of 500,000 men by June 1, 1917, with the 
expectation if necessary of getting them in the field by April 1, 1918, 
fully organized, trained and equipped. 

That we begin the training of another 500,000 men by October I, 1917, 
with the view of getting them in the field if necessary by August 1, 1918. 

That if necessary we propose to start the campaign of 1919 with an 
organized force of 2,000,000, which requires that we begin the organiza- 
tion of another 1,000,000 men in the spring of 1918. 

That the gross casualties of troops actually engaged will be about 10 per 
cent per month, but that, considering the return of soldiers to the front 
after convalescence, the net wastage at the front will ultimately be 
reduced to 5 per cent per month. 

That troops to replace casualties must be under training for at least 
six months before being employed for that purpose—Army and Navy 
Register, 28/4. 


INDEX OF WAR VESSEL LOSSES MENTIONED IN 
THIS NUMBER 
Note.—A complete table of losses since the beginning of the war is 
published quarterly; the latest appears in the April number of the 
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DIPLOMATIC NOTES 
From Aprit 18 To. May 18 


By Attan F. Westcott, Pu. D., Instructor, U. S. Naval Academy 


DEVELOPMENTS IN RUSSIA 


The formation of a coalition Cabinet on May 16 ended:a month of 
struggle between the Provisional Government in Russia and the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. The Council, a fortuitous aggre- 
gation of more than 2500 members, divided in sentiment but in general 
dominated by socialistic’ influences, irregularly representing the industrial 
city population which forms not more than 15 per cent of the people of 
Russia, brought to bear a powerful influence by virtue of its ability to 
paralyze Russian military activities by its control of munitions manufac- 
ture and transportation. 

The Council, as’ stated in the last ProcerpIncs, undertook to supervise 
the Provisional Government, declaring in favor of a “ common peace with- 
out annexations or indemnity” and a foreign policy “ without aspirations 
for territorial expansion,’ and attempting to pin the government ‘down 
to this program. Indeed, the differences between the Council and the 
Provisional Government, as summarized by the Manchester Guardian, 
extended to other matters besides foreign policy: 


“The Council stood for a republic when the Duma and the Provisional 
Government were desirous of keeping the Romanoffs. The Council wants 
the Constituent Assembly to meet as soon as possible; the Provisional 
Government apparently wishes to postpone the Constituent Assembly till 
after the war or, at any rate, delay it as long as possible. » The Council 
wants large social and economic changes (notably in connection with the 
land); the Provisional Government, composed chiefly of landowners. and 
rich industrialists, does not take the same view, and in any case would like 
to defer any radical handling of these thorny problems. The Council is 
more interested in internal political and social reconstruction than in the 
war; the Provisional Government is more interested in the war than in 
internal political and social problems. The Council is international. in its 
outlook on war and foreign problems; the Provisional Government is 
Imperialistic.” 


Crisis OvER Wak Aims,—The dispute was brought to a crisis by the 
apparently innocuous manifesto issued by the Provisional Government 
on April 27 and transmitted on May 1 in a note to the Allied Powers. 
This note committed the new government to “maintain a strict regard 
for the engagements entered into with the Allies”; it pledged every 
effort to “bring the world war to a decisive victory”; and it spoke of the 
“guarantees and penalties necessary to prevent any recourse to sanguinary 
wars in the future.” 

The Council at once insisted that these phrases be given a concrete 
interpretation. While refusing to modify its pledges of solidarity with the 
Allies, the Provisional Government offered the following explanation of 
the terms of the note: 
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“The government deems it to be its right and duty to declare now that 
free Russia does not aim at the domination of other nations or at depriving 
them of their national patrimony, or at occupying by force foreign terri- 
tories, but that its object is to establish a durable peace on the basis of the 
rights of nations to decide their own destiny. 

“The Russian nation does not lust after the strengthening of its power 
abroad at the expense of other nations. Its aim is not to subjugate or 
humiliate any one. In the name of the higher principles of equity, the 
Russian people have broken the chains which fettered the Polish nation, but 
it will not suffer that its own country shall emerge from the great struggle 
humiliated or weakened in its vital force, 

“Tn referring to the ‘penalties and guarantees’ essential to a durable 
peace the Provisional Government had in view the reduction of armaments, 
the establishment of international tribunals, etc. 

“This explanation will be communicated by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Ambassadors of the Allied Powers.” 

This explanation was accepted by the Council, and the 2500 delegates 


gave the government a vote of confidence by the narrow margin of 35. 


Counci’s Peace ProcramM.—On May 9 the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates adopted the following resolutions providing for 
appeals to Socialist bodies throughout the world and the convocation of 
a peace conference under the auspices of the international Socialist party: 

“First-—To convoke a conference of the Socialist Internationale. 

“Second—To invite to the conference representatives of all parties 
and fractions of the international proletariat agreeing with the Council 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates’ appeal to the peoples of the 
world, 

“Third—To form a special commission of representatives of the 

~+ tee and one representative of each ef the Socialist 
parties to organize the conference and arrange a program. 

“Fourth—To publish immediately an appeal to the peoples of the 
world and a special appeal to the Socialists in allied countries for the 
convocaticn of a peace conference. 

“Fifth To send a delegation of the Executive Committee to. neutral 
and allied countries. and establish contact with the Socialist delegates 
at Stockholm. 

“Sixth—The peace conference is to take place in a neutral country. 

“Seventh+The committee, recognizing as a necessary condition that 
free passage be accorded to all parties and fractions without distinction, 
requests that all parties in said countries demand from their governments 
free passage for their delegates.” 


Opposition to Mituxorr.—The suspicions of the Council were directed 
chiefly against M. Guchkoff, War Minister, and Prof. Paul’ Milukoff, 
Foreign Minister, who in the Provisional Cabinet stood most’ strongly 
for vigorous prosecution of the war with the object of extending Russia's 
political and territorial power. M. Milukoff, as late as February, 1917, 
had announced in his paper, the Ryetch, the policy that “ Russia should 
continue the war till she had won, for her own possession, Constantinople, 
the whole coast of the Black Sea, and both sides of the Dardanelles, 
and brought about a dismemberment of Austria even more complete 
than Turkey’s.”. (H. W. Nevinson, in April Contemporary Review.) 
With these views not all the members of the Cabinet itself were in 
sympathy. 
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CoALITION CaBINET.—On May 9, the Provisional Government, under 
stress of opposition, issued letters to the Duma, the Council, and the 
Socialist parties, inviting their representatives to share in a coalition 
Cabinet. On May 13, as a means of hastening a solution, War Minister 
Guchkoff tendered his resignation. The resignations of Gen. Korniloff, 
commander of the Petrograd garrison, Gen. Brusiloff, Gen. Zwicko, 
and other military leaders, had already been received. 

After first refusing to participate in a coalition government, the Council 
finally agreed to cooperate, and on May 16 the new ministry was formed, 
On that date the official news agency issued this statement : 


“The three cardinal points upon which the government, the Executive 
Committee of the Duma, and the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates have agreed are: 

“ The unity of the allied fronts ; 

“The fullest confidence of the revolutionary democracy in the recon- 
structed Cabinet ; 

“A plenitude of powers for the government.” 

Professor Milukoff’s decision to retire from the Cabinet was announced 
at a sitting of the Provisional Government last night. Its immediate cause 
was a difference in views between him and other members of the Pro- 
visional Government on the question of reorganization of the Cabinet. 

The probable. composition of the coalition Cabinet follows: 

Premier and Minister of the Interior—Prince G. A. Lvoff (the present 
incumbent). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—M. Tereschtenko (formerly Minister of 
Finance). 

Minister of Finance—A. I. Shingaroff (now Minister of Agriculture). 

Minister of Commerce and Industry—A. I. Konovaloff (now Minister 
of Trade and Commerce). 

Minister of Communications—N. V. Nekrasoff (the present incumbent). 

Minister of War—A. F. Kerensky (former Minister of Justice). 

Minister of Agriculture—M. Tchernoff, a revolutionary Socialist. 

Minister of Labor—M. Gvozdeff, a Social Democrat. 

Minister of Justice—M. Nikitine, a Moscow lawyer and Social Demo- 
crat, or M. Malantkvitch, an Odessa lawyer and Social Democrat. 

Minister of Munitions—M. Pechekonoff, a National Socialist. 

No name is mentioned for the portfolio of Public Instruction, which, 
according to prognostications, was to have been taken by M. Milukoff, 
shifting from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Six of the ten members 
belong to one or another branch of the Socialist party. 








STATEMENT OF Po.icy.—The most important points covered by the 
government's declaration of policy are in connection with the foreign 
policy. The document begins with a statement that the government’s aim 
is the attainment of a general peace without conquest of other nations, 
depriving them of their national sovereignty or their territory. In a word, 
peace without annexations or contributions. 

The declaration further meets the Council’s demands by promising to 
take steps toward the attainment of an agreement with the Allies which will 
realize the government’s declaration of April 9. The government, however, 
is convinced that Russia’s defeat in the war would be a great misfortune 
to all nations and, while willing to make a general peace on the above 
foundations, believes firmly that revolutionary Russia will not permit the 
defeat of its allies in the west. 

The government consents to the Council’s demand for the democratiza- 
tion of the army, but desires to combine it with a strengthening of Russias 
fiehting forces.—N. Y. Times, 18/5. 
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Mr. Root Envoy to Russia.—Washington, May 15.—Official announce- 
ment of the personnel of the American war mission to Russia, to be 
headed by Elihu Root, was announced at the State Department to-day. 
Mr. Root has been commissioned with the rank of ambassador and six of 
his associates have been commissioned as ministers. The principal members 
of the mission are as follows: 

Elihu Root, Ambassador Extraordinary of the United States of 
America on Special Mission. 

John R. Mott, Envoy Extraordinary of the United States of America 
on Special Mission. 

Charles P. Crane, Envoy Extraordinary. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, Envoy Extraordinary. 

Samuel R. Bertron, Envoy Extraordinary. 

James Duncan, Envoy Extraordinary. 

Charles Edward Russell, Envoy Extraordinary. 

Major Gen. Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff of the Army, Military Repre- 
sentative of the President of the United States of America on Special 
Diplomatic Mission. 

Rear Admiral James H. Glennon, Naval Representative of the President 
of the United States of America on Special Diplomatic Mission. 

Washington, May 16.—The government to-day made its first loan to 
Russia, $100,000,000, bringing the amount thus far advanced to the Allies 
up to $625,000,000. 

The money was made available for Russia’s purchases of supplies in 
this country, and was deposited to her credit in the Federal Reserve Banks. 
By that arrangement she will be enabled to draw against the amount as 
money is needed to meet obligations here.—N. Y. Times, 17/5. 


WAR AIMS STILL UNSTATED 


On May 15, Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, in his long deferred 
address to the Reichstag, bluntly refused the demands of the Socialists on 
the one hand and the Conservatives on the other, that he should openly state 
Germany’s peace terms. To Russia, however, he held out the promise of a 
favorable agreement, should that country adhere to her announced policy. 
In his speech the Chancellor said regarding Russia: 


“Tf Russia wants to prevent further bloodshed and renounces all violent 
plans of conquest for herself, if she wishes. to restore durable relations of 
peaceful life side by side with us, then surely it is a matter of course that 
we. as we share this wish, will not disturb the permanent relationship in 
the future and will not render its development impossible by demands 
which, indeed, do not accord with the freedom of nations and would 
deposit in the Russian nation the germ of enmity. 

‘I doubt not that an agreement aiming exclusively at a mutual under- 
standing could be attained which excludes every thought of oppression 
and which would leave behind no sting and no discord.” 

Of the other Entente Allies the Chancellor said: 

“It comes to this. Shall I immediately give our western enemies an 
assurance which will enable them to prolong the war indefinitely without 
danger of losses to themselves? Shall I tell these enemies: ‘Come what 
may we shall under all circumstances be people who renounce; we shall 
not touch a hair of your head. But you who want our lives, you can, 
without any risks, continue to try your luck.’ 

“Shall I nail down the German Empire in all directions by a one-sided 
formula which only comprises one part of the total peace conditions 
and which renounces successes won by the blood of our sons and brothers 
and leaves all other matters in suspense ? ; 

‘No, I will not pursue such a policy. That would be the basest ingrati- 
tude toward the heroic deeds of our people at the front and at home. It 
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would permanently press down our people, to the smallest worker, in their 
entire conditions of life. It would be equivalent to surrendering the future 
of the Fatherland. 

“Or ought I, conversely, to set forth a program of conquest. ] decline 
to do that. [Cries from the right: ‘We are not demanding that.’] If 
it has not been demanded, then we are of one opinion. I also decline to set 
forth a program of conquest. We did not go forth to war, and we stand 
in the battle now against almost the whole world, not in order to make 
conquests, but exclusively to secure our existence and to establish firmly 
the future of the nation. A program of conquest helps as little as a pro- 
gram of reconciliation to win victory and the war.”—N. Y. Times, 16/5. 

The Reichstag discussion following the Chancellor’s address was _note- 
worthy for the most extraordinary plain speaking on the part of. the 
Socialist leaders. Philip Scheidemann, head of the majority Socialists, 
said in part: 

“The supporters of conquest shout for increase of power, increase 
of territory, money, and raw material. That can only be wanted by a 
nationally organized gang of robbers. [This statement provoked a storm 
of indignation on the right.]. The drawing of the Kaiser into this agitation 
has as a result that abroad the Kaiser is made responsible for, Pan-German 
madness and the outbreak of war, and that he is continually being insulted, 

“Peace by agreement would be good fortune for Europe. Ninety-nine 
per cent of all the peoples look with hope and longing to Stockholm, If 
France and Great Britian renounce annexation and Germany insists 
thereon, we shall have a revolution in the country.” 

The Independent Socialist, Georg Ledebour, was even more outspoken: 

“Herr Scheidemann must take up the cudgels against the government 
if he does not want strong words, which do not shrink even from the an- 
nouncement of a revolution, to be followed by deeds. We are convinced 
that events must happen in Germany as they have happened in Russia. 
That is what those in power are working for. We must soon introduce 
a republic in Germany, and we shall propose that the Constitution Com- 
mittee take preparatory steps in that direction.” 


GERMAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS SHELVED 

After eight days’ sittings, May 4-12, the Constitutional Committee 
of the Reichstag, of which Philip Scheidemann is chairman, submitted 
a report to the Reichstag. The German Government agreed to support 
the proposals in this report providing for a proportional system of 
elections and the re-districting of overgrown communities, but refused 
to express an opinion regarding other proposals of the committee until 
after the Reichstag had acted definitely upon them. Since the report 
will not come up before the July sitting of the Reichstag, a decision is 
thus postponed for some months. 

In any event, a constitutional change requires approval by a two-thirds 
majority of the Bundesrat, which is virtually dominated by the Prussian 
members, who are in turn controlled by the Kaiser. 

Among the constitutional changes preposed were the following: 

(1) That the Chancellor and Ministers of War and Marine be made 
responsible to the Reichstag. 

(2) That ordinances and decrees of the Kaiser be issued in the name 
of the Empire and require for validity the counter-signature of the 
Imperial Chancellor, who thereby assumes responsibility to the Reichstag. 
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(3) That during the duration of the war now being waged, the consent 
of the Reichstag shall in all cases be necessary for the closing or 
adjourning of the Reichstag. 


NEW SPANISH CABINET 

Marquis Manuel Garcia Prieto, President of the Senate, on April 19 
formed a new Spanish Cabinet to take the place of the Ministry of 
Count de Romanones, which had tendered its resignation. 

The fall of the Romanones Cabinet followed a decision of the Premier 
upon a definite rupture with Germany, and the refusal of a minority 
of the Cabinet to support him in this course. 

In a memorandum accompanying his resignation, the former Prime 
Minister reaffirms his belief in the necessity of adhering to the policy 
of friendship with England and France inaugurated at Cartagena in 1902; 
and his conviction that the life of the country is being rendered im- 
possible by German submarine attacks, and that Spain’s historic aspira- 
tions to preside over the moral confederation of the peoples of Spanish 
blood will be definitely ended if at this decisive moment Spain appeared 
spiritually divorced from her daughter nations.—London Times, 21/4. 

The new Cabinet adopted a policy of continued neutrality, but in a 
note made public April 25 it threatened a break with Germany should 
that government persist in its restrictions on Spanish shipping and 
sinking of Spanish vessels. 


BREAK WITH TURKEY 


On April 23, Secretary Lansing issued this statement: 

“The Department of State is advised by a telegram from the American 
Embassy in Constantinople, dated April 20, forwarded through the Lega- 
tion in Berne, that the Imperial Turkish Government on April 20, 
informed the Embassy that, as the Government of the United States had 
declared itself to be in a state of war with Germany, the Ottoman Govern- 
ment’s ally, it found it necessary to sever its diplomatic relations with 
the United States as from that date. 

“American interests in Turkey have been confided to the Swedish 
Minister.” 


LIBERIA JOINS ALLIES. 


On May 9, announcement was made that Liberia had severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany. According to the London Times (April 28): 
“The adhesion of Liberia will bring about the complete removal of 
German trade and influence from West Africa and the final suppression 
of the transmission of German wireless news in that region, Liberia 
being the only region in West Africa not in Allied occupation.” 


INDEPENDENCE OF ALBANIA 


SALONIKA, April 20.—The French have proclaimed the independence 
of Albania and have established semi-native authority round about 
Koritze: the Italians have made a similar proclamation in their zone on 
the Adriatic. On the other hand the Austrians have done the same 
thing in Northern Albania. Each nation enlists the Albanians to fight 
for it as regulars. All of them are fighting in the name of Albanian 
independence. 
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What will come of the war for Albania no man living can yet tell, 
It is a great accomplishment, which suffices for the present, that the 
danger to the left flank of our main Balkan operation, which the enemy's 
activities in this difficult warlike country were trying to create, has been 
neutralized—London Times, 21/4. 


JAPANESE ELECTIONS WON BY GOVERNMENT 


Tokio, April 22.—More complete returns in the Parliamentary elections 
confirm the earlier report that the government was victorious. The 
House of Representatives consists of 381 members. With the returns 
from several prefectures missing the result is estimated as follows: 
Government, 217 seats: Opposition, 164. 

The Constitutionalists lost many seats. The leaders of this party are 
astounded by the reverse, and attribute the power of the government to 
indifference on the part of the voters to the constitutional issue. The 
seats won by the various parties are here shown: 

Pro-Government: Seiyu-kai, 167; Terauchi Independents, 50; total, 217. 

Opposition—Constitutionalists, 120; Kokumin-to, 34; Independents, 10; 
total, 164. 

The Japan Times predicts that at the session of the Diet in June 
Premier Count Terauchi will reaffirm the foreign policies of the Admin- 
istration as outlined to the Associated Press when he took over the 
premiership last October. These include efforts to solidify China's 
friendship by abstaining from interference in the internal affairs of China, 
and the declaration that the present time is inopportune to attempt to 
solve unsettled problems with the United States. The Count is expected 
again to emphasize Japan’s whole-hearted support of the Entente nations 
in the war. 

Governmental newspapers interpret the government’s victory to the 
confidence of the nation in the leadership of Terauchi.—N. Y. Times, 23/4. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA 

Cutt BREAKS WitH GerMAny.—A Central News dispatch from Am- 
sterdam, published May 4, reads: 

“ A message received from Berlin says the Chilean Minister to Germany 
has demanded his passports and announced a rupture of relations between 
Chile and Germany. The news caused the greatest annoyance in political 
circles, where efforts were being made to avoid a break with both Chile 
and Argentina, in order to preserve some friendships in South America. 

“Instructions have been given for Chilean citizens to be treated as 
enemy citizens. It is feared that it will be impossible in the present 
circumstances for the Chilean legation to leave Germany.” 


PROTEST FROM ARGENTINA.—In response to an energetic protest from 
Argentina against the sinking of the Argentine sailing vessel Monte 
Protegido, the German Government on May 2 despatched a note of 
apology, in view of the fact that the vessel had left port prior to the 
announcement of the new German measures. The note promised repara- 
tion and a salute to the Argentine flag from an Imperial squadron “ at the 
first opportunity.” 


GUATEMALA OFFERS Support.—On April 28 announcement was made 
of Guatemala’s break with Germany. In transmitting the decision of 
his government the Guatemalan Minister in Washington handed Seere- 
tary Lansing the following note: 
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“In communicating the action of my government to your Excellency, 
I take pleasure in reiterating that Guatemala from the first has adhered 
to and supported the attitude of the United States in the defence of 
the rights of nations, the liberty of the seas, and of international justice 
and that it has always considered itself in unity with your great nation 
in the lofty principles which it has so wisely proclaimed for the good 
of humanity. 

“Therefore, Guatemala takes the greatest pleasure in offering to the 
United States of America her territorial waters, her ports, and railways 
for use in common defence, also all elements which may be available 
for the same purpose.” 


Auuies’ LEAGUE IN Brazit.—The Allies’ League, a strong organization 
in Brazil, has requested the President to adopt the following measures : 

“1. To confiscate the arms of the German Confederation of Rifle Clubs 
in southern Brazil. 

“2. To stop the transmission of the correspondence of German subjects 
to the interior; and to establish a permanent supervision of the German 
residents in Brazil. 

“3. To suspend the publication of the German newspapers, which spread 
ideas calculated to alarm or mislead public opinion. 

“4. To offer to the Allies and the United States the cooperation of the 
Brazilian Navy. 

“5. To sequestrate the interned German vessels until more radical 
measures can be taken. 

“6. To demand the resignation of Senhor Lauro Miller as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and to replace him by Senhor Ruy Barbosa.” 
—Literary Digest, 12/5. 


Mexico.—On May 1 President Venustiano Carranza took the oath of 
office and pledged his allegiance to the new Mexican Constitution. 

Despatches from Mexico of April 28 indicated strong pressure on the 
Mexican Government to adopt a policy favorable to the United States 
and the Entente. 


























REVIEW OF BOOKS 


ON 
SUBJECTS OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 


“Steam Turbines.” By J. A. Moyer. 3d edition, $3.50 net. (John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc.). 


One of the most interesting portions of Professor Moyer’s third edition 
of “Steam Turbines” is the subject of reaction turbine design with refer- 
ence especially to the combined impulse and reaction types. New problems 
were encountered in the development of this combination of turbine 
principles and the author’s treatment is comprehensive. 

The text, as before, deals almost entirely with commercial types of 
turbines and ‘land’ installations. A reference only is made to marine 
turbines and reduction gears. 

The chapter on Low Pressure Turbines has been expanded to include 
recent examples of this economical combination. For a long time, the 
advantages to be secured by the combination of a non-condensing recipro- 
cating engine with a condensing turbine were overlooked by designers of 
power plant machinery. It is demonstrated that economy is realized even 
when a low pressure turbine is installed to utilize the exhaust from a 
reciprocating engine designed for operating condensing. 

The combination is now receiving recognition in marine work. 

A chapter on Gas Turbines has been added and the development is well 
presented with several examples. The present day thought being brought 
to bear on this subject will eventually remove the gas turbine from its 
experimental stage. 

Although “Steam Turbines” is “A Practical and Theoretical Trea- 


tise. ...,” it is essentially valuable to the engineer to-day who must 
combine, in his professional equipment, knowledge of both design and 
operation. W. T.C. 


“Practical Marine Engineering,” 4th edition. Marine Engineering 
revised and enlarged, $6.00 net. 

When Professor Durand in 1901 prepared his “ Practical Marine Engi- 
neering” for the use of the operating engineer his aim was to provide 
help for the practical man in that part of the engineering field in which 
he was especially interested. The text dealt only with topics of most 
importance and no attempt was made to cover all of the field. Constantly, 
however, have the requirements become more technical in their application 
and the many new and changing types of prime movers and attendant 
auxiliaries make additional demands upon the professional equipment of 
the operating engineer of to-day. 

Since the first edition was published, turbines and reduction gears 
have entered the marine field and the reciprocating engine is already 
relegated to secondary importance. Internal combustion engines and pro- 
ducers have crowded out the small steam units and, incidentally, have 
caused increase beyond limit of inland water tonnage. New problems 
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have arisen on all sides and Captain C. W. Dyson, U. S. N., of the Bureau 
of Steam Engineering, Navy Department, has met the present need of 
the engineer and has published a fourth edition of “ Practical Marine 
Engineering,” enlarged, revised, and re-arranged throughout. 

Chapter I includes a reference to the new materials employed in engi- 
neering practice. 

Fuel oil, its characteristics and supply, is interestingly discussed in 
Chapter II, and in Chapter IV, oil fuel burning and the operation of an 
oil fuel boiler have been introduced. 

In Chapter V, the Parsons and Curtis turbines are described as typical 
examples of turbine installations. Under the heading of “ Combination 
Machinery ” the character of service to be performed and the arrange- 
ment of machinery to secure economic performance is taken up. Mechani- 
cal, hydraulic, and electric reduction gears are explained and much space 
is given to practical information concerning internal combustion engines, 
their operation and uses to which applied. The Diesel Engine in its various 
forms is described in detail and producer gas installations completes this 
comprehensive chapter. 

Chapter VI on Main Engine Details, includes turbine parts and an 
extensive treatment of forced lubrication. 

Chapter VII, Auxiliaries, discusses various new types of air pumps, 
ejectors, and other essentials of turbine machinery. There is a reference 
to the centrifugal pumps now common to modern boiler feed installations. 

Chapter IX on Refrigeration is most complete and describes the numer- 
ous types now installed on practically every vessel that floats—refrigera- 
tion has become a necessity. 

Chapter XII, Operation, Management and Repair, is one of the most 
useful in the book and is a manual in itself—a practical guide in handling 
and upkeep. 

In Chapter XIII, with the Engine Indicator is treated Shaft Calibration 
and the use of the torsion-meter. 

Chapter XIV, Special Topics and Problems, has been modernized and a 
section on the Development of the Steam Turbine added. In dealing 
with blade construction and velocity diagrams, thermodynamics is touche: 
on and presented in an elemental manner. 

Chapter XV, Computations for Engineers, indicates clearly that this is 
a treatise first of all for the engineer who has not had the advantages of 
higher education. He has to be fitted, nevertheless, for responsible duties 
in which new and intricate problems are always being presented: this 
book provides valuable help in solving them. Wot. es 


“Notes on Military Explosives.” By Major General Erasmus M. 
Weaver, U. S. Army. 4th edition, 436 pages, $3.25 net. (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc.). 


The publication of the fourth edition of Notes on Military Explosives 
is proof enough of its utility and continued popularity. In extent and 
manner of treatment of subject-matter this work fully satisfies the needs 
of those seeking a complete general knowledge of military explosives. 
Prospective readers will be more interested in a knowledge of the con- 
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tents than in any remarks or comments of the reviewer, so a complete list 

of the chapter headings is given: 
1. Principles of Chemistry (with special reference to the subject under 
discussion). 

. Substances Used in the Manufacture of Explosives. 

. General Remarks on Explosives. 

Progressive Explosives. 

. Detonating Explosives. 

. Exploders. 

. Service Tests of Explosives (Manufacture, Inspection and Test), 

. Storage of Explosives. 

. Handling High Explosives. 

10. Demolitions. 

Appendix.—Laboratory Experiments and Notes; Regulations and Laws 
Concerning the Transportation of Explosives; Role of Chemistry in War. 

The article on the Role of Chemistry in War, “sets forth,” as explained 
by the author in his preface, “ better than anything else that has come to 
the attention of the author, the basic chemical action of nitrogen, carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen in all explosives.” 

The author brings out the point that the present war has seen no new 
explosives introduced and that the field of explosives is limited and but 
slowly changing. Of changes developed in connection with the European 
War he credits German chemists with the two which have proved ot 
importance, viz:—the substitution of. wood pulp for cotton in the manu- 
facture of the nitrocellulose explosives, and the fixation of the nitrogen 
of the air by the three separate processes which are now employed, 

Concerning the character of explosives at present employed the author 
writes: “ The great propellant explosive for guns continues to be nitro- 
cellulose, alone or in combination with nitroglycerin. The explosive for 
charging shells appears to have been quite definitely reduced to picric acid 
or some derivative thereof; that for submarine mines and torpedoes to 
trinitrotoluol or guncotton. As to the old nitrate mixtures, they appear to 
be limited to hand grenades, rockets, and pyrotechnics.” J. W. G. 


ON Aus wb 


.o 


“German Warships.” Compiled by Captain F. H. Lincoln, C, A.C, 
U.S. Army. 50 cents, carriage charges additional. (Journal of the United 
States Artillery, Fort Monroe, Virginia.) 

A set of 69 cards, constructed on the loose leaf system, printed on 6-ply 
cardboard, each card measuring 434 inches by 67% inches. The set stacks 
13% inches high and weighs 26 ounces. 

The set comprises the following: 

1. A short introduction stating the purpose of the compilation. 

2. A card showing the several flags used by the German warships and 
merchantmen—as well as the “Admiral,” “Seaplane,” “Division,” ete., 
flags. A key shows the color scheme. 

3. A card giving the general data as far as it can be determined—in- 
cluding losses, etc. 

4. An index of ships by classes and individual names. 

5. A card for each ship giving—as far as can be determined—a picture; 
silhouette to scale; armor, armament, and general dimensional data. 
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NOTICE 


The U. S. Naval Institute was established in 1873, having for its object 
the advancement of professional and scientific knowledge in the Navy. It 
is now in its forty-fourth year of existence, trusting as heretofore for its 
support to the officers and friends of the Navy. The members of the Board 
of Control cordially invite the co-operation and aid of their brother officers 
and others interested in the Navy, in furtherance of the aims of the Insti- 
tute, by the contribution of papers and communications upon subjects of 
interest to the naval profession, as well as by personal support and influence, 

On the subject of membership the Constitution reads as follows : 


ARTICLE VII 

Sec. 1. The Institute shall consist of regular, life, honorary and associate 

embers. 
of 2. Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and all civil officers attached 
to the Naval Service, shall be entitled to become regular or life members, 
without ballot, on payment of dues or fees to the Secretary and Treasurer. 
Members who resign from the Navy subsequent to joining the Institute 
will be regarded as belonging to the class described in this Section. 

Sec. 3. The Prize Essayist of each year shall be a life member without 
payment of fee. } 

Sec. 4. Honorary members shall be selected from distinguished Naval 
and Military Officers, and from eminent men of learning in civil life. The 
Secretary of the Navy shall be, ex officio, an honorary member. Their 
number shall not exceed thirty (30). Nominations for honorary members 
must be favorably reported by the Board of Control, and a vote equal to 
one-half the number of regular and life members, given by proxy or 
presence, shall be cast, a majority electing. 

Sec. 5. Associate members shall be elected from Officers of the Army, 
Revenue Cutter Service, foreign officers of the Naval and Military pro- 
fessions, and from persons in civil life who may be interested in the purposes 
of the Institute. 

Sec. 6. Those entitled to become associate members may be elected life 
members, provided that the number not officially connected with the Navy 
and Marine Corps shall not at any time exceed one hundred (100). 

Sec. 7. Associate members and life members, other than those entitled to 
regular membership, shall be elected as follows: ‘‘ Nominations shall be 
made in writing to the Secretary and Treasurer, with the name of the mem- 
ber making them, and such nominations shall be submitted to the Board of 
Control, and, if their report be favorable, the Secretary and Treasurer shall 
make known the result at the next meeting of the Institute, and a vote shall 
then be taken, a majority of votes cast by members present electing.” 

Sec, 8. The annual dues for regular and associate members shall be two 
dollars, all of which shall be for a year’s subscription to the Untrep States 
Nava Institure Proceepines, payable upon joining the Institute, and upon 
the first day of each succeeding January. The fee for life membership 
shall be thirty dollars, but if any regular or associate member has paid his 
dues for the year in which he wishes to be transferred to life membership, 
or has paid his dues for any future year or years, the amount so paid shall 
be deducted from the fee for life membership. 


ARTICLE X 


Sec. 2. One copy of the Proceepincs, when published, shall be furnished 
to each regular and associate member (in return for dues paid), to each 
life member (in return for life membership fee paid), to honorary mem- 
bers, to each corresponding society of the Institute, and to such libraries 
and periodicals as may be determined upon by the Board of Control. 


The ProckEDINGS are published monthly; subscription for non-members, 
$300; enlisted men, U. S. Navy, $2.00. Single copies, by purchase, 30 cents; 
sues preceding January, 1917, 50 cents. 

All letters should be addressed U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., 
and all checks, drafts, and money orders should be made payable to the same. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY, 1918 


A prize of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal, and a life-member- 
ship (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, js 
offered by the Naval Institute for the best essay presented on any subject 
pertaining to the naval profession. 

On the opposite page are given suggested topics. Essays are not limited 
to these topics and no additional weight will be given an essay in awarding 
the prize because it is written on one of these suggested topics over one 
written on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. 

The following rules will govern this competition: 

1. The award for the prize will be made by the Board of Control, voting 
by ballot and without knowledge of the names of the competitors. 

2. Each competitor to send his essay in a sealed envelope to the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer on or before January 1, 1918. The name of the writer 
shall not be given in this envelope, but instead thereof a motto. Accom- 
panying the essay a separate sealed envelope will be sent to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, with the motto on the outside and writer’s name and motto 
inside. This envelope is not to be opened until after the decision of the 
Board. 

3. The successful essay to be published in the ProceEeprncs of the Insti- 
tute; and the essays of other competitors, receiving honorable mention, to 
be published also, at the discretion of the Board of Control; and no change 
shall be made in the text of any competitive essay, published in the Pro- 
CEEDINGS of the Institute, after it leaves the hands of the Board. 

4. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best essay presented 
is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may receive “ Honor- 
able Mention” or such other distinction as the Board may decide. 

5. In case one or more essays receive “ Honorable Mention,” the writers 
thereof will receive a minimum prize of seventy-five dollars and a life- 
membership (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, 
the acttial amounts of the awards to be decided by the Board of Control 
in each case. 

6. An essay not having received honorable mention may be published 
also, at the discretion of the Board of Control, but only with the consent 
of the author. 

7. The essay is limited to fifty (50) printed pages in the Procrepines of 
the Institute. 

8. It is requested that all essays be submitted typewritten and in duplicate, 
if practicable ; essays submitted written in longhand and in single copy will, 
however, receive equal consideration. 

g. In the event of the prize being awarded to the winner of a previous 
year, a gold clasp, suitably. engraved, will be given in lieu of the gold 
medal. 

By direction of the Board of Control. 

J. W. GREENSLADE, 
Commander, U. S. N., Secretary and Treasurer 
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PRIZE ESSAY TOPICS 
SUGGESTED AT THE INVITATION OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL 
BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL INSTITUTE, THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY, THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL WAR 
COLLEGE, AND THE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF THE ATLANTIC, 
PACIFIC AND ASIATIC FLEETS. 


“The Mutual Relations of G:unnery and Tactics.” 

“The Place of the Naval Officer in International Affairs.” 

“The Evolution of Naval Doctrine from National Character.” 

“ The Training of Enlisted Personnel to Produce Modern Man-o’- 
Warsmen: (a) Military Training; (b) Moral Training; 
(c) Education.” 

“ The Organization, Employment and Training of Reserve Fleets 
and Flotillas.” 

“A Personnel Reserve for the Naval Service.” 

“Value of Speed as an Offensive Element in Battleship Strategy 
and Tactics, as Compared with Armor.” 














LIST OF PRIZE ESSAYS 
“WHAT THE NAVY HAS BEEN THINKING ABOUT” 


1879 


Naval Education. Prize Essay, 1879. By Lieut. Commander A. D. Brown, 
U.S. N. 
NavaL EpucaTion. First Honorable Mention. By Lieut. Commander C, F. 
Goodrich, U. S. N. 
Nava. EpucaTion. Second Honorable Mention. By Commander A, T, 
Mahan, U.S. N. 
1880 


“The Naval Policy of the United States.” Prize Essay, 1880. By Lieu- 
tenant Charles Belknap, U.S. N. 


1881 


The Type of (I) Armored Vessel, (II) Cruiser Best Suited to the Present 
Needs of the United States. Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant E. W. 
Very, U.S.N. 

Seconp Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 


1882 


Our Merchant Marine: The Causes of Its Decline and the Means to Be 
Taken for Its Revival. “Nil clarius aquis.” Prize Essay, 1882. By 
Lieutenant J. D. Kelley, U.S. N. 

“ MAIS IL FAUT CULTIVER NOTRE JARDIN.” Honorable Mention. By Master 
C. G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

“‘ SPERO MELIORA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieut. Commander F. E. Chad- 
wick, U. S. N. 

“CAUSA LATET: VIS EST NOTISSIMA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieutenant 
R. Wainwright, U.S. N. 

1883 


How May the Sphere of Usefulness of Naval Officers Be Extended in Time 
of Peace with Advantage to the Country and the Naval Service? 
“Pour encourager les Autres.” Prize Essay, 1883. By Lieutenant 
Carlos G, Calkins, U.S.N. 

“SEMPER PARATUS.” First Honorable Mention. By Commander N. H. 
Farquhar, U.S.N. 

“CULIBET IN ARTE SUA CREDENDUM EST.” Second Honorable Mention. 
By Captain A. P. Cooke, U.S.N. 


1884 


The Reconstruction and Increase of the Navy. Prize Essay, 1884. By 
Ensign W. I. Chambers, U.S. N. 


1885 


Inducements for Retaining Trained Seamen in the Navy, and Best System 
of Rewards for Long and Faithful Service. Prize Essay, 1885. By 
Commander N. H. Farquhar, U.S.N. 


1886 


What Changes in Organization and Drill Are Necessary to Sail and Fight 
Effectively Our Warships of Latest Type? “Scire quod nescias.” 
Prize Essay, 1886. By Lieutenant Carlos G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

THe RESULT oF ALL NAVAL ADMINISTRATION AND Errorts FINDs Its EXPRES- 
SION IN Goop ORGANIZATION AND THOROUGH DrILL oN Boarp oF SUIT- 
ABLE Suips. Honorable Mention. By Ensign W. L. Rodgers, U.S. N. 
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1887 


The Naval Brigade: Its Organization, Equipment and Tactics. “In hoc 
signo vinces.” Prize Essay, 1887. By Lieutenant C, T. Hutchins. 


1888 
Torpedoes. Prize Essay, 1888. By Lieut. Commander W. W. Reisinger, 
U.S.N. 


1891 


The Enlistment, Training and Organization of Crews for Our Ships of War. 
Prize Essay, 1891. By Ensign A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 

DISPOSITION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE FLEET: SHIP AND SQUADRON DRILL. 
Honorable Mention, 1891. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, U.S. N. 


1892 
Torpedo-boats: Their Organization and Conduct. Prize Essay, 1802. By 
Wm. Laird Clowes. 


1804 
The U. S. S. Vesuvius, with Special Reference to Her Pneumatic Battery. 
Prize Essay, 1894. By Lieut. Commander Seaton Schroeder, U.S. N. 
NavaL RerorM. Honorable Mention, 1894. By Passed Assistant Engineer 
-F. M. Bennett, U.S. N. 


1895 


Tactical Problems in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1895. By Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard Wainwright, U.S. N. 

A SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION AND OUTLOOK IN Europe. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Coming War. Honorable Mention, 1895. By 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval Constructor, U.S. N. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF Our New Suips. Hon- 
orable Mention, 1895. By Naval Constructor Wm. J. Baxter, U. S.N. 

THE BATTLE OF THE YALU. Honorable Mention, 1895. By Ensign Frank 
Marble, U. S. N. 


1896 

The Tactics of Ships in the Line of Battle. Prize Essay, 1896. By Lieu- 
tenant A. P. Niblack, U.S. N. 

THE ORGANIZATION, TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE OF THE NAvy PERSONNEL 
AS VIEWED FROM THE SuH1P, Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieutenant 
Wm. F. Fullam, U.S. N. 

NavaL AppRENTICES, INDUCEMENTS, ENLISTING AND TRAINING, The Sea- 
man Branch of the Navy. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Ensign 
Ryland D. Tisdale, U.S. N. 

THE ComposiITION OF THE FLEET. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieuten- 
ant John M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 


1897 


Torpedo-boat Policy. Prize Essay, 1897. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, 
U.S.N. 

A Proposep UNIFORM CourRSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE NAVAL MIitta. 
Honorable Mention, 1897. By H. G. Dohrman, Associate Member, 
U.S. N. I. 

TorPepors In Exercise AND BatTLe. Honorable Mention, 1897. By Lieu- 
tenant J. M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 
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1898 


Esprit de Corps: A Tract for the Times. Prize Essay, 1808. By Captain 
Caspar Frederick Goodrich, U.S. N. 

Our Navat Power. Honorable Mention, 1808. By Lieut. Commander 
Richard Wainwright, U. S. N. 

TARGET PRACTICE AND THE TRAINING OF GuN CapTAINs. Honorable Men- 
tion, 1898. By Ensign R. H. Jackson, U.S. N. 


1900 

Torpedo Craft: Types and Employment. Prize Essay, 1900. By Lieu- 
tenant R. H. Jackson, U.S.N. 

THe AvuTOMoBILE TorPEDO AND Its Uses. Honorable Mention, 1900. By 
Lieutenant L. H. Chandler, U. S. N. 


TQ! 


Naval Administration and Organization. Prize Essay, 1901. By Lieuten- 
ant John Hood, U.S.N. 


1903 


Gunnery in Our Navy. The Causes of Its Inferiority and Their Remedies. 
Prize Essay, 1903. By Professor Philip R. Alger, U.S.N. 

A NavaL TRAINING PoLicy AND SystEM. Honorable Mention, 1903. By 
Lieutenant James H. Reid, U. S. N. 

SYSTEMATIC TRAINING OF THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE Navy. Honor- 
able Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant C. L. Hussey, U.S. N. 

Our Torpepo-BoAT FLotittA. The Training Needed to Insure Its Effi- 
ciency. Honorable Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant E. L. Beach, U. S.N. 


1904 
The Fleet and Its Personnel. Prize Essay, 1904. By Lieutenant S. P. Ful- 
linwider, U. S.N. 
A P Lea For A HIGHER PuysicAL, MoraL AND INTELLECTUAL STANDARD 
OF THE PERSONNEL FOR THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1904. By 
Medical Inspector Howard FE. Ames, U.S. N. 


1905 

American Naval Policy. Prize Essay, 1905. By Commander Bradley A. 
Fiske, U.S. N. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1905. By Rear 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U.S. N. 


1906 


Promotion by Selection. Prize Essay, 1906. By Commander Hawley 0. 
Rittenhouse, U.S. N. | 

Tue ELEMENTS oF Fieet Tactics. First Honorable Mention, 1906. By 
Lieut. Commander A. P. Niblack, U.S.N. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE SEA OF JAPAN. Second Honorable Mention, 1906. 
By Captain Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N. 

THe PurcHase System or THE Navy. Third Honorable Mention, 1906. 
By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U.S.N. 
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1907 

Storekeeping at the Navy Yards. Prize Essay, 1907. By Pay Inspector 
John A, Mudd, U.S.N. 

BATTLE REHEARSALS. A Few Thoughts on Our Next Step in Fleet-Gunnery. 
First Honorable Mention, 1907. By Lieut. Commander Yates Stirling, 
U.S.N. 

Tue NavAL Proresston. Second Honorable Mention, 1907. By Comman- 
der Bradley A. Fiske, U.S. N. 


1908 


A Few Hints to the Study of Naval Tactics. Prize Essay, 1908. By 
Lieutenant W. S. Pye, U.S. N. 

THe Money For THE Navy. First Honorable Mention, 1908. By Pay 
Inspector John A. Mudd, U.S.N. 

Tue NaTIoN’s DEFENCE—THE OFFENSIVE FLEET. How Shall We Prepare 
It for Battle? Second Honorable Mention, 1908. By Lieut. Com- 
mander Yates Stirling, U.S. N. 


1909 

Some Ideas about Organization on Board Ship. Prize Essay, 1909. By 
Lieutenant Ernest J. King, U.S.N. 

Tus Navy AND Coast Derence. Honorable Mention, 1909. By Commo- 
dore W. H. Beehler, U.S. N. 

THE REORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. Honorable Mention, 
1909. By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U.S.N., 

A PLEA FoR PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1909. 
By Commander A. P. Niblack, U. S.N. 


1910 


The Merchant Marine and the Navy. Prize Essay, 1910. By Naval Con- 
structor T. G. Roberts, U.S. N. : 

Tue NAVAL STRATEGY OF THE Russo-JAPANESE War. Honorable Mention, 
1910. By Lieutenant Lyman A. Cotton, U.S.N. 


IQII 


Navy Yard Economy. Prize Essay, 1911. By Paymaster Charles Conrad, 
LS J 


NavaL Power. Honorable Mention, i9tt. By Captain Bradley A. Fiske, 
Wes. N. 

Wantep—First Aip. Honorable Mention, 1911. By Commander C. C. 
Marsh, U.S.N. 


1QI2 


Naval Might. Prize Essay, 1912. By Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, U.S.N. 
(retired ). 

Inspection Duty AT THE Navy YARDS. Trane Mention, 1912. By 
Lieut. Commander T. D. Parker, U. 


1913 


The Greatest Need of the Atlantic Fleet. Prize Essay, 1913. By Lieut. 
Commander Harry E. Yarnell, U.S. N. 

Navy DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION. A Study of Principles. First Honor- 
able Mention, 1913. By Commander Yates Stirling, EPS SON 

TRAINED INITIATIVE AND Unity or Action. Second er Mention, 
1913. By Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U.S. N 
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1914 

The Great Lesson from Nelson for To-day. janice Essay, 1914... By 
Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. 

NavaL Poricy As It RELATES TO THE SHORE p SRL AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE FLEET, Honorable Mention, 1914. By Captain 
John Hood, U.S.N. 

OLp PRINCIPLES AND Mopern App.LicaTions. Honorable Mention, 1914. 
By Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 

Mitirary PrepAREDNEsS. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Naval Constructor 
Richard D. Gatewood, U. S. N. 


1915 
The Réle of Doctrine in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1915. By Lieut. 
Commander Dudley W. Knox, U.S. N. 


AN Arr FLEET: Our Pressinc NAvaL Want. First Honorable Mention, 
1915. By Lieut. Commander Thomas Drayton Parker, U.S.N. 

Tactics. Second Honorable Mention, 1915. By Ensign H. H. Frost, 
U.S.N 

DereNceE AGAINST SuRPRISE Torpepo Attack. Third Honorable Mention, 
1915. By Ensign R. T. Merrill, 2d, U.S.N. 


1916 


The Moral Factor in War. Prize Essay, 1916. By Lieutenant (J. G.) H.H. 
Frost, U. S. N. 

NavaL PersonNEL. First Honorable Mention, 1916. By Lieut. Commander 
J. K. Taussig, U. S. N. 

EpuUCATION AT THE U. S. NAvAL ACADEMY. ° ee Honorable Mention, 
1916. By Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, U. S. N 

Some UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF MorRALE. “Ted Honorable Mention, 1916. 
By Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 

LARGE vs. A GREATER NUMBER OF agg ‘Batriesuies, L ippincott. Prize 
Essay. By Lieut. Commander Thomas Lee Johnson, U.S.N. 


1917 
Commerce Destroying in War. Prize Essay, 1917. By Commander Lyman 
A. Cotten, U. S. Navy. 
Tue Propte’s Réte iy War. First Honorable Mention, 1917. By Lieu- 
tenant H. H. Frost, U. S. Navy. 
Tue Nation’s Greatest Neep. Second Honorable Mention, 1917. By 
Colonel Dion Williams, U. S. Marine Corps. 








